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ON  THE  BATTLE  FIELa 



\ Solemi)  at|d  Thrilliqg  Scerie  at 
Gettysburg. 

The  death  recently  took  place  in  thej 
States  of  the  Very  Rev  William  Corby,  the 
Irish  American  priest,  who  acted  as  chaplainj 
to  Meagher’s  Brigade  during  the  great  Civil; 
War,  and  whose  vivid  description  of  chej 
scene  before  tiie  battle  of  Gettysburg  in  his 
“ Memoirs  of  Chaplain  Life”  was  one  of  thel 
most  strikinj»  literary  records  of  the  Titanic; 
struggle  between  North  and  South.  Father 
Corley  wrote — | 

Our  march  is  not  yet  at  an  end.  July  j 
1,  1863,  1 o’clock  p m,  found  us  at  Tany  town,| 
Pa,  where  our  corps  was  massed,  and  where! 
General  Meade  established  his  headquartersJ 
Suddenly  a courier  came  up  at  break -neck| 
speed,  his  horse  panting  and  covered  with| 
foam.  He  announced  that  fighting  was| 
going  on  at  Gettysburg.  Accompanied  byj 
bis  excellent  staff,  Hancock  dashed  off,  and 
was  soon  on  the  ground  restoring  order,  exa-| 
mining  the  grounds,  and  forming  plans  for! 
a general  engagement  next  day.  Next  morn-f 
Jiug,  July  2,  a memorable  day,  Hancock 
posted  us  on  Cemetery  Ridge.  Opposite  and  ‘ 
about  a mile  from  us  on  Seminary  Ridge  we 
could  see  distinctly  the  lines  of  the  Confe- 
derates. 

Much  of  the  day  passed  in  the  disposition 
of  troops  on  either  side.  And  now  the  twoj 
great  armies  are  confronting  each  other.j 
Lee  had  eighty  to  a hundred  thousand  meni 
and  over  two  hundred  cannon.  Meade  had 
even  more  men  and  over  three  hundred  can-| 
non,  but  he  could  not  use  them  all  at 
once  on  account  of  the  broken  nature  of 
the  country.  Gettysburg,  the  countyj 
seat  of  Adams  County,  is  a small  town! 
of  about  8,000  inhabitants,  and  is  located! 
in  a basin  ;or  valley.  W e can  scarcely; 
imagine  the  trepidation  of  these  poor  people! 
— men,  women,  and  children— in  their  de-! 
fenceless,  quiet  homes,  surrounded  by  such 
armies  as  were  there  from  the  1st  to  me  4fch4 
of  July,  1863.  Many  firvent  prayers  were 
said  and  holy  vows  pronounced  no  doubt, 
especially  on  the  nightsf  of  the  1st  and  2nd. 
At  about  four  o^clock  ^mo  Confederates  com- 
menced tiring,  and  oq<^  hundred  Sjid  twrenty 
cannon  from  their  side  belched  forth  from  > 
their  fiery  throats  missiles  of  death  into  our  1 


lilies.  The  Third  Corps  were  pres^d  back, 
and  at  tliia  critical  moment  I pro^aed  to 
give  a general  absolution  to  our  men,  9A  they 
had  had  absolutely  no  chance  to  practise 
their  religious  duties  during  the  past  two  or 
three  weeks,  being  constantly  on  the  march. 
Here  1 will  quote  the  account  of  Major- 
General.  St  Clair  Mulholland,  then  a colonel 
I in  the  Irish  Brigade,  a Christian  gentleman 
and  as  brave  a soldier  as  any  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  to  which  his  wounds  and  his 
army  record  will  testify — 

/S  ow,  as  the  Third  Corps  is  being  pressed 
back,  help  is  called  for,  and  Hancock  tells 
Caldwell  to  have  his  men  ready.  ^ Fall  in  ’ 
and  the  men  run  to  their  places.  ‘ Take 
arms  !’  and  the  four  brigades  of  Zook,  Cross, 
Brook,  and  Kelly  are  ready  for  the  fray. 
There  are  yet  a few  minutes  to  spare  before 
starting,  and  the  time  is  occupied  by 
one  of  the  most  impressive  reli- 
gious ceremonies  1 have  ^ver  wit- 
nessed.  The  Irish  Brigade,  which  had  been 
i commanded  formerly^  jby  General  Thomas 
( Meaghei,  and  whose  green  flag  had  been  un- 
furled in  every  battle  in  which  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac  had  been  engaged  from  the  first 
Bull  Run  to  Oppomattox,^fiid  was  now  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Patrick  Kelly,  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  New  ^ork,  formed  a part  of 
I this  division.  The  brigade  stood  in  column 
i of  regiments  closed  in  mas^. 

“ Father  Corby  stcod^on  a large  rock  in 
front  of  the  Brigade.  Addressing  the  men, 
he  explained  he  was  about  to  do,  say- 

ing that  each  one  ^%ld  receive  the  benefit  j 
^ the^absulution  by  inking  a sincere  Act  of  ! 
Contritibir  and’^rmly'‘"r^^  emprace  , 

the  first  opportunity  of  conxessing  his  sins,  i 
urging  tliem  to  do  their  duty,  and  remiii^ng 
them  of  the  higli  and  sacred  nature  of  xheir 
trust  as  soldiers  and  the  noble  object  for 
which  tliey  fought.  * , , The  Brigade 

was  standing  at  ‘ Order  Arms  I’  As  he 
closed  his  address,  every  man,  Catholic  and 
non-CathoIic,  fell  on  his  k^ees  with  his  head 
bowed  down.  Then,^st retching  his  right 
hand  toward  the  Brigade,  Father  Corby 
pronounced  the  words  of  the  Absolution. 

‘•  The  sc'ene  was  more  tlian  impressive,  it 
was  awe-inspiring.  Near  by  stood  a brilliant 
throng  of  officers  who  had  gathered  to  wit- 
ness this  very  unusual  occurrence,  and  while 
there  was  profound  silence  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Second  Corps,  yet  over  to  the  left,  out 
by  the  peach  orchard  and  Little  Round  Top, 
where  Weed  and*  Vincent  and  ^azlitt  were 
dying^'^Mie  roar  of  the  battle  rose  and  swelled  j 
anStejre^hoed  through  the  woods,  making  t 
musi^^ore  sublime  than  ever  sounded  through 
cathedral  aisle.  The  act.  seemed  to  be  iri“ 
ha||pofc  with  the  surroundings.  1 do 
think  <tP0re  was  a man  in  the  Brigade  v^lto'did 
noWifie^a^^ieartfu^rayer^^^^^^^^^^ 
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^ The  first  shot  fired  by  the  Southerners  on  Fort  Sumter  blew 
^ away  all  chances  of  compromise,  and  the  war  spirit  burst  forth. 

The  Irish  people  in  New  York,  and  throughout  the  Northern 
^ States,  were  not  slow  in  declaring  for  the  Union  and  volunteering 
for  its  defence. 

I believe  the  second  regiment  to  leave  New  York  for  the  de- 
^ fence  of  the  National  Capital  was  Colonel  Corcoran’s  Sixty-ninth 
Irish  regiment,  which  was  soon  followed  by  Meagher’s  Zouaves 
and  other  Irish  organisations. 

The  Irish  felt  that  not  only  was  the  safety  of  the  great  Re- 
public, the  home  of  their  exiled  race,  at  stake,  but  also,  that  the 
great  principles  of  democracy  were  at  issue  with  the  aristocratic 
doctrines  of  monarchism.  Should  the  latter  prevail,  there  was  no 
longer  any  hope  for  the  struggling  nationalists  of  the  Old  World. 
The  Irish  soldier  did  not  ask  whether  the  coloured  race  were 
better  oif  as  bondsmen  or  freedmen  ; he  was  not  going  to  fight  for 
an  abstract  idea.  He  felt  that  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his 
adopted  country  and  its  glorious  Constitution  were  imperilled ; 
he,  therefore,  willingly  threw  himself  into  the  breach  to  sustain 
the  flag  that  sheltered  him  when  persecuted  and  exiled  from  his 
own  country,  the  laws  that  protected  him,  and  the  country  that, 
like  a loving  mother,  poured  forth  the  richness  of  her  bosom  to 
sustain  hinic 

The  Irish  soldier  was,  therefore,  a patriot,  and  no  mercenary. 
He  had  just  the  same  right  to  fight  for  America  that  the  native 
American  had.  The  Irish,  the  German,  the  Pole,  and  all  other 
exiles  have  a vested  right  in  the  maintenance  of  the  American 
Union.  Several  Irishmen  gave  up  lucrative  situations  and  busi- 
ness to  join  the  army;  they  had  sacrificed  their  interests  to  their 
patriotism.  Many  a patriotic  young  Irishman  wanted  to  learn 
the  use  of  arms  and  the  science  of  war,  with  the  hope  of  one  day 
turning  them  to  practical  use  in  his  own  country.  A people  like 
the  Irish,  deprived  of  their  nationality  at  nome,  and  even  of  the 
manly  right  of  carrying  arms,  are  always  jealous  of  their  military 
reputation  abroad.  There  are  few  battle-fields  in  Europe  in 
which  the  Irish  soldier  has  not  left  his  footprints. 

The  flower  of  the  Jacobite  army,  after  the  surrender  of 
Limerick,  took  service  under  the  Fleur  de  Lis  of  France,  and  their 
military  career  is  a part  of  the  history  of  Europe. 

* When  Luxemburg  drew  his  lines  around  Namur,  a fortress 
deemed  impregnable,  it  fell  before  the  ringing  cheer  and  dashing 
charge  of  Irish  valour.  Brilliant  were  their  services  under  the 
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princely  Mountcashel,  whose  noble  blood  dyed  the  fields  of  Staf- 
fardo.  The  regiments  of  Burke  and  Dillon  saved  Cremona. 

At  Blenheim,  where  Tallard  reeled  before  the  superior  genius 
and  force  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Clare’s  dragoons  bore  off  two  of 
the  enemy’s  standards. 

The  services  of  the  brigade  at  Ramillies  and  Fontenoy  are 
proudly  chronicled  in  French  history.  The  latter  was  as  decisive, 
in  its  way,  for  the  French,  as  Waterloo  was  for  the  English. 

**  And  Fontenoy,  famed  Fontenoy,  had  been  a Waterloo, 

Were  not  these  exiles  ready  then,  fresh,  vehement,  and  true.” 

King  Louis  publicly  thanked  the  brigade,  and  created  Count 
Lally  a general  on  the  field  of  battle.  King  George  uttered  that 
memorable  imprecation  on  the  penal  code  : Cursed  be  the  laws 

that  deprive  me  of  such  subjects.” 

Later  still,  in  the  desperate  struggle  for  the  crown  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  the  young  blood  of  Ireland  deluged  the  olive- 
groves  of  Spain. 

When  the  New  World  rose  to  disenthral  itself  from  the  des- 
potism of  the  Old,  the  generous  manhood  of  Ireland  flung  itself 
into  the  contest  for  liberty. 

Even  in  the  republics  of  Chili,  Bolivia,  and  Venezuela,  the 
praises  of  O’Brien,  Dillon,  Devereux,  and  other  Irish  patriots  are 
yet  sung  in  the  soft  Castilian  tongue,  by  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco 
and  mountain  fastnesses  of  the  Andes. 

A new  field  now  opened  to  Irish  valour  and  Irish  gratitude  ; 
and  the  tried  heroism  of  Meagher’s  Brigade,  and  several  other 
Irish  brigades  and  regiments,  has  added  a new  chaplet  to  our 
heroic  record,  and  has  given  us  a stronger  claim  to  the  protection 
and  gratitude  of  the  American  nation. 

The  first  duty  of  Irishmen  as  citizens  of  America  is  obedience 
to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country ; and  any  attempt  to 
destroy  the  Government,  under  which  they  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
peace  and  plenty,  is  a crime  against  their  indefeasible  rights, 
which  they  should  resent  even  with  their  lives. 

It  is  computed  that  in  the  Federal  armies  alone  there  were 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  Irishmen.  Most  of 
these  were  amalgamated  with  various  commands,  scattered  from 
the  Empire  State  to  sunny  Florida,  from  Rappahannock’s  tide  to 
the  Pacific. 

On  the  bloody  fields  of  Virginia,  down  amid  the  cotton-fields 
of  Georgia  and  the  swamps  of  the  Carolinas,  lie  the  bleached 
bones  of  many  an  Irish  soldier  and  chief. 

Whether  storming  the  bloody  heights  of  Fredericksburg,  or 
checking  the  enemy’s  advance  at  Fair  Oaks  and  Malvern  Hill,  or 
making  that  fearful  dash  ajt  Antietam,  or  rescuing  the  abandoned 
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cannon  at  Chancellorsville,  or  sweeping  Early  from  the  Shenan- 
doah, or  in  planting  the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  the  walls  of 
Atlanta  and  Savannah,  the  Irish  soldier  has  won  a high  reputation  ; 
and  the  greatest  detractor  of  his  race,  even  the  London  ‘‘  Times” 
itself,  has  not  dared  to  question  his  bravery  as  a soldier,  or  his 
devotion  to  the  flag  under  which  he  fought. 

During  my  connection  with  the  Irish  Brigade,  I fully  availed 
myself  of  every  opportunity  to  collect  all  the  materials  I could 
relating  to  what  had  transpired,  and  to  take  notes  of  what  oc- 
curred under  my  own  observation,  with  the  intention  of  writing  a 
history  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  that  noble  little  band.  In  order 
to  make  my  work  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  I give  a sketch 
of  the  different  battles  in  which  the  brigade  participated,  but 
making  the  part  it  took  in  the  strife  the  leading  feature.  I have 
also  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  elastic  vitality  of  the  race  by 
anecdotes,  sketches  of  camp-scenes,  and  the  festivities  held  on 
national  holidays  in  the  field,  and  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy. 

I have,  too,  as  far  as  I was  able,  collected  the  names  of  the 
officers  and  men,  killed  or  wounded.  I have  done  my  best  to 
give  a true  and  impartial  history ; and  if  I have  failed  in  any 
particular,  I trust  some  other  writer  will  supply  the  deficiency, 
that  thus  we  may  hand  down  to  posterity  a true  and  correct 
history  of  a brigade  whose  exploits  they  will  rehearse  with 
wondering  admiration. 

I do  not  write  this  work  from  any  mercenary  motives,  but  with 
the  sole  desire  of  helping  to  rescue  from  obscurity  the  glorious 
military  record  we  have  earned  in  America. 

I hope  that  the  history  of  every  Irish  regiment  and  brigade  in 
the  American  service  will  be  written,  and  thus  preserve  the 
materials  for  some  future  Bancroft  of  Irish  history. 

We  have  given  too  many  Irish  regiments  and  brigades  to  the 
American  service  to  let  their  history  sink  into  obscurity  ; besides, 
their  bravery  and  services  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  cause  a 
glow  of  pride  to  tingle  through  every  Irishman’s  heart.  I have 
confined  myself  to  the  Irish  Brigade  ; but  we  are  not  to  forget 
that  this  comprised  but  a small  portion  of  the  Irish  element  in  the 
American  armies.  We  also  have  given  many  distinguished  Irish 
and  Irish- American  generals  to  the  cause — among  them,  Phil 
Sheridan,  John  Logan,  Geary,  and  Birney  ; Sweeny,  Lalor,  and 
Doherty,  of  Illinois ; Gorman,  of  Minnesota ; Magennis  and 
Sullivan,  of  Indiana ; Keilly  and  Mulligan,  of  Ohio  ; Stevenson, 
from  Missouri ; Minty,  from  Michigan ; the  noble  Smith,  of 
Delaware;  Meagher,  Shields,  Corcoran,  P.  H.  Jones,  Kiernan,  of 
New  York,  and  several  others. 

As  I have  said,  I hope  other  pens  will  write  the  histories  of 
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other  organisations.  If  I have  but  contributed  a correct  account 
of  the  Irish  Brigade  to  the  general  fund,  I am  satisfied.  I devote 
the  first  chapter  to  the  gallant  Sixty-ninth  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  its 
services  fully  entitling  it  to  a place  in  these  pages ; besides,  it  was 
the  nucleus  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  supplied  it  with  many  able 
officers  and  soldiers.  I have  added  an  appendix,  containing 
sketches  of  Generals  Meagher  and  Corcoran,  and  most  of  the 
officers  of  the  Brigade  ; and  also  a roster  of  the  names  of  the  men 
who  were  killed  or  wounded  in  battle,  and  have  given  some  of 
General  Meagher’s  official  reports  and  letters. 

To  my  talented  friend,  Doctor  William  O’Meagher,  I have 
left  the  pleasing  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Brigade  for  ’64 
and  ’65.  He  was  surgeon  of  the  Sixty-ninth  during  that  time ; and, 
from  his  literary  acquirements  and  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
services,  is  much  better  qualified  for  the  task  than  I.  As  I was 
then  with  Sherman  in  Georgia,  I know  little  personally  of  its 
career.  He  also  gives  a short  sketch,  en  passant^  of  the  gallant 
Corcoran  Legion. 

As  to  itiy  own  services,  both  with  the  Brigade  and  Sherman’s 
army,  I hope  it  will  not  be  deemed  egotism  on  my  part  to  give 
the  following  from  several  congratulatory  notices  and  letters  I 
have  received  from  the  press  and  from  commanding  officers  with 
whom  I served : 

Headquarters  Second  Corps^  Army  of  the  Potomac,  ’63. — I feel  very  great  pleasure  in  bearing 
testimony  to  the  gallantry  and  other  soldierly  qualities  of  my  friend,  Captain  D.  P.  Conyng- 
ham,  and  the  efficient  services  he  rendered  me  at  Chancellorsville,  where  he  acted  as  one  of 
iny  aids.  Thomas  F.  Meagher, 

Lately  commmanding  the  Irish  Brigade. 

At  the  battle  of  Kesaca  I carried  orders  under  a fierce  fire  of 
the  enemy,  and  subsequently  led  a division  into  action,  getting 
wounded  in  the  breast.  Major-General  Schofield  thanked  me 
jiersonally  on  the  field  ; and  from  the  general  on  whose  staff  I 
served  I received  the  following  complimentary  letter : 

CedaRw  Springs,  Ga.,  May  18,  1864. 

Captain  P.  D.  Conyngham,  Acting  A.D.C.; 

Captain — I cannot  disrupt  the  associations  that  bind  me  to  my  personal  staff  without 
thanking  you  for  the  many  services  you  have  rendered  me.  The  gallant  manner  in  which 
you  have  conveyed  my  orders  under  a heavy  fire,  during  the  fearful  ordeal  to  which  my 
division  was  subjected  on  the  14th  inst.,  not  only  commands  my  acknowledgment  and 
admiration,  but  attests  my  long-confirmed  opinion,  that  the  Irish  soldier  is  the  nonpareil  of  a 
soldier.  With  the  best  wishes  of  your  chief  for  your  future  success  and  welfare. — I am  truly 
yours,  J.  H.  J udaii,  Brigadier-General,  U.  S.  A. 

If  I have  failed  in  doing  justice  to  the  merits  of  any  officer,  it 
is  through  no  spirit  of  partiality,  but  from  the  want  of  proper 
information.  Among  other  sources  of  information,  I am  much 
indebted  to  the  admirable  letters  of  the  brave,  talented,  but  ill- 
fated  ‘‘  Galloglass.” 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1861,  in  response  to  tlie  call  of  President 
Lincoln  for  the  first  levy  of  troops  to  quell  the  incipient  rebellion, 
the  New  York  militia  promptly  and  with  enthusiastic  ardour 
volunteered  their  services.  Foremost  among  them,  the  Sixty- 
ninth,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Michael  Corcoran,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  ranks  of  the  national  army  in  defence  of  their 
adopted  country,  its  glory,  and  integrity.  The  court-martial  of 
Colonel  Corcoran  for  disobedience  of  orders  in  refusing  to  parade 
his  regiment  in  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  summarily 
dissolved,  and  the  charges  dismissed,  to  the  intense  satisfaction  of 
the  community  at  large,  in  accordance  with  the  following  order : 
Special  Orders,  No.  9. 

First  Division,  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  New  York,  April  20,  1861. — In  pursuance  of 
Special  Orders,  No.  58,  from  General  Head-quarters,  tlie  court-martial 
detailed  for  the  trial  of  Colonel  Corcoran,  of  the  Sixtj'-ninth  Regiment,  is 
dissolved,  and  the  charges  dismissed ; and  Colonel  Corcoran  is  directed 
forthwith  to  resume  the  command  of  his  regiment. — By  order  of  Major- 
General  Charles  W.  Sandford.  George  W.  Morell,  Div.  Eng.,  Acting 
Division  Inspector. 

Colonel  Corcoran  immediately  promulgated  the  following 
orders  to  his  regiment,  which  had  already  nearly  completed  its 
arrangements  to  start  in  defence  of  the  national  capital : 

Colonel  Corcoran  will  embark  his  regiment  to-morrow,  viz.,  between  ten 
and  eleven  o’clock,  on  board  the  “ James  Adger,”  Pier  No.  4,  North  River,  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  men,  all  told. — Charles  W.  Sandford,  Major- 
General.  New  York,  April  22,  1861. 

This  order  provided  but  for  the  transportation  of  one  thousand 
men ; and  as  the  regiment  numbered  eight  hundred  more,  those 
who  were  compelled  to  remain  behind  felt  bitterly  disappointed, 
but  their  patriotic  zeal  was  soon  fully  gratified. 

In  Colonel  Corcoran’s  general  order  to  the  regiment  before 
starting,  the  following  patriotic  sentence  occurs : 

‘•The  commandant  feels  proud  that  his  first  duty,  after 
being  relieved  from  a long  arrest,  is  to  have  the  honour  of 
promulgating  an  order  to  the  regiment  to  rally  to  the  support 
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of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States.”  ,0a 
the  day  of  departure,  after  the  regiment  had  formed  into 
line  in  Great  Jones  Street,  they  were  presented  with  a splendid 
silk  United  States’  flag  by  the  wife  of  Judge  Daly.  This  appro- 
priate present  was  received  with  cheers  for  the  fair  donor ; and 
Colonel  Corcoran  requested  Judge  Daly  to  inform  his  lady  that 
her  flag  should  never  suffer  a stain  of  dishonour  while  a mail  of 
the  Sixty-ninth  remained  alive  to  defend  it. 

About  three  o’clock  the  order  of  march  was  given.  The  regi- 
ment moved  into  Broadway  amid  deafening  cheers ; flags  and 
banners  streamed  from  the  windows  and  house-tops ; ladies  waved 
their  handkerchiefs  from  the  balconies,  and  flung  bouquets  on  the 
marching  column.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  was  a decorated 
waggon,  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  bearing  the  inscription  Sixty- 
ninth,  remember  Fontenoy,”  and  ‘‘No  North,  no  South,  no  East, 
no  West,  but  the  whole  Union.” 

The  officers  of  the  regiment  were  as  follows  — Colonel, 
Michael  Corcoran;  Lieutenant-Colonel,  Kobert  Nugent;  Major, 
James  Bagley;  Adjutant,  John  McKeon  ; Volunteer  Aids,  C.  G. 
Halpine,  John  Savage;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Mooney;  suc- 
ceeded by  Rev.  B.  O’Reilly,  S.  J. ; Engineers,  James  B.  Kirker, 
John  H.  McCunn,  L.  D’Homergue;  Surgeon,  Robert  Johnson; 
Assistants,  Drs.  James  L.  Kiernan,  J.  Pascal  Smith,  P.  Nolan; 
Quartermaster,  Joseph  B.  Tully ; Paymaster,  Matthew  Kehoe ; 
Sergeant-Major,  Arthur  Tracey  ; Colour-Sergeant, Murphy. 

Company  A,  Captain  James  PI agger ty ; First-Lieutenant, 
Theodore  Kelly  ; Second-Lieutenants,  Daniel  Strayne,  Dennis  F. 

Sullivan ; Orderly  Sergeant,  Bermingham,  One  hundred 

and  twenty  men. 

Company  B,  Captain  Thomas  Lynch ; First-Lieutenant,  Thos. 

Leddy ; Second-Lieutenant,  W.  H.  Giles  ; Orderly  Sergeant, 

Cahill.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  men. 

Company  C,  Captain  James  Cavanagh;  First-Lieutenant, 
John  PI.  Ryan ; Second-Lieutenant,  J.  Rowan.  Eighty-six  men. 

Company  D,  Captain  Thomas  Clarke ; First-Lieutenant, 
Thomas  P’ay;  Second-Lieutenants,  James  L.  Dungan,  Michael 
O’Boyle ; Orderly  Sergeant,  M.  Maguire.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  men. 

Company  E,  Captain  P.  Kelly;  First-Lieutenant,  John  Bag- 
ley;  Orderly  Sergeant,  Andrew  Reed.  On^'  ^^indred  men. 

Company  F,  Captain  John  Breslin ; F st-Lieutenant,  P. 

Duffy ; Second-Lieutenant,  M.  P.  Breslin ; D’Alton.  One 

hundred  men. 


See  Appendix  for  sketch  of  officers. 
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Company  G,  Captain  Felix  Duffy;  First-Lieutenant,  Henry 
J.  McMahon ; Orderly  Sergeant,  Thomas  Phibbs.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  men. 

Company  H,  Captain  James  Kelly;  First-Lieutenant,  W. 
Butler;  Second-Lieutenants,  James  Lyons,  James  Gannon; 
Orderly  Sergeant,  F.  Welpley.  One  hundred  and  twenty-six  men. 

Company  J,  Lieutenant  John  Coonan,  commanding;  Second- 
Lieutenant,  Thomas  M.  Canton.  One  hundred  and  two  men. 

During  the  night  the  “ James  Adger  ” and  the  Harriet  Lane,” 
with  other  transports,  dropped  down  the  bay,  carrying  the  Sixty- 
ninth,  the  Eighth  Kegiment,  and  the  Thirteenth  Brooklyn.  After 
Si  pleasant  voyage,  the  fleet  reached  Annapolis,  and  the  Sixty- 
ninth  were  placed  guarding  the  line  of  railroad  from  Annapolis 
to  Washington.  In  Virginia  it  was  camped  on  Arlington 
Heights,  a beautiful  and  picturesque  situation,  forming  one  of 
the  lovely  range  of  wooded  hills  stretching  along  the  southern 
side  of  the  Potomac  River.  From  it  was  a magnificent  view 
of  the  river,  Georgetown,  and  Washington.  The  troops  were 
soon  busily  employed  throwing  up  a fort,  which,  in  honour 
of  their  colonel,  was  named  Fort  Corcoran,  over  which  they 
raised  the  first  flag  of  the  war  hoisted  on  a Federal  fort.  The 
occasion  was  a joyous  and  festive  one  in  camp.  Speeches 
were  made  by  Colonel  Hunter  (in  whose  brigade  the  Sixty- 
ninth  was  serving).  Captain  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  and  other 
officers.  Mr.  John  Savage,  who  was  acting  on  Colonel  Cor- 
coran’s staff  with  the  rank  of  captain,  sung  to  the  air  of  “ Dixie’s 
Land,”  a beautiful  and  appropriate  song,  The  Starry  Flag,”  the 
whole  regiment  joining  in  the  refrain.  Mr.  Savage  first  wrote 
and  sang  this  on  the  transport  Marion,”  on  her  perilous  route  up 
the  Potomac,  through  the  masked  batteries  of  the  enemy.  It  was 
suggested  by  an  incident  that  occurred  on  the  voyage. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  night  a rebel  boat,  with  muffled  oars, 
ran  alongside  the  gunboat,  but  seeing  the  troops  on  guard,  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  as  they  shot  away,  “ D — n the  rag ! wq  cannot 
pull  it  down  to-night.” 

Mr.  John  Savage,  in  espousing  the  Union  cause,  sacrificed 
flattering  inducements  for  principle.  While  editing  The  States  ” 
in  Washington,  he  had  formed  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  South ; and  when  war  was  imminent  they  offered  him 
“the  greatest  inducements  if  he  would  espouse  their  cause,  but 
nothing  could  tempt  him  from  the  path  of  principle  and  honour. 

The  remainder  of  the  regiment  and  Meagher’s  company  of 
Zouaves  soon  joined  them  at  Arlington  Heights.  The  Fifth  and 
Twenty-Eighth  New  York  were  also  in  the  same  brigade. 

While  the  regiment  was  thus  progressing  in  drill  and  efficiency, 
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its  patriotic  friends  at  home  were  exerting  themselves  to  raise 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  soldiers’  families.  A committee  was 
formed,  of  which  Judge  Daly  was  chairman,  R.  O’Gorman, 
treasurer,  and  W,  J.  Kane,  secretary.  Among  its  most  energetic 
members  were  Messrs  John  Hennessy,  who  laboured  with  unremit- 
ting zeal,  J.  B.  Nicholson,  F elix  E.  O’Rourke,  and  Edw.  Hart.  Mr. 
O’Gorman  soon  visiting  Europe,  his  place  was  efficiently  filled  by 
E.  J.  Wilson. 

At  this  period  McDowell  was  steadily  and  cautiously  pushing 
his  lines  towards  Fairfax  Courthouse,  which  place  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  enemy  under  General  Bonham.  Frequent  skirmishes 
occurred  between  the  advanced  posts  and  scouting-parties,  and  it 
was  quite  evident  from  every  indication  that  a battle  was  imminent. 

General  Scott’s  policy  was  to  raise  and  organise  a sufficient 
force  to  crush  out  the  rebellion  at  one  blow.  He  was  unwilling 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  their  entrenched  positions,  which  he  felt 
would  be  done  at  a disadvantage,  thereby  giving  them  a probable 
chance  of  gaining  the  first  victory,  then  a matter  of  vital  im- 
portance. He  was  overruled,  however,  and  influenced  by  the 
urgent  representations  of  certain  influential  parties,  contrary  to 
his  firm  conviction  and  better  judgment.  Public  opinion,  also, 
as  expressed  in  the  newspapers,  seemed  to  favour  an  immediate 
advance  of  the  Union  forces,  before  the  enemy  could  become 
more  formidable,  and  thus  it  was  determined  to  bring  on  a general 
engagement. 

About  the  12th  of  July,  1861,  Colonel  Corcoran  received 
orders  from  General  McDowell  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to 
march  at  a moment’s  notice;  and  on  the  15th  the  order  to 
march  at  2 p.  m.  next  day  was  read  to  the  regiment  while  on 
parade.  The  ensuing  night  was,  accordingly,  spent  in  various 
avocations  by  officers  and  men.  Many  went  to  confession,  nearly 
all  wrote  home  to  their  friends  the  exciting  new^s,  sending  large 
sums  of  money  which  had  been  just  received,  while  many  others 
gave  loose  rein  to  fun  and  jollification,  as  numberless  empty 
bottles  and  kegs  could  amply  testify.  Very  little  sleep  was  en- 
joyed by  any  one. 

The  morning  of  the  16th  dawned,  and  the  preparations  for  a 
general  advance  of  the  army  were  witnessed  on  all  sides  ; blankets 
were  rolled  up,  haversacks  filled  with  three  days’  rations,  guns 
and  equipments  brightly  polished,  and  cartridge-boxes  crammed 
with  buck  and  ball  ammunition. — Finally,  about  tw^elve  o’clock 
noon,  under  the  full  blaze  of  a scorching  sun,  the  right  wing  of 
the  army  commenced  to  move.  But  on  this  day  very  little  pro- 
gress was  made,  owing  to  a want  of  proper  organisation  every- 
where apparent. 
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The  Sixty-ninth,  exclusive  of  the  officers,  numbered  over  a 
thousand  men,  and  presented  as  fine  an  appearance  as  many 
regular  regiments. 

The  line  of  march  was  taken  up  about  noon.  The  corps  of 
engineers  led  the  van,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Quinlan^ 
Lieutenants  DTIommergue  and  M^Quade,  followed  by  an  im- 
provised drum-corps,  playing  the  old  familiar  inspiriting  airs. 
After  these  came  Colonel  Corcoran  and  staff-officers,  including. 
Captain  T.  F.  Meagher,  acting  as  major  in  place  of  Major  Bagley, 
who  had  remained  in  New  York  ; Captain  Haggerty,  acting  as 
lieutenant-colonel  in  place  of  Colonel  Nugent,  who  had  been  in- 
jured some  days  previously  by  a fall  from  his  horse ; and 
Captain  J.  H.  Nugent,  acting  as  adjutant.  The  surgeons, 
chaplain,  quartermasters,  and  non-commissioned  officers,  including 
the  colour-guard,  follov/ed  immediately  after. 

On  the  march  the  Sixty-ninth  was  ordered  to  join  the  brigade 
commanded  by  Colonel  W.  T.  Sherman  (^who  subsequently  at- 
tained to  such  enviable  distinction),  and  so  continued  until  after  the 
engagement.  The  brigade  encamped  on  the  first  night  near 
Vienna,  to  which  place  the  Sixty-ninth  had,  in  the  previous 
month,  made^  a midnight  excursion  to  the  rescue  of  the  Ohio 
troops,  which  had  been  surprised  by  the  enemy. 

After  a comfortless  night  spent  amid  the  foul  exhalations  of 
a swamp  the  regiment  again  started  on  the  march  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  17th,  and  about  10  o’clock  A.  M.  came  in  sight  of 
F airfax  Courthouse.  Here  the  regiment  made  a flank  movement 
for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy’s  forces^ 
and  while  executing  it  rvere  soon  confronted  by  a force  of  more 
than  one  thousand  men,  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle  and  apparently 
prepared  to  fight.  The  order  to  halt  and  form  was  instantly 
given.  The  right  wing  of  the  Sixty-ninth  was  thrown  into  the 
fields  to  the  left,  where  it  joined  the  Second  New  York,  and  the- 
line  moved  rapidly  down  on  the  enemy.  The  latter,  however, 
turned  and  fled  into  the  village,  and  thence  towards  Centreville,. 
being  considerably  hastened  in  theif*  flight  by  a few  shots  from 
the  guns  of  the  Eighth  New  York  Artillery  and  Ayres’s  Battery. 
In  the  village  were  found  the  camp  equipments,  arms,  stores,  &c.,. 
of  General  Bonham’s  division,  the  sight  of  which  caused  many  to 
think  that  surely  the  rebellion  would  be  soon  and  easily  subdued. 
Major  Sullivan,  of  the  Second  Rhode  Island,  was  the  first  to 
enter  the  entrenchments,  while  Corporal  McMahon,  of  the  samo 
regiment,  secured  the  Confederate  flag  which  had  been  left  flying. 

During  the  march  the  roads  were  so  much  obstructed  by  felled 
trees  that  considerable  delay  was  occasioned  by  their  removal, 
and  several  halts  had  thus  to  be  made.  In  one  of  these  Captain 
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Breslia  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  the  accidental 
discharge  of  a musket  that  had  fallen  from  the  stack.  He  was 
placed  in  an  ambulance,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  Centreville. 

Again  the  line  of  march  was  taken  up  towards  Centreville, 
and  in  a short  time  the  news  was  brought  that  Germantown  also 
was  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  which  fact  added  considerably  to 
the  previous  excitement.  Fatigue,  hunger,  thirst,  were  all  for- 
gotten when  the  green  banner  and  the  National  flag  were  placed 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  abandoned  fortifications,  while  between 
both  the  Sixty-ninth  passed  in  triumph,  ‘‘  hats  and  caps  waving 
on  the  bayonet  points,  and  an  Irish  cheer,  such  as  never  before 
shook  the  woods  of  old  Virginia,  swelling  and  rolling  far  and 
wide  into  the  gleaming  air.” 

Next  morning  (18th),  Centreville,  too,  was  found  evacuated. 

The  positions  of  the  army  at  this  juncture  were  as  follows : 
General  Tyler’s  division  lay  between  Germantown  and  Centre- 
ville, Colonel  Hunter’s  at  Fairfax,  on  its  line  of  march  to  Centre- 
ville ; Colonel  Myles’s  at  Braddock’s  Cross  Boads,  and  Heintzel- 
man’s  around  Fairfax.  In  this  latter  division  was  the  Thirty- 
seventh  New  York  (Irish  Rifles),  which,  though  not  actually  en- 
gaged at  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  performed  good  service  during 
the  retreat,  in  guarding  the  stores  and  ammunition  accumulated 
at  F airfax  Station. 

Bull  Run. 

The  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  a series  of  minor,  engagements 
culminating  in  a general  action  at  Manassas.  At  first  the  F ederal 
Army  was  so  far  successful  that  a brilliant  victory  was  antici- 
pated ; but  Beauregard  had  made  such  a judicious  disposal  of  his 
troops  and  artillery  as  to  enable  him  to  keep  us  in  check,  until 
the  arrival  of  Jackson’s  and  Johnston’s  re-inforcements  enabled 
him  to  take  up  the  offensive  at  several  points,  and  thus  throw  our 
already  exhausted  army  into  confusion.  The  respective  forces 
under  Beauregard  and  McDowell  were  nearly  equal. 

The  Federal  Army  consisted  of  about  forty-three  thousand. 
Of  these,  several  militia  regiments  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, Pennsylvania,  and  one  New  York  regiment,  and  Captain 
Yarian’s  light  artillery  battery.  Eighth  New  York  State  Militia, 
left  the  field  of  battle  and  marched  home,  leaving  the  enemy  in 
front,  their  time  of  service  having  expired  on  the  20th.  To  the 
•credit  of  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  and  Thirteenth  Brooklyn,  two 
Irish  regiments,  be  it  said,  that  they  volunteered  to  remain, 
though  their  time  had  also  expired. 

Beauregard  had  only  about  forty  thousand  troops  around  Cen- 
treville and  Fairfax.  He  adroitly  drew  in  his  outer  posts  before 
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tlie  Federal  advance,  and  occupied  the  woods  and  defiles  leading 
through  Bull  Run  to  Manassas.  This  enabled  him  to  contract  his 
line  so  as  to  guard  the  most  important  passes  and  also  to  cover 
Manassas  Junction,  where  he  hourly  expected  Johnston’s  and 
Jackson’s  troops  from  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Most  of  these  re- 
enforcements had  arrived  by  the  19th,  but  Kirby  Smith,  Cooke, 
and  Longstreet  came  up  at  the  critical  moment,  when  victory 
seemed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federals,  and  by  a vigorous  assault 
along  the  Federal  lines  soon  routed  them,  their  cavalry  following 
up  the  advantage  and  throwing  them  into  indescribable  confusion. 
Though  the  forces  were  about  equal,  the  Confederates  had  a 
decided  advantage  in  artillery,  in  its  commanding  position,  and 
the  superior  manner  in  which  it  was  served. 

Manassas  plains  are  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Washington, 
extending  from  the  foot  of  Centreville  heights  across  Bull  Run  to 
Manassas  Junction.  Dark,  gloomy  woods,  deep  ravines,  wood- 
covered  runs,  and  elevated  plateaus  afforded  excellent  covering 
for  the  enemy’s  infantry  and  artillery. 

The  first  engagement  took  place  on  the  18th  at  Bull  Run,  mid- 
way between  Centreville  and  Manassas,  and  about  three  miles 
from  both  points.  General  Tyler,  who  commanded  the  right  wing 
of  the  Union  army,  ordered  Colonel  Richardson,  commanding  the 
Fourth  Brigade,  accompanied  by  Captain  Ayres’s  battery  and  four 
companies  of  cavalry,  to  reconnoitre  along  the  Run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Blackburn  Ford. 

Richardson  had  advanced  about  two  miles  along  the  Run,  and 
had  effected  a crossing  above  Blackburn  Ford,  and  commenced 
shelling  the  woods.  The  enemy’s  artillery  replied,  throwing  shells 
among  our  cavalry,  who  were  drawn  up  in  line.  Richardson 
threw  forward  heavy  lines  of  skirmishers,  who  were  met  with  a 
galling  musketry  fire  from  concealed  enemies. 

The  skirmishers  on  both  sides  soon  fell  back,  formed,  and  ad- 
vanced in  line. 

The  Federal  advance  was  met  by  the  First  Virginia  Volun- 
teers, who,  after  a few  volleys,  retreated  in  good  order,  the 
Federals  following  pell-mell  until  their  lines  were  exposed  in  front 
of  the  wood,  when  the  Virginians  turned  round  and  poured  a 
volley  on  them  in  front  and  flank.  Colonel  Richardson,  finding 
that  he  had  got  into  an  ambuscade,  hastily  fell  back.  He  was 
re-enforced  by  Sherman’s  brigade,  the  Sixty-ninth  in  advance, 
and  resumed  shelling  the  enemy’s  position,  while  they  responded 
vigorously. 

Richardson,  finding  his  force  insufficient  to  dislodge  them,  fell 
back  towards  Centreville.  No  other  movement  of  importance 
took  place  until  Sunday,  21st.  The  sun  had  risen  with  more  than 
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usual  splendour  on  that  fatal  Sunday  morning,  lighting  up  the- 
varied  landscape  with  pleasing  effect.  From  Centreville  heights, 
Porter’s  artillery  was  deliberately  shelling  Blackburn’s  and 
McLean’s  fords,  which  were  guarded  by  the  enemy’s  batteries. 
Eight  miles  away,  too,  in  the  direction  of  Stone  Bridge,  smoke 
ascended  from  the  woods  ; and  the  booming  of  artillery  told  that 
the  work  of  death  had  commenced  there. 

The  sharp  sound  of  musketry  came  ringing  from  Blackburn 
and  Mitchell’s  fords,  where  Longstreet’s  and  Bonham’s  brigades 
were  feeling  our  centre. 

Far  away  to  the  west  rose  the  dark  outlines  of  the  Blue  Sidge 
Mountains,  inclosing  as  it  were  in  an  amphitheatre  the  open 
plains  of  Manassas,  with  its  woods  and  streams,  and  glittering 
hosts  arrayed  in  battle  strife. 

The  beautiful  and  ample  woods,  with  their  deep  foliage  of 
green,  encircled  the  plains,  concealing  in  their  bosom  innumerable 
batteries  and  columns  of  deadly  enemies. 

Such  was  the  morning,  and  such  the  stirring  scene  that  inaug- 
urated the  first  real  battle  of  one  of  the  bloodiest  wars  on  record. 

Beauregard’s  line  of  battle  extended  from  Union  Mills,  on  the 
right,  Yfhich  was  held  by  Ewmll’s  brigade,  to  Stone  Bridge,  held  by 
Colonel  Evans,  thus  covering  a front  of  nine  miles  from  right  to 
left.  The  right  was  much  stronger  than  the  left,  both  in  position 
and  numbers. 

About  two  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  the  Federal  Army 
broke  camp  around  Centreville,  and  commenced  taking  up  the 
different  positions  assigned  them.  Eichardson  moved  on  the 
southern  road  leading  to  the  Bun,  and  Tyler  on  the  northern. 
Colonel  Hunter  marched  to  the  right,  moving  obliquely  towards 
the  Run,  with  the  intention  of  gaining  the  enemy’s  fiank. 

Colonel  Miles  remained  at  Centreville,  in  command  of  the  post 
and  reserves. 

The  battle  opened  by  an  attack  on  the  enemy’s  left  at  Stone 
Bridge,  v/hich  Colonel  Hunter  had  fianked  by  crossing  higher  up 
at  Dudley  Ford,  driving  the  rebel  general,  Evans,  before  him, 
while  Tyler  was  fiercely  disputing  the  ford  with  Wheat’s  Louisiana 
troops. 

Heintzelman  moved  towards  Red  House  Ford,  and  proceeded 
at  right  angles  with  the  river  tovvmrds  Stone  Bridge,  in  order  to 
cover  the  passage  of  Tyler’s  Division. 

Heintzelman  crossed  the  ford,  and  was  confronted  by  some  Ala- 
bama troops  in  line.  He  cheered  on  his  New  York  Fire  Zouaves 
to  the  attack,  but  they  were  met  by  a withering  artillery  and  mus- 
ketry fire,  which  made  them  fall  back.  The  Fourteenth  Brooklyn 
made  a better  show,  but  were  forced  to  give  way,  both  suffering 
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severely.  He-inforcements  were  brought  up,  and  the  Alabamians 
and  Mississippiaris  were  forced  to  retreat,  and  fall  back  towards 
Kobinson  House,  suffering  severely  all  the  time.  We  had  now 
secured  Stone  Bridge,  Tyler  had  crossed  and  formed  a junction 
with  Heintzelman,  our  artillery  was  thundering  away  at  the  enemy’s 
right  and  centre,  and  everything  looked  hopeful  for  the  Federals. 

Jackson’s  Brigade  and  Hampton’s  Legion  re-enforced  Evans, 
and  were  supported  by  artillery,  which  unmasked  at  different  open- 
ings in  the  woods  and  opened  a deadly  tire  along  our  lineSo 
The  fighting  on  our  right  was  desperate  all  the  morning;  and 
Beauregard,  penetrating  McDowell’s  intention  of  crushing  his  left 
wing,  ordered  up  his  reserves  and  re- enforcements  from  liis  right. 
He  also  ordered  an  advance  of  his  right,  in  order  to  distract  our 
attention  from  his  left. 

Johnston  and  Beauregard  fiercely  galloped  to  the  left,  to  re- 
trieve their  disasters  there.  Jackson  sat  his  horse  calmly  looking 
on,  while  his  Virginia  brigade  lay  down  near  him,  waiting  to  be 
ordered  into  action. 

Jackson  had  now  formed  a new  line,  which  checked  Hunter’s 
advance.  Keys’  and  Sherman’s  brigades  were  ordered  up  to  sup- 
port the  latter,  the  Sixty-Kinth  N.  Y,  S.  M.  in  advance.  The 
column  moved  to  the  right,  and  drew  up  in  a small  open  field, 
separated  from  Hunter’s  column  by  a belt  of  wood,  which  was 
filled  with  rebel  batteries  and  troops.  The  rebels  were  gallantly 
pushed  back  by  Hunter ; but,  on  reaching  their  batteries,  and 
being  re-enforced,  they  made  a fierce  stand,  meeting  our  repeated 
charges  with  desperate  resistance.  The  incessant  roar  of  artillery 
came  from  batteries  at  close  range.  Shell  and  round-shot, 
ploughed  through  the  ranks,  and  shattered  the  trees ; thick 
volumes  of  smoke  rose  from  the  woods,  and  floated  along  the 
valleys. 

The  rebels  had  repelled  charge  after  charge,  regiment  after 
regiment,  when  the  Sixty-ninth  was  ordered  to  the  a^ssault. 
Stripped  of  knapsacks  and  overcoats,  they  swept  up  the  hilJ, 
across  the  open  field,  on  towards  the  wood,  delivering  fire  after 
fire  on  their  concealed  foe.  Batteries  opened  on  them  right  and 
left,  hurling  grape  into  their  very  faces,  while  from  the  shelter  of 
the  woods  a stream  of  lead  ^vas  poured  on  them.  It  was  a 
gallant  charge,  gallantly  led  and  gallantly  sustained.  After  each 
repulse,  the  regiment  formed  and  charged  right  up  on  the  batteries. 
Meagher’s  company  of  Zouaves  suffered  despercJely,  their  red 
dress  making  them  a conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy.  Wlieii 
Meagher’s  horse  v/as  torn  from  under  him  by  a rifled  cannon 
ball,  he  jumped  up,  waved  his  sword,  and  exclaimed,  ‘‘Boys! 
look  at  that  flag — remember  Ireland  and  Fontenoy.”  The  regi- 
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ment  bravely  but  vainly  struggled  to  capture  the  batteries,  and 
drive  the  enemy  from  the  shelter  of  the  wood.  Colonel  Corcoran 
rallied  and  charged  with  them  in  every  assault.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Haggerty,  a native  of  Glenswilly,  County  Donegal,  and 
as  fine  a specimen  of  a Celt  as  Ireland  could  produce,  fell,  shot 
through  the  heart ; while  beside  him  fell  poor  Costelloe,  a recent 
arrival  from  Waterford,  and  a noble  amiable  youth. 

The  regiment  at  length  was  ordered  by  Colonel  Sherman  to 
fall  back  to  shelter.  General  McDowell,  who  was  a spectator  of 
the  charge,  rode  up  to  the  Sixty-ninth  and  personally  thanked  them. 

Beauregard  was  fast  pushing  infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry 
to  support  his  left.  Blenker’s  brigade  was  ordered  from  our  left 
to  the  right. 

The  fighting  was  fiercest  about  Henry’s  and  Robinson’s  House, 
where  we  had  Rickett’s  and  Griffin’s  batteries.  This  position  was 
taken  and  retaken  several  times  during  the  day. 

Despite  our  repeated  repulses  and  heavy  losses  on  our  left,  the 
enemy  were  so  hard  pressed  that  they  were  about  giving  way 
when  troops  were  seen  marching  from  Manassas  Junction.  They 
were  the  remainder  of  Johnston’s  army,  under  Kirby  Smith. 
That  general,  with  his  fresh  troops,  was  ordered  to  attack  our 
right  and  rear  : vdiich  he  did,  supported  by  Early’s  brigade  and 
Johnston’s  whole  line ; while  Longstreet,  Jones,  and  Ewell 
pressed  our  left,  and  demonstrated  on  Centreville. 

This  vigorous  assault,  supported  by  a heavy  artillery  fire, 
changed  the  tide  of  events.  Our  troops,  highly  over-estimating 
the  strength  of  the  re-enforcements,  lost  heart,  and  began  to  give 
way  at  several  points.  Our  reserves  seemed  not  available,  or 
were  on  their  march  to  support  our  right  wing  when  the  panic 
began  to  set  in.  To  add  to  this  confusion,  the  teamsters,  who 
had  moved  up  too  close  to  the  main  body  and  lined  the  Warrenton 
road,  became  terror-stricken.  The  news  spread  that  the  army 
was  retreating,  when  the  teamsters  fiercely  whipped  their  animals, 
soon  blocking  up  the  roads  i citizens,  of  whom  there  were  a good 
many  looking  on,  rushed  frantically  forward,  seizing  any  animals 
they  could  lay  hands  upon.  These  were  soon  joined  by  the  panic- 
stricken  army.  To  add  to  the  horror  of  the  troops,  Jones’s 
rebel  brigade  had  attacked  Centreville,  and  Blenker’s  reserves 
were  retreating  towards  Washingtone  Two  masked  batteries 
opened  on  the  retreating  masses,  blocking  up  the  road  with 
waggons,  caissons,  artillery,  ambulances,  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers.  Artillery  horses  had  their  traces  cut,  and  were  mounted 
by  officers,  privates,  and  civilians,  who  made  flank  movements 
through  the  fields.  There  was  a regular  mingling  and  confusion 
of  soldiers  without  arms,  members  of  Congress  and  editors  with- 
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out  hats  or  coats,  ladies  in  buggies,  waggons,  and  on  horseback ; 
special  correspondents,  including  Bull  Run  Russell,  of  the  London 
‘‘  Times,’’  almost  scared  to  death,  while  behind  all  came  the  rebel 
cavulrj,  cutting  and  slashing. 

The  disaster  of  Bull  Run,  when  properly  considered,  seemed 
natural  and  almost  inevitable.  Raw  troops  who  had  never  been 
in  a battle  were  hurled  against  strongly  intrenched  positions,  well 
maimed  and  gunned.  They  had  by  desperate  fighting  succeeded 
in  driving  the  enemy  from  some  of  their  strongest  lines,  when 
fresh  troops  were  hurled  against  them  at  all  points.  As  for  the 
panic,  it  was  first  commenced  by  the  teamsters  and  civilians ; and 
the  militia,  not  knowing  much  more  about  a battle,  became  in- 
fected, and  thus  it  spread  to  the  whole  army.  Such  a thing  could 
not  happen  with  an  army  six  months  in  the  field.  It  taught  the 
country  a lesson,  and  made  the  leaders  lay  their  plans  with  more 
judgment  in  future.  It  was,  after  all,  but  a training-school  to 
open  men’s  eyes  to  the  real  necessities  and  responsibilities  of  war. 

Incidents  of  the  Battle. 

The  standard-bearer  of  the  green  flag  of  the  Sixty-ninth  was 
shot  down,  but  the  flag  was  instantly  raised  again.  The  second 
man  was  shot,  and  a rebel  tore  the  flag  from  his  grasp.  Exerting 
himself,  he  shot  down  the  rebel,  rescuing  the  flag,  and  seized  a 
rebel  colour ; but  he  was  soon  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  the 
trophy  taken  from  him,  besides  being  taken  prisoner  with  his  own 
flag.  He  had  a concealed  revolver,  and  shot  the  two  men  in 
charge  of  him,  and  captured  a captain’s  sword  and  a prisoner, 
which  he  brought  in  with  him.  His  name  was  John  D.  Keefe, 
of  Meagher’s  Zouaves. 

The  Sixty-ninth  left  the  field  in  good  order,  with  colours 
flying.  Colonel  Corcoran  formed  the  remnant  of  his  forces  into 
a kind  of  square  to  meet  a charge  of  cavalry,  which  they  repulsed. 
As  they  gained  the  road  they  were  again  charged  on,  and  Colonel 
Corcoran  was  wounded  through  the  leg.  The  crowd  and  pressure 
of  fugitive  troops  rushing  by  was  so  great,  and  the  confusion  so 
general,  that  his  men  lost  sight  of  him,  and  he  fell  into  the  enemy’s 
hands  along  with  Captain  James  Mclvor,  Lieutenant  Edward 
Conolly,  Colour  - Sergeant  John  Murphy,  Sergeant  William 
O’Donohue,  and  about  thirty  privates. 

When  lying  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  batteries,  before  the 
charge,  the  raised  flag  was  a prominent  mark  for  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Corcoran  ordered  the  man  to  lower  it. 

“ Don't  ask  me,  colonel,”  he  replied ; “ I’ll  never  lower  it,” 
and  was  instantly  killed.  Another  sprang  to  it,  and  met  the  same 
fate.  Colonel  Corcoran  was  everywhere  conspicuous,  cheering  on 
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and  rallying  the  troops  even  when  wounded  he  checked  the 
rebel  advance  with  his  little  band,  and  disdained  to  leave  the  field 
until  he  was  captured  at  his  post  of  honour. 

A Southern  officer  said  that,  amid  the  few  which  held  ground, 
Corcoran’s  Irish  regiment  stood  “ like  a,  rock  in  the  whirlpool 
rushing  past  them.  . , The  Irish  fought  like  heroes,”  and  at  the 
end  did  slovvdy  retire.” 

The  losses  in  the  battle  were,  all  told,  about  two  thousand 
Federals  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  ConfederateSo  The 

Federals  lost  most  of  their  artillery,  stores,  and  arms.  The 

Sixty-ninth  lost  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  men. 

G-eorge  Yfilkes,  who  witnessed  the  battle,  in  his  paper,  The 
Spirit  of  the  Times,”  says  : 

“ The  Sixty-ninth,  which,  with  the  Scotch  regiment  of  Wis- 
consin men  and  the  New  York  Thirteenth,  had  been  wading 
through  batteries  since  their  arrival  on  the  held,  marched  past  in 
splendid  order,  their  banners  flying  as  if  on  reviewg  and  their 
faces  sternly  set. 

/'They  passed  dowm  the  hill,  obliquely  to  the  right,  on  their 
road  to  support  Griiiin’s  battery,  wdiicli  was  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  artillery  of  the  foe.  Though  silent  as  they  passed,  a 
shout  rose  in  a few  seconds  afterwards  from  the  direction  they 
had  taken,  which  every  listener  could  mark  for  theirs ; and  the 
spiteful  one  which  responded  from  the  rebel  battery  Avas  soon 
quelled  by  the  volume  of  their  musketry.  Most  prominent  among 
them  Avas  Meagher,  .the  Irish  orator,  Avho  frequently,  during  the 
contest  of  that  turbulent  day,  AAmved  the  green  banner  of  his  regi- 
ment up  and  down  the  hottest  line  of  fire.” 

The  Special  Correspondent  of  the  “ World,”  writing,  said  : 
‘Mt  wms  a brave  sight — that  rush  of  the  Sixty-ninth  to  the 
death-struggle  I With  such  cheers  as  those  Avhich  Avon  the  battles 
of  the  Peninsula,  with  a quick  step  at  first,  and  then  a double,  and 
ad  last  a run,  they  dash  forward  along  the  edge  of  the  extended 
forest.  Coats  and  knapsacks  Avere  throAAui  to  either  side,  that 
nothing  might  impede  their  Avork ; but  Ave  know  that  no  guns 
AAmuld  slip  from  the  hands  of  those  determined  fellows,  CAmn  if 
dying  agonies  were  needed  to  close  them  with  a firmer  grasp.  As 
the  line  swept  along,  Meagher  galloped  tOAAmrds  the  head,  crying, 

^ Come  on,  boys  ! you  have  got  your  chance  at  last.’  I haA^e  not 
seen  him,  but  heard  that  he  fought  magnificently.” 

The  Southerners  themselves  spoke  of  the  fighting  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth  in  the  highest  terms.  One  journal  said : 

“No  Southerner  but  feels  that  the  Sixty-ninth  maintained  the 
old  reputation  of  Irish  valour — on  the  Avrong  side.  * ^ ^ 

honour  to  the  Sixty-ninth,  even  in  its  errors.” 
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Judge  Holt,  iu  addressing  the  volunteers  in  Kentucky,  said : 
^‘Leonidas  himself,  while  surveying  the  Persian  host  that  like  a 
troubled  sea  swept  onward  to  the  pass  where  he  stood,  would  have 
been  proud  of  the  leadership  of  Irishmen  (Sixty-ninth).” 

The  following  amusing  dialogue,  which  is  stated  to  have  taken 
place  between  an  Irish  United  States  cavalryman  and  his  officer, 
will  show  how  true  was  Pat’s  allegiance  to  the  flag  he  had  sv/orn 
to  defend : 

Officer.— Pat,  ain’t  you  going  to  follow  the  General 
(Tv/iggs)  ? _ 

Fat. — If  Gineral  Scott  ordhers  us  to  follov/  him,  sir,  begor 
Toby  (Pat’s  horse)  can  gallop  as  well  as  the  best  of  ’em. 

O.  — I mean,  won’t  you  leave  the  abolition  army,  and  join  the 
free  South? 

P.  — Begor  I never  enlisted  in  the  abolition  army,  and  never 
will.  I agreed  to  sarve  Uncle  Sam  for  five  years,  and  the  divil  a 
pin-mark  was  made  in  the  contract,  with  my  consint,  ever  since. 
When  my  time  is  up,  if  the  army  isn’t  the  same  as  it  is  no^v,  I 
won’t  join  it  again. 

O.  — Pat,  the  “ Second  ” (Cavalry)  v/a.s  only  eighteen  months 
old  when  you  and  I joined.  The  man  vfho  raised  our  gallant 
regiment  is  now  the  Southern  President : the  man  who  so  lately 
commanded  it  is  now  a Southern  general.  Can  you  remain  in  it 
when  they  are  gone? 

P.  — W ell,  you  see  the  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Lieutenant  C.,  I 
aint  much  of  a scholar ; I can’t  argue  the  question  vvith  you ; but 
what  wmuld  my  mother  say  if  I deserted  my  colours;  Oh,  the 
divil  a give  I’ll  ever  give  in,  now,  that’s  the  ind  of  it.  I tried  to 
run  awmy  once,  a few  weeks  after  enlistin’,  but  a man  wouldn’t  be 
missed  thin.  It’s  quite  different  now,  lieutenant,  mid  I’m  not 
going  to  disgrace  either  iv  my  countries. 

O.  — Do  you  not  know  that  you  will  have  to  fire  on  green  Irish 
colours,  in  the  Southern  ranks? 

P.  — And  ivon’t  you  have  to  fire  on  them  colours  (pointing  to 
the  hag  at  Fort  Bliss)  that  yourself  and  five  of  us  licked  nine- 
teen Injins  under?  Sure  it  isn’t  a greater  shame  for  an  Irishman 
to  fire  on  Irish  colours  than  for  an  American  to  fire  on  American 
colours.  An’  th’  oath’ll  be  on  my  side,  you  know,  lieutenant. 

O.  — D — 11  the  man  that  relies  on  Paddies,  I say. 

P.  — The  same  compliments  to  desarters,  yer  honour. 

General  Meagher  has  paid  the  following  handsome  compli- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Colonel  Haggerty : 

“ On  the  silent  fields  vffiich  these  noble  mountains  overlook  and 
these  deep  graves  shadow,  I see  many  a strong  and  gallant  soldier 
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of  the  Sixty-ninth  whom  I knew  and  loved ; and  they  lie  there  in 
the  rich  sunshine,  discoloured  and  cold  in  death.  All  of  them 
were  from  Ireland;  and  as  the  tide  of  life  rushed  out,  the  last 
thought  that  left  their  hearts  was  for  the  liberty  of  Ireland. 
Prominent  among  them,  strikingly  noticeable  by  reason  of  his 
large  iron  frame,  and  the  boldly  chiselled  features,  on  which  tho 
impress  of  great  strength  of  will  and  intellect  was  softened  by  a 
constant  play  of  humour  and  the  goodness  and  grand  simplicity  of 
his  heart — wrapped  in  his  rough  old  overcoat,  with  his  sword 
crossed  upon  his  breast,  his  brow  boldly  uplifted  as  though  he 
were  still  in  command,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  done  his 
duty  sternly  to  the  last  animating  the  Poman  face — there  lies 
James  Haggerty — a braver  soldier  than  whom  the  land  of  Sars- 
tield  and  Shields  has  not  produced,  and  whose  name,  v/orked  in 
gold,  upon  the  colours  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  should  be  henceforth 
guarded  with  all  the  jealousy  and  pride  which  inspires  a regiment 
whenever  its  honour  is  at  stake  and  its  standards  ar^  in  peril.'’ 


CHAPTER  II. 

On  their  return  to  New  York  the  men  and  officers  received  a 
regular  ovation.  Their  reception  in  Washington,  Philadelphia, 
and  even  Baltimore,  which  at  that  time  strongly  favoured  seces- 
sion, was  enthusiastic. 

In  New  York  the  civic  and  military  bodies  turned  out  to  re- 
ceive them.  The  multitude  that  crowded  Broadway  were  wild 
with  excitement,  and  gave  vent  to  their  feelings  in  vociferous 
cheers.  Banners  and  flags  were  dipped  in  salute  as  the  brave 
fellows  marched  by,  handkerchiefs  waved  from  fair  hands,  and 
bouquets  of  flowers  rained  down  on  them.  War  was  novel  to  the 
people ; it  was  a splendid  game,  with  its  gilded  fascination ; and 
the  heroes  of  the  occasion  were  now  cheered  and  feted,  and  graced 
a New  York  holiday. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  mar  the  joyous  welcome. 

The  presence  of  its  gallant  colonel  was  missed  from  the  head 
of  the  column.  His  praise  was  the  general  theme,  yet  he  was  not 
there  to  thank  the  greeting  multitude,  and  reports  were  so  contra- 
dictory regarding  his  fate  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  lost  for 
ever.  Other  familiar  faces,  too,  were  missing.  Some  were  pining 
in  dungeons,  others  had  fought  the  good  fight,  and  now  slept  as 
fSoldiers  should. 
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Soon  after  the  return  of  the  regiment  a grand  and  enthusiastic 
festival  was  held  at  Jones’s  Wood,  under  the  auspices  of  the  con- 
vention of  Irish  societies,  in  behalf  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  members  of  the  regiment  slain  at  Bull  Bun.  It  was  computed 
that  there  were  over  twenty  thousand  present  on  the  occasion, 
which,  considering  that  an  entrance  fee  was  charged,  was  one  of 
the  grandest  demonstrations  which  took  place  in  support  of  the  war. 

Captain  Meagher,  who  was  the  orator  of  the  occasion,  was 
introduced  in  a few  appropriate  remarks  by  Judge  Connolly, 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  a zealous  worker 
in  support  of  the  Irish  soldier,  and  the  wants  of  their  families. 

Captain  Meagher  stepped  forward,  and  was  received  with  a 
burst  of  applause.  He  was  fresh  from  the  battle-field,  where  he 
had  honourably  baptised  his  maiden  sword,  and  his  reception  was 
a fit  appreciation  of  his  bravery  and  talent. 

His  speech  on  the  occasion  was  truly  grand  and  sublime — a 
noble  tribute  to  brother-soldiers  in  battle,  a high  eulogium  on  the 
greatness  and  justness  of  the  American  Constitution,  and  a power- 
ful appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  rise  in  defence  of  the  flag  which 
waved  its  protecting  folds  over  them,  when  fleeing  from  the  upas 
poison  of  England’s  supremacy. 

He  gave  a vivid  account  of  the  operations  of  the  regiment 
during  its  service,  and  of  its  noble  behaviour  in  the  battle. 

This  able  speech  had  a powerful  influence  in  firing  up  the 
spirits  of  the  people  and  inducing  them  to  join  the  army. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  Captain  Meagher  received  a telegram, 
from  General  Fremont,  highly  complimentary  to  both  parties : 

Headquarters  Department  of  the  West,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  15, 
•1861. — Captain  Thomas  F.  JMeagher  Will  you  accept  the  position  of  aide- 
de-camp  on  ray  staff,  with  rank  of  colonel  ? If  so,  report  to  me. 

John  C.  Fremont,  Major-General  Commanding. 

This  handsome  offer  was  gracefully  declined  by  Captain 
Meagher,  as  he  had  been  apprised  that  the  Sixty-ninth  was  about 
re-enlisting,  and  he  was  offered  the  colonelcy  of  it. 

He  at  once  wrote  to  the  War  Department,  offering  his  services, 
as  well  as  those  of  his  regiment,  and  soon  received  the  following 
official  reply ; 

War  Department,  Washington,  August  30,  1861. 
Colonel  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  New  York : 

Sir, — The  regiment  of  infantry  known  as  the  Sixty-ninth  Infantry,  which 
you  offer,  is  accepted  for  three  years,  or  during  the  war,  provided  you  hava 
it  ready  for  marching  orders  in  thirty  days.  This  acceptance  is  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  this  department  will  revoke  the  commissions  of 
all  officers  who  may  he  found  incompetent  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties. 

Your  men  will  he  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  in  accordance 
with  General  Orders,  Nos.  58  and  61. 
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You  are  further  authorised  to  arrange  with  the  colonels  commanding  of 
four  other  regiments  to  he  raised  to  form  a brigade,  the  brigadier-general  for 
which  will  be  designated  hereafter  by  the  proper  authority  of  Government. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  A.  Scott,  Assistant-Secretary  of  War. 

On  receipt  of  this  order,  Colonel  Meagher,  aided  by  his 
numerous  friends  and  friends  of  the  cause,  decided  on  forming  an 
Irish  Brigade,  and  offering  the  command  to  General  Shields, 
whose  arrival  from  California  was  soon  expected. 

He  designed  raising  three  regiments  in  New  York,  one  in 
Massachusetts,  and  another  in  Pennsylvania.  In  B.  S.  Treanor, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  he  found  an  able  supporter  and  assistant. 

In  New  York,  too,  he  was  ably  supported  by  several  promi- 
nent and  patriotic  citizens.  Foremost  among  them  with  their 
advice,  their  services,  and  their  purses  were  Archbishop  Hughes, 
Judge  Haly,  Daniel  Devlin,  James  T.  Brady,  Andrew  Carrigan, 
John  Savage,  Richard  O’Gorman,  and  others.  An  address  was 
issued  and  committees  formed.  The  names  of  the  members  and 
their  patriotic  objects  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract : 

^‘To  aid  in  the  formation  and  despatch  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  a 
committee  of  citizens  who  sympathize  with  the  movement  has  been 
organised,  and  now  appeals  to  the  public,  and  particularly  to  all 
v/ho  claim  Irish  birth  or  lineage,  for  assistance  in  this  most  im- 
portant object. 

^‘The  names  of  the  sub-committees  will  be  found  below. 

The  committee  on  collections  is  charged  with  the  organisation 
of  collections  throughout  the  city  and  vicinity,  and  is  proceeding 
rapidly  to  the  formation  of  ward  collecting-committees,  which  will 
be  announced  in  a few  days.  Pending  the  organisation  of  the 
subordinate  collection-committees,  all  persons  willing  to  contribute 
to  this  national  and  patriotic  object  are  invited  to  hand  in  their 
subscriptions,  v/hether  large  or  small,  to  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  collections. 

The  committees  are  as  follows ; 

^Moseph  Stuart,  President;  Richard  Bell  and  Richard  O’Gor- 
man, Vice-Presidents  ; Eugene  Kelly,  Treasurer. 

“ J.  T.  Doyle,  and  subsequently  John  Savage,  Secretary. 

Executive  Committee. — Daniel  Devlin,  Richard  O’Gorman, 
Richard  Bell,  Joseph  Stuart,  Charles  P.  Daly,  Andrew  Carrigan, 
James  O’Grady,  Samuel  Sloan,  William  Mitchell,  John  Savage, 
Eugene  Kelly,  John  T.  Doyle. 

“ On  Finance. — Joseph  Stuart,  Felix  Ingoldsby,  Richard 
Bell,  Charles  P.  Daly,  Samuel  Sloan,  William  Watson, 

‘‘  On  Equipment.  — IValter  Magee,  Edward  C.  Donnelly, 
Andrew  Carrigan,  Joseph  P.  Quin,  Eugene  Kelly. 

‘‘On  Relief. — Andrew  Carrigan,  Edward  Hart,  John  Hen- 
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nessy,  Bernard  Casserly,  Felix  E.  O’Rourke,  Charles  P.  Daly, 
James  B.  Nicholson. 

On  Collections. — James  O’Grady,  Stephen  Philbin,  Ed- 
ward C.  Donnelly,  Richard  O’Gorman,  Denis  Hennessy,  Andrew 
Carrigan,  Edmund  H.  Miller,  James  Murphy,  Henry  L.  Hoguet, 
William  P.  Powers,  William  L.  Cole,  of  New  York. 

“ Samuel  Sloan,  Peter  Rice,  Daniel  O’Reilly,  Edward  Hart, 
Bernard  Casserly,  of  Brooklyn.” 

The  exertions  of  Colonel  T.  F.  Meagher  were  ably  assisted  by 
the  above  committee.  Under  such  combined  influence,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  ranks  filled  up  rapidly. 

As  each  company  was  formed  and  mustered-  in  it  was  sent  to 
Fort  Schuyler,  under  command  of  Colonel  Robert  Nugent. 

At  the  formation  of  the  Sixty-third,  a deputation  of  officers 
offered  its  colonelcy  to  Felix  E.  O’Rourke,  Esq. 

So  great  was  the  rush  of  Irishmen  to  the  ranks  of  theBrigade, 
that  recruits  came  from  Albany,  Utica,  Buffalo,  Pittsburgh,  and 
other  remote  towns  and  places. 

The  Philadelphia  regiment  was  to  be  commanded  by  Captain 
Robert  Emmet  Patterson,  of  the  regular  army,  and  son  of  General 
Patterson.  This  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a squadron  of  cavalry 
under  Captain  Gallagher,  for  years  instructor  in  cavalry  tactics  in 
Carlisle  Barracks. 

The  Boston  regiment  was  to  be  commanded  by  Colonel  Matthew 
Murphy. 

The  patriotic  ladies  of  New  York  caught  up  the  enthusiasm, 
and  resolved  themselves  into  an  effective  working  committee,  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  up  an  embroidered  stand  of  colours  for 
each  of  the  New  York  regiments  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  October,  Colonel  Meagher  deliv- 
ered one  of  his  most  brilliant  addresses  to  a crowded  audience  in 
the  Academy  of  Music,  taking  for  his  subject,  The  Irish 
Soldier — His  History  and  present  Duty  to  the  American  Republic 
— The  National  cause,  its  Justice,  Sanctity,  and  Grandeur— The 
Memories  of  the  National  Flag,  and  its  proinised  Glory.”  The 
gifted  speaker  seemed  almost  inspired  as  he  described  the  many 
battle-fields  in  which  the  Irish  soldier  had  made  his^  mark.  Then 
he  depicted  in  thrilling  v/ords  the  grandeur  and  greatness  of  the 
American  nation  and  its  glorious  Constitution,  and  the  duty  Irish- 
men ow^ed  to  a Government  v/hich  threw  open  its  protecting  arms 
to  receive  them,  exiles,  to  its  maternal  bosom.  This  truly  eloquent 
speech  had  good  effect,  and  brought  many  a stalwart  recruit  to 
the  ranks  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

Fort  Schuyler,  named  in  honour  of  General  Schuyler,  com- 
mands a splendid  view  of  Long  Island  Sound.  It  has  fine  case- 
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mates,  an  extensive  esplanade,  and  mounts  several  guns  of  large 
calibre.  The  interior  is  roomy  and  spacious  for  drill  purposes. 
The  situation  of  the  fort,  on  a jutting  neck  of  land,  is  delightful. 

Here  the  men  spent  their  time  pleasantly  enough,  reclining  on 
the  grass,  watching  the  innumerable  sloops  and  steamers  floating 
by  ; or  perched  along  the  beach,  rod  in  hand,  awaiting  a nibble  ; 
or,  perhaps,  watching  the  declining  sun  gilding  the  woods  with  its 
golden  beams,  while  around  was  dilfused  the  purple  haze  of  an 
Indian  summer. 

This  was  the  Ahna  Mater  of  the  Brigade,  where  it  learned  its 
A B C of  military  tactics.  Here  friendships  were  formed  to  be 
severed  only  by  death.  Here  they  were  visited  by  their  wives 
and  children,  and  many  a pleasant  day  passed  over  in  sweet  for- 
getfulness of  the  past  and  hope  of  the  future. 

This  soon  passed  away,  and  the  tread  of  the  brave  fellows’ 
march  echoed  on  Virginia  battle-plains,  and  their  banners  soon 
flaunted  defiantly  in  the  face  of  the  foe,  and  coflinless  graves 
shrouded  the  manly  hearts  that  now  vibrated  with  love  and  hope. 

After  a world  of  toil  and  labour.  Colonel  Meagher  succeeded 
in  fairly  launching  the  Irish  Brigade. 

The  Sixty-ninth  had  its  ranks  filled,  and  was  ordered  to 
Washington.  This  gallant  regiment  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Nugent,  who  served  under  Colonel  Corcoran  as  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  old  Sixty-ninth. 

The  ladies  of  New  York  had  prepared  their  colours,  to  present 
to  the  regiment  previous  to  their  departure. 

The  ceremony  was  a most  imposing  one,  and  was  attended  by 
some  of  the  most  respectable  and  fashionable  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  city.  The  flags  were  six  in  number,  with  a corresponding 
number  of  guidons,  and  were  of  the  richest  silk,  and  executed  in 
Tiffany’s  best  style. 

The  national  flags  were  magnificently  embroidered,  and  fringed 
with  saffron-coloured  silk ; the  stars  were  of  white  silk  on  a blue 
field,  and  in  the  centre,  in  a crimson  stripe,  was  the  name  of  the 
regiment. 

The  staffs  were  surmounted  by  a globe,  with  a gilt  eagle,  with 
the  mounting  heavily  plated  with  gold  and  embellished  with  two 
rich  crimson  tassels  pendent  from  each. 

The  regimental  flags  were  of  a deep  rich  green,  heavily  fringed, 
having  in  the  centre  a richly  embroidered  Irish  harp,  with  a sun- 
burst above  it  and  a wreath  of  shamrock  beneath.  Underneath, 
on  a crimson  scroll,  in  Irish  characters,  was  the  motto,  “ They 
shall  never  retreat  from  the  charge  of  the  lances.” 

Each  flag  bore  the  numerical  designation  of  its  respective 
regiment ; namely,  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  Ncav  York  State  Volun- 
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teers,  First  Regiment  Irish  Brigade,  Eighty -eighth  and  Sixty- 
third  the  same,  but  designated  according  to  their  respective  numbers. 

The  staff-moun tings  were  silver-plated ; the  top  being  a pike- 
head,  under  which  was  knotted  a long  bannerol  of  saffron-coloured 
silk,  fringed  with  bullion,  and  marked  with  the  number  of  the 
regiment. 

These  flags  looked  gorgeous,  and  the  needlework,  performed  by 
the  fair  donors  themselves,  was  exquisitely  executed. 

The  guidons  were  got  up  with  like  taste  and  elegance,  and  had 
the  State  and  brigade  number  of  the  regiments  embroidered  on  each. 

The  presentation  took  place  at  the  residence  of  his  Grace  the 
Most  Reverend  Archbishop  Hughes,  in  Madison  Avenue,  on  the 
18th  November. 

The  streets  around  the  Archbishop’s  residence  were  crowded 
from  an  early  hour.  A large  number  of  the  elite  of  the  city  were 
present. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Archbishop  in  Europe,  the  ceremony 
was  performed  by  the  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Starrs,  Vicar- General. 

The  steamer  “Atlas ’’brought  the  Sixty-ninth  from  Fort  Schuyler, 
it  being  the  only  regiment  ready  to  start,  and  the  officers  of  the 
other  regiments,  who  had  come  to  receive  the  flags  and  witness  the 
ceremony.  The  troops  landed  about  eleven  o’clock,  at  the  foot  of 
Thirty-fourth  street,  and  formed  into  column,  and  were  escorted 
by  the  First  Cavalry,  and  flanked  by  the  batteries  of  Captains 
Hogan  and  McMahon.  On  arriving  at  Madison  Avenue  the 
column  was  halted,  and  faced  to  the  front,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
multitude. 

The  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Starrs  addressed  the  soldiers  as  fol- 
lows : 

“ Soldiers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  officers  and  men,  the  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  of  New  York,  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Europe,  requested  me  to  attend  on  this  occasion,  as  his  represen- 
tative, and  to  open  the  proceedings  by  addressing  to  you  a few 
words.  I take  great  pleasure  in  complying  with  his  request.  I 
regret  that  he  is  not  present,  because  I know  that  you  would  be 
better  pleased  to  see  him  and  hear  his  voice.  However,  I knovv^ 
his  sentiments  in  your  regard ; I know  his  good  wishes  are  v/ith 
you  ; I know  he  has  confidence  in  your  patriotism  and  your  loyalty 
to  the  Union  and  Constitution.  I know  that  he  has  confidence  in 
the  fidelity  of  the  Irish  soldiers,  for  history  has  told  us  that  the 
Irish  soldier  has  always  done  his  duty  at  home  and  abroad. 
Wherever  his  services  have  been  employed  he  has  never  been 
found  wanting.  He  has  always  been  faithful  to  the  trusts  con- 
fided in  him.  I regret  very  much  the  disturbed  state  of  our 
country, — to  see  this  great  republic,  the  wonder  of  the  world  for 
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many  years,  so  distracted  by  civil  war.  I trust,  ere  long,  that  the 
cry  of  war,  which  has  taken  possession  of  every  part  of  this  great 
nation,  will  pass  away,  and  that  peace  will  be  restored  on  an 
honourable  and  just  basis,  and  all  become  again  united  and  happy. 
I will  not  detain  you  longer,  as  colours  are  to  be  presented  to  the 
Colonel  of  the  regiment  by  kind  and  patriotic  ladies,  and  addresses 
are  to  be  delivered  on  their  behalf  by  distinguished  gentlemen 
present.  I will  conclude  by  exhorting  you  to  be  faithful  soldiers, 
faithful  in  the  discharge  of  all  your  duties.  In  the  time  of  trial 
forget  not  your  God — be  Christian  soldiers.  And  may  He  who 
holds  in  his  hands  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  and  the  destinies 
of  nations,  be  with  you  and  direct  you  in  all  your  actions.*’ 

Colonel  Nugent  then  advanced  to  the  front,  and  Mrs.  Chalfin, 
the  lady  deputed  to  make  the  presentation  to  the  Sixty-ninth,  was 
led  forward  by  Judge  Daly,  the  colours  being  borne  by  an  orderly. 
Their  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a peal  of  cheers.  Judge 
Daly  said  : — 

Colonel  Nugent,  I am  requested  by  this  lady  beside  me — 
Mrs.  Chaliin — the  daughter  of  an  Irishman  and  the  wife  of  an 
officer  in  the  regular  army  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  ladies 
associated  with  her,  to  offer  to  your  regiment  the  accompanying 
stand  of  colours.  In  committing  to  your  charge  these  two  flags,  I 
need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  history  of  the  one  is  pregnant 
with  a meaning  in  the  light  which  it  sheds  upon  the  history  of  the 
jother.  This  green  flag,  with  its  ancient  harp,  its  burst  of  sunlight, 
and  its  motto  from  Ossian,  in  the  old  Irish  tongue,  recalls  through 
the  long  lapse  of  many  centuries  the  period  when  Ireland  was  a 
nation,  and  conveys  more  eloquently  than  by  v/ords  how  that 
nationality  v/as  lost  through  the  practical  working  of  that  doctrine 
of  secession  for  which  the  rebellious  States  of  the  South  have 
taken  up  arms.  The  period  of  Ireland’s  greatness  was  attained 
when  the  petty  princes  who  ruled  separate  parts  of  the  country, 
and  kept  it  in  unceasing  turmoil,  were  Anally  subdued,  and  the 
spectacle  of  a united  people,  under  one  government,  was  presented 
in  the  wise  and  benefleent  administration  of  that  truly  great 
monarch,  Brian  Borhoime.  It  is  that  happy  period  in  Ireland’s 
history  upon  wffiich  her  bards  love  to  dwell,  her  historians  to  dilate, 
and  around  which  cluster  the  proudest  of  her  historical  recollec- 
tions. By  what  means  was  that  nationality  extinguished,  and 
when  did  Ireland’s  miseries  begin  ? When  her  ambitious  leaders, 
the  Jefferson  Davises  of  that  period,  overthrew  the  fabric  of  the 
national  government,  and  instituted  in  its  stead  distinct  and 
separate  sovereignties,  through  whose  internal  weakness  and  clash- 
ing interests  Ireland  was  finally  brought  under  the  power  of  that 
stalv/art  English  monarchy  which  has  since  held  her  in  its  iron 
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grasp.  Does  an  Irislimaii,  therefore,  ask  what  his  duty  is  in  this 
contest  ? Let  him  learn  it  in  the  history  of  his  own  coimtry,  in 
the  story  of  that  green  flag.  Let  him,  contemplating  the  sorrows 
of  his  mother  Erin, 

‘ Eemember  the  days  of  old, 

Ere  her  faithless  sons  betrayed  her.’ 

‘‘What  is  asked  of  an  Irishman  in  this  crisis?  He  is  asked 
to  preserve  that  government  which  Montgomery  died  to  create, 
and  which  those  Irishmen  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, George  Taylor,  James  Smith,  and  Matthew  Thornton, 
meant  to  transmit,  with  its  manifold  blessings,  to  every  Irishman 
who  should  make  this  country  the  land  of  his  adoption.  To  the 
Irish  race  it  has  been  in  every  sense  a country.  A country  where 
their  native  energy  and  stimulated  industry  have  met  with  appro- 
priate rewards,  and  where  they  have  enjoyed  an  amount  of  political 
influence  not  found  in  the  land  of  their  nativity.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  our  experiment  of  self-government,  the  Irish  race 
in  America  is  as  responsible  for  the  result  as  any  other.  That  it 
has  its  defects  none  of  us  are  vain  enough  to  deny  ; but  if,  in  view 
of  what  it  has  accomplished,  any  Irish  adopted  citizen  is  willing 
to  give  it  up,  let  him  go  and  live  under  the  monarchy  of  Great 
Britain ; but  if  he  still  has  faith  in  the  teachings  of  Tone  and  the 
example  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  let  him  stand  by  that  form 
of  government  here  Avhich  they  sacrificed  their  lives  to  obtain  for 
Irishmen.  To  preserve  that  form  of  government  here,  it  must  be 
sustained  as  it  has  hitherto  been,  in  the  grandeur,  integrity,  and 
power  of  a nation,  and  not  by  a Mexican  division  into  weak  and 
rickety  republics.  To  secure  that  great  end,  you  are  now  in  arms, 
and  as  a part  of  the  military  force  that  has  come  to  the  rescue  of 
the  Bepublic,  you  and  the  organisation  of  which  you  form  a part, 
have  a weighty  and  ennobling  responsibility. 

“ You  have  chosen  to  be  known  by  the  number  of  a regiment 
already  distinguished  in  the  beginning  of  this  contest,  the  reputa- 
tion of  which  you  have  assumed  to  maintain ; but  more  than  this, 
you  and  the  organisation  to  which  you  belong  have  designated 
yourselves  by  the  proudest  name  in  Irish  military  annals — that  of 
the  Irish  Brigade.  That  celebrated  corps  achieved  its  historical 
renown  not  through  the  admitted  bravery  of  its  members  merely, 
but  chiefly  by  the  perfection  of  its  discipline  ; and  it  will  be  pre- 
cisely in  the  proportion  that  you  imitate  it  in  this  respect,  that  you 
will  or  will  not  be  known  hereafter.  The  selection  of  such  a name 
only  renders  the  contrast  more  glaring  in  the  event  of  iiiefiiciency 
and  incompetency  ; and  it  were  well,  therefore,  that  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  new  organisation  should  remember  that  if  any 
part  of  the  glory  which  the  Irish  Brigade  achieved  upon  the 
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plains  of  Ramillies,  the  heights  of  Foiitenoy,  and  at  the  gate  of 
Cremona,  is  to  descend  upon  them,  it  will  not  be  by  adopting  its 
name,  but  by  proving  hereafter,  by  their  discipline  and  by  their  deeds, 
that  they  were  worthy  to  bear  it. 

‘‘  You,  too.  Colonel  Nugent,  have  your  own  responsibility. 
Y ou  bear  the  name  of  that  gallant  Colonel  Nugent  who,  at  the 
head  of  the  Irish  horse,  at  the  battle  of  Spiers,  broke  the  compact 
infantry  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  and  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  The  Irish  soldier  has  been  distinguished  by  military  critics 
for  his  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  implicit  military  obedience, 
for  the  cheerfulness  with  which  he  endures  the  privations  and 
Iiardships  incident  to  a military  life,  and  for  his  daring  im- 
petuosity in  battle.  Look  to  it,  that  you  maintain  that  character. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  has  borne  the  highest  compliment  to  the 
merits  of  a disciplined  Irish  regiment,  in  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  the  one  led  by  him  at  the  battle  of  Meeanee,  in  the  war 
of  Scinde,  and  which  he  calls  ‘magnificent  Tipperary!’  With 
this  single  corps  of  but  four  hundred  men  and  two  thousand 
native  troops  he  encountered  and  defeated  twenty-eight  thousand 
of  the  warlike  Beloochees.  Of  the  decisive  charge  with  the  bayonet 
he  glowingly  tells  us  how  this  thoroughly  disciplined  Irish 
regiment  moved,  as  on  a review,  across  a plain  swept  by  the  fire 
of  the  enemy,  the  men  keeping  touch  and  step,  and  looking  stead- 
fastly in  the  face  of  their  foe.  These  are  examples  of  Irish 
valour  when  regulated  by  discipline,  which,  if  you  may  not  rival, 
you  can  at  least  try  to  imitate. 

“Again,  I commit  these  colours  to  your  charge,  and  in  view 
of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  every  officer  and  soldier,  by  their 
acceptance,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  in  that  connec- 
tion, that  at  the  commencement  of  this  war,  I had  occasion  to  offer, 
as  the  gift  of  a woman,  I think  the  first  flag  presented  to  a regiment 
departing  from  this  city  for  the  defence  of  the  National  Capital. 
Of  that  regiment,  the  old  Sixty-ninth,  you,  sir,  were  the  second  in 
command  ; and  at  the  head  of  it  was  the  noble-minded,  high- 
spirited  and  gallant  officer  to  whom  so  much  of  its  after  character 
was  due.  A descendant  by  the  female  line  of  that  illustrious 
Irish  soldier,  Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  whose  name  is 
identified  with  the  siege  of  Limerick,  and  who  fell  fighting  at  the 
head  of  his  brigade  upon  the  bloody  field  of  Landen,  Colonel 
Corcoran,  in  the  spirit  of  his  noble  ancestor,  received  that  flag  with 
a soldier’s  promise  and  kept  that  promise  with  a soldier’s  faith.  It 
was  not  brought  back  from  the  field  of  Manassas  on  that  day  of 
disastrous  rout  and  panic,  but  he  at  least  and  the  little  band  who 
stood  around  him  in  its  defence  went  with  it  into  captivity.  I 
need  say  no  more  when  presenting  this  splendid  gift  with  which  these 
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ladies  have  honoured  your  regiment  than  to  point  to  this  Irish 
example  of  the  faith  and  fidelity  that  is  due  by  a soldier  to  his 
flag.  Colonel  Corcoran  is  now  within  the  walls  of  a rebel  prison, 
one  of  the  selected  victims  for  revengeful  Southern  retaliation  ; 
but  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  owes  his  sad,  though 
proud  pre-eminence  to  having  acted  as  became  a descendant  of 
Sarsfield. 

Of  this  beautiful  American  standard,  illustrative  alike  of 
the  munificence  of  its  donors  and  of  the  skill  of  the  hands  that 
wrought  it,  I would  say  to  you,  as  a parting  injunction,  in  the 
language  of  John  Savage’s  song  of  the  Sixty-ninth — 

‘ Plant  that  flag 
On  fort  and  crag, 

With  the  people’s  voice  of  thunder.’  ” 

When  the  cheers  that  followed  Judge  Daly’s  remarks  sub- 
sided, Colonel  Nugent  received  the  flags  from  Mrs  Chalfin,  and 
made  a very  appropriate  reply. 

Colonel  Baker  and  the  officers  of  the  Eighty- eighth  stepped  in 
front  of  the  archiepiscopal  residence,  when  Mrs  Thomas  F. 
Meagher  was  led  forward  by  Malcolm  Campbell,  Esq.  The 
appearance  of  this  distinguished  and  patriotic  lady,  to  whose 
exertions  the  ceremonial  of  the  day  was  largely  owing,  was  hailed 
in  the  most  exultant  manner.  Mr  Campbell’s  address  was  in  a 
spirited  and  patriotic  style.  He  alluded  to  the  past  services  of  the 
Irish  soldier,  and  concluded  thus  : 

‘‘  With  confidence  and  hope,  then,  the  hands  of  beauty  commit 
these  standards  to  the  protection  of  Irish  valour.  Guard  them 
well — bear  them  firmly  through  the  shock  of  battle — make  the 
flaunting  flag  of  sedition  trail  in  the  dust  before  these  insignia  of 
the  majesty  of  the  people,  and  return  them,  in  tattered  shreds  if 
you  will,  dyed  in  blood,  and  begrimed  with  the  dust  and  smoke  of 
battle,  but  free  from  the  slightest  stain  or  speck  of  dishonour. 
Do  this,  and  there  is  still  hope  that  the  wish  that  lingers  on  the 
lips  of  your  dying  patriots  may  yet  be  gloriously  realized, 

‘ That  in  the  days  to  come  the  Green  shall  flutter  o’er  the  Red'  ” 

Colonel  Baker  received  the  colours  from  Mrs  Meagher,  and, 
having  transferred  them  to  the  colour-bearer,  made  a very 
suitable  reply. 

Colonel  Meagher,  as  commandant  of  the  proposed  fifth  regi- 
ment of  the  Brigade  then  advanced  to  the  front,  the  regimental 
standards  were  brought  forth,  and  Miss  Devlin,  who  was  to 
present  them,  was  led  forward  by  John  T.  Doyle,  Esq.,  who  ad- 
dressed Colonel  Meagher  and  his  officers  in  an  able  and  patriotic 
speech,  which  he  concluded  thus  : 
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Sir,  these  colours  are  the  gift  of  fair  women  to  brave  men^ 
I need  say  nothing  to  you  or  to  your  regiment  as  to  the  way  you 
are  to  guard  them.  You  know  a soldier’s  duty,  and  will  discharge 
it.  When  the  war  is  over,  and  peace  and  Union  have  been 
restored,  you  will  bring  them  back  here,  stained  perhaps  with  the 
dust  and  smoke  of  battle,  reddened  with  blood,  rent  into  sti'ips 
with  the  storm  and  the  wind,  and  riddled  with  bullets,  so  that 
the  stars  luay  be  seen  through  them.  But  you  will  bring  them 
back  untarnished  by  defeat  or  dishonour.  So  shall  they  be  pre- 
served for  ever,  hung  up  as  sacred  relics,  which  will  commemorate 
to  us  and  to  our  posterity  for  all  time  the  deeds,  the  sufferings, 
the  victories,  and  the  virtues  of  the  Irish  Brigade.” 

Colonel  Meagher  received  the  colours  from  the  hands  of  Miss 
Devlin.  He  made  a short  speech  in  reply,  thanking  the  noble, 
patriotic  ladies  for  their  handsome  present,  and  assuring  them 
that  these  Hags  would  be  preserved  inviolate,  and  would  be 
guarded  by  them  while  a man  of  the  regiment  remained.  When 
confronting  the  foe  with  those  standards  before  them,  he  would 
say  to  his  regiment : ‘‘Boys,  look  on  those  flags;  remember  the 
18th  of  November;  think  of  those  who  presented  them  to  you; 
die  if  necessary,  but  never  surrender.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  three  cheers  were  given  for 
the  fair  donors,  the  column  was  re-formed,  and  proceeded  on  board 
the  “Atlas.” 

The  flag  presentation  to  the  Sixty-third,  made  by  Yf.  E. 
Robinson,  Esq.,  had  already  taken  place  on  the  7th,  at  its  head- 
quarters, Camp  Carrigan,  David’s  Island. 

The  Sixty-ninth  was  enthusiastiGally  received  in  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  and  the  other  regiments  made  rapid  preparations 
to  follow.  The  Sixty-ninth  regiment  remained  a few  weeks  at 
Fort  Corcoran,  but  early  in  December  v/as  assigned  to  Major- 
General  Sumner’s  division,  then  encamped  near  Alexandria. 
Sumner  had  lately  commanded  the  Department  of  the  Pacitic,  and 
was  a great  admirer  of  Irish  soldiers.  The  only  trouble  ho  had 
with  them,  he  said,  was  to  keep  up  with  them  in  the  charge. 

In  a few  weeks  the  Eighty-eighth  and  vSixty- third  were  ready 
to  follow.  They  marched  through  New  York,  with  Acting  Briga- 
dier-General T.  F.  Meagher  and  staff  at  their  head.  The  strength 
of  the  brigade  was  as  follows : 

The  Sixty-ninth,  about  745  men ; the  Eighty-eighth,  about 
800 ; and  the  Sixty- third  close  on  1000. 

In  a few  days  they  joined  their  old  comrades  about  two  miles 
from  Alexandria,  on  the  road  to  Springfield  Junction  and  Fairfax. 
The  camp-ground  was  on  a dry  sloping  hill,  and  commanded  a 
magnificent  view.  The  batteries  of  the  brigade,  under  Captains 
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Hogan,  McMahon,  Mitcliel  and  O’Donohue,  were  under  the  cora- 
maiid  of  Major  O’Neil. 

It  was  expected  that  General  Shields  would  take  command  of 
the  brigade,  which  had  been  tendered  to  him.  Shields  held  the 
rank  of  major-general  in  the  Mexican  army,  and  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  his  dignity  and  services  to  take  a brigadiership 
with  civilian  major-generals  over  him ; besides,  in  his  reply  de- 
clining the  offer,  he  stated  that  there  was  no  one  so  well  entitled 
to  the  command  as  Colonel  Meagher  himself,  who  had  raised  the 
brigade  and  shared  the  honours  and  perils  of  the  first  battle  of  the 
war  with  the  gallant  Sixty-ninth. 

Some  enemies  of  Colonel  Meagher  were  intriguing  against 
him,  and,  in  fact,  wanted  the  command  to  be  conferred  on  an 
American  officer. 

When  we  consider  all  he  did,  with  pen  and  tongue,  to  aid  the 
Union  cause,  his  arduous  labours  in  raising  the  Brigade,  we  must 
feel  surprised  at  such  petty  opposition  to  a command  which  he 
raised  himself. 

As  soon  as  the  officers  of  the  Brigade  heard  of  these  intrigues 
they  convened  a meeting.  Besolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
in  favour  of  Colonel  Meagher’s  appointment  to  the  command,  and 
the  following  delegation  was  appointed  to  wait  on  the  President, 
expressing  the  views  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  brigade : 
Majors  Quinland  and  O’Neil,  Dr  Reynolds,  Captains  Maxwell, 
0’8ullivan,  Butler,  Galway,  McMahon  (Sixty-ninth),  Hogan, 
O’Donaghue,  McPtlahon,  Lynch  (Sixty-third),  and  Quartermaster 
O’Hanlon. 

The  deputation  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Forney,  and 
introduced  by  the  Hon.  Preston  King,  of  New  York.  The  views 
of  the  deputation  were  ably  seconded  by  the  above  gentlemen,  and 
also  by  Colonel,  afterwards  Major-General,  Frank  P.  Blair,  of 
Missouri. 

The  President  complimented  Colonel  Meagher  for  his  patriotism 
and  devotion  ; also,  for  his  gallant  services  at  Bull  Run,  and  for 
his  services  in  enrolling  such  a fine  body  of  men  as  the  Irish 
Brigade. 

He  promised  to  give  the  subject  his  earnest  consideration. 

Next  day  the  name  of  Acting  Brigadier- General  Thomas  F. 
Meagher  was  sent  before  the  Senate  by  the  President  for  confir- 
mation as  brigadier-general. 
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General  McClellan  had  been  ordered  to  Washington,  from 
Western  Virginia,  where  he  was  brilliantly  successful,  to  replace 
General  McDowell,  who  had  been  relieved  after  the  miserable 
failure  of  Bull  Run. 

On  the  25th  of  July  the  War  Department  announced  that 
“The  department  of  Washington  and  the  Department  of  North- 
eastern Virginia  will  constitute  a geographical  division,  under 
General  McClellan,  United  States  Army — headquarters,  Washing- 
ton.” Soon  after  this  the  venerable  and  venerated  General  Scott 
resigned  command  of  the  United  States  army,  finding  that  the 
emergency  required  a younger  and  more  active  man,  and  was 
replaced  by  Major-General  McClellan. 

McClellan  found  everything  in  confusion.  Though  there  were 
about  fifty  thousand  troops  around  Washington,  they  were  badly 
armed  and  worse  disciplined.  He  had  infantry  without  guns  or 
camp-equipments  ; troopers  on  foot ; artillery  without  horses  ; the 
commissariat  and  quartermaster’s  departments  without  waggons, 
and  the  medical  department  without  ambulances.  Out  of  such  a 
mass  of  disorganised  elements  he  had  to  create  an  army,  and  fit  it 
out  with  all  the  necessary  supplies  and  equipments,  before  he  could 
think  of  taking  the  field. 

He  had  the  fall  and  winter  before  him ; but,  then,  the  rebels 
did  not  mean  to  let  him  rest,  for  Beauregard  and  Johnston  occu- 
pied Fairfax,  Manassas  and  other  important  points,  thus  threaten- 
ing Washington  ; while  a large  force  had  to  be  detached,  under 
Banks,  to  occupy  Harper’s  ferry  and  the  upper  lines  of  the 
Potomac. 

Camp  California  was  so  called  by  the  brigade  in  honour  of 
Major-General  Sumner,  who  commanded  the  division  in  which 
the  brigade  served.  General  Sumner,  who  was  also  colonel  in 
the  regular  cavalry,  had  just  returned  from  California. 

The  camp  commanded  a splendid  panoramic  view  of  a long 
stretch  of  country.  It  was  situated  on  a rising  ground,  near  the 
Seminary,  between  two  and  three  miles  from  Alexandria.  At 
first  it  was  covered  with  trees  and  dense  brush : these  being 
cleared  away,  except  some  shade  trees,  a pretty  camp  soon  sprung 
up,  like  a canvas  city.  Here  the  three  regiments  were  pleasantly 
encamped,  occupying  the  brows  of  two  hills,  between  which  lies 
the  road  leading  from  Alexandria  to  Fairfax.  On  the  right  of  the 
road,  as  you  go  from  Alexandria,  were  the  tents  of  the  Sixty-ninth 
and  Sixty-third,  and  on  the  left  those  of  the  Eighty-eighth. 
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From  this  position  there  was  a very  fine  view.  A perfect  amphi- 
theatre of  hills  girds  the  plains,  looking  picturesque  with  their 
waving  forests  of  trees  and  innumerable  white  tents.  Some  rich 
valleys  of  land  lie  beneath,  and  the  red  brick  walls  of  Alexandria 
glow  in  the  distance.  There  is  a slight  view  of  the  waters  of  the 
Potomac,  while  distinctly  beyond  it  rise  the  hills  of  Maryland. 
About  ten  miles  on  the  right  is  Mount  Yernon,  the  home  and 
grave  of  the  immortal  Washington.  The  encampments  were  laid 
out  with  the  regularity  of  streets.  The  tents  looked  comfortable ; 
some  were  boarded,  their  sides  lined  with  timber  slabs,  and  roofed 
with  canvas  ; others  were  built  of  light  logs,  with  the  interstices 
plastered  with  mud.  Inside  bright  fires  crackled  and  glowed, 
giving  them  a pleasant,  cheerful  appearance ; while  outside  many 
of  them,  huge  piles  of  burning  logs  made  comfortable  camp-fires. 
Around  these  the  men  were  grouped,  some  cooking,  some  furbish- 
ing up  their  arms  after  returning  from  drill,  others  pitching  quoits, 
or  collected  together,  listening  to  some  story-teller  spinning  his 
yarns,  or  to  some  veteran  of  the  old  Sixty-ninth  recounting  for  the 
hundredth  time  the  adventures  of  that  day — how  they  fought,  and 
were  overpowered — how  every  one  ran  away  but  themselves,  and 
how  at  length  they  were  overslaughed  by  that  awful  bugbear, 
“ the  Black-horse  Cavalry.” 

Bull  Run  was,  in  the  opinion  of  those  engaged  in  it,  second 
only  to  Waterloo,  and  was  a prolific  subject  until  greater  events 
and  greater  battles  completely  dwarfed  it.  Throughout  the  day 
your  ears  were  assailed  with  the  tramp  of  marching  troops,  the 
clashing  of  arms  as  officers  and  orderlies  dashed  by,  or  as  the 
many  squads  drilling  on  every  side  came  to  an  “order  arms”  or 
“fix  bayonets.” 

As  we  are  describing  the  camp  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  it  is  but 
fair  that  we  drop  into  headquarters,  and  give  a pen-sketch  of  the 
chief  of  that  gallant  little  band.  General  Thomas  F.  Meagher, 
and  of  his  quarters. 

On  a gentle  slope,  sheltered  by  a shady  clump  of  trees,  are 
pitched  the  headquarters  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  In  front  of  the 
clean,  white  rows  of  tents  are  the  American  colours  and  the  Irish 
green  flag,  near  which  a sentry  with  measured  pace  walks  his 
beat.  In  the  rear  are  less  pretending  tents,  grotesquely  huddled 
together. 

These  are  the  quarters  of  the  cooks,  orderlies,  officers’ servants, 
and  provost-guard.  Here  there  is  an  exciting  bustle ; some  of 
the  men  are  brushing  down  the  horses  that  have  just  come  in ; 
others  are  preparing  dinner ; while  one  is  amusing  himself  by 
scratching  an  old  asthmatic  fiddle,  and  humming  some  plaintive 
Irish  ditty  about  “ The  girl  I left  behind  me.” 
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We  next  enter  the  general’s  tent.  It  is  small,  but  neat  and 
comfortable.  The  floor  is  nicely  boarded  ; a bed,  covered  with  a 
buffalo  robe,  lies  at  one  side ; a huge  fire  of  logs  glows  and 
crackles  in  a cavernous  chimney  contrived  at  the  rear.  In  the 
centre  is  a table  covered  with  baize  cloth,  papers,  and  writing 
materials.  Near  this  stands  an  orderly,  cap  in  hand,  while 
behind  it,  on  a camp-stool,  folding  a letter,  sits  a man  of  com- 
manding presence  and  portly  proportions. 

His  head  is  round  and  fair-sized  : his  hair,  which  is  a little 
inclined  to  grey  is  brushed  sideways.  His  features  are  strong 
and  distinct,  with  rather  prominent  nose  and  firmly  set  lips. 
His  face  is  shaven,  except  a moustache  and  slight  imperial. 
He  is  of  medium  height,  well  and  finely  built,  with  a great 
depth  of  chest,  and  fine  development  of  muscle  and  frame. 
As  he  stands  erect,  clothed  in  his  rich  uniform  of  a brigadier- 
general,  their  is  a grandeur  and  stateliness,  and  a sense  of 
intellect  and  power  about  him,  that  make  you  almost  think  you 
are  looking  upon  one  of  the  old  Irish  princes  of  medimval  times. 

After  the  disastrous  failure  of  ’48  came  the  felon’s  fate  and 
exile.  Even  when  drinking  this  chalice,  the  martyr’s  soul  quailed 
not ; for  under  the  shadow  of  the  gallows  he  spoke  words  that 
yet  cheer  the  children  of  the  clubs  and  the  barricades,  and  are 
prized  by  the  scholar  and  the  patriot. 

After  this  came  the  convict-ship,  with  all  its  loathsome 
associations — wanderings  by  sea  and  land  for  many  a bleak  day 
and  weary  night — exile  and  loneliness  in  the  back  woods  of  Aus- 
tralia— the  escape,  with  its  many  dark  and  checkered  reverses. 

America  had  welcomed  him  to  her  bosom  : he  now  stood  be- 
side her  in  her  hour  of  need.  Ills  pen  of  light  and  his  burning 
words  fired  many  a brave  heart  to  uphold  the  flag  of  the  Union 
with  its  best  blood. 

His  military  reputation  stands  boldly  forth  from  the  first  Bull 
liun,  through  the  Peninsula’s  gloomy  campaigns ; on  Antietam’s 
bloody  plains ; in  that  desperate  charge  on  the  heights  of 
E redericksburg ; through  Chancellorsville,  until  he  sheathed  his 
sword. 

Meet  him  in  sociable  moments,  he  is  overflowing  with  wit  and 
humour  of  the  raciest  kind  ; caustic  and  cutting  against 
intriguers,  speculators,  and  political  charlatans,  but  genial  and 
flowing  towards  his  friends.  Full  of  buoyant  vivacity,  wit, 
humour,  and  historical  lore,  there  is  no  more  genial,  instructive, 
or  delightful  companion  than  General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher. 

For  the  most  part,  the  men  were  kept  actively  engaged  during 
the  day  by  the  duties  and  routine  of  camp-life.  It  is  only  at  night 
that  this  busy  hum  of  martial  life  and  bustle  sank  into  repose. 
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Then  ten  tlioiisaiul  camp-fires  glovred  and  sparkled  from  hill  and 
dale,  lookingthroiightlie  darkness  of  nightlike  thegas-lightsof  acity. 

The  imagination  can  easily  picture  tlie  scene.  The  sentinel’s 
challenge : the  sound  of  the  bugle  rings  clearly  and  musically  on 
the  night  air.  Around  the  immense  pine-fires  that  glow  and  flame 
the  men  were  grouped,  singing,  joking,  laughing,  with  a light- 
hearted ease,  as  if  they  never  knew  dull  care.”  Most  of  them 
were  full  of  practical  jokes,  light  and  sparkling  as  champagne,  and 
had  a gay  faculty  of  taking  the  sunny  side  of  everything. 

Near  one  of  the  huge  fires  a kind  of  arbour  was  nicely  con- 
structed of  the  branches  of  trees,  which  were  so  interwoven  on  one 
-anotlier  as  to  form  a kind  of  wall.  Inside  this,  some  were  seated 
on  logs,  some  reclining  in  true  Turkish  style. 

Seated  near  the  hre  was  Johnny  Flaherty,  discoursing  sweet 
music  from  his  violin.  Johnny  liailed  from  Boston;  was  a musi- 
cal genius,  in  his  way,  and  though  only  fourteen  years  of  age,  could 
play  on  the  bagpipes,  piano,  and  Heaven  knows  how  many  other 
instruments : beside  him  sat  his  father,  fingering  the  chanters  of  a 
bagpipe  in  elegant  style.  It  is  no  wonder  that  most  of  the  regi- 
ment were  gathered  around  there,  for  it  was  Christmas  eve,  and 
home- thoughts  and  home-longings  were  crowding  on  them  ; and 
old  scenes  and  fancies  would  arise  with  sad  and  loving  memories, 
until  the  heart  grew  weary,  and  even  the  truest  and  tenderest 
longed  for  home  associations  this  blessed  Christmas  Eve. 

No  wonder  if,  amidst  such  scenes,  the  soldier’s  thought  fled  back 
to  his  home,  to  his  loved  wife,  to  the  kisses  of  his  darling  child,  to 
the  fond  Christmas  greeting  of  his  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends, 
until  his  eyes  were  dimmed  with  the  dews  of  the  heart.  The  exile 
feels  a longing  desire,  particularly  at  Christmas  times,  for  the 
pleasant,  genial  firesides  and  loving  hearts  of  home.  How  many 
of  that  group  will,  ere  another  Christmas  comes  round,  sleep  in  a 
bloody  and  nameless  grave  ! Generous  and  kind  hands  may  smooth 
the  dying  soldier’s  couch  ; or  he  may  linger  for  days,  tortured  by 
thirst  and  pain,  his  festering  wounds  creeping  with  maggots,  his 
tongue  swollen,  and  a fierce  fever  festering  up  his  body  as  he  lies 
out  on  that  dreary  battlefield  ; or,  perhaps,  he  has  dragged  him- 
self beneath  the  shade  of  some  pine  to  die  by  inches,  where  no 
eye  but  God’s  and  his  pitying  angels’  shall  see  him,  where  no 
human  aid  can  succour  him.  Years  afterwards  some  wayfarer 
may  discover  a skeleton  with  the  remains  of  a knapsack  under  the 
skull.  This  is  too  often  the  end  of  the  soldier’s  dreams  of  glory, 
and  all 

The  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war.” 

It  is  but  a short  transition  from  love,  and  hope,  and  life,  to 
sorrow  and  death. 
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Another  Christmas,  and  many  a New  England  cottage,  and 
many  a home  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Shannon,  will  be  steeped 
in  aflliction  for  the  loving  friends  who  have  laid  their  bones  on 
the  battle-fields  of  Virginia. 

If  any  indulged  in  such  reflections,  the  lively  tones  of  Johnny 
O’Flaherty’s  fiddle,  and  the  noisy  squeaks  of  his  father’s  bagpipes, 
soon  called  forth  the  joyous,  frolicsome  nature  of  the  Celt. 

Groups  were  dancing  around  the  fire,  jigs,  reels,  and  doubles. 

Even  the  coloured  servants  had  collected  in  a little  group  by 
themselves,  and  while  some  timed  the  music  by  slapping  their 
hands  on  their  knees,  others  were  capering  and  whirling  around 
in  the  most  grotesque  manner,  showing  their  white  teeth,  as  they 
grinned  their  delight,  or  “yah-yahed”  at  the  boisterous  fun. 

The  dance  is  enlivened  by  laugh,  song,  story,  and  music  ; and 
the  canteen,  filled  with  wretched  ‘‘  commissary,”  goes  freely 
around,  for  the  men  wish  to  observe  Christmas  times  right  freely. 

‘‘  Arrah  musha,  Johnny  O’Flaherty,  sthop  that  fiddle  and  take 
a drink,  alanna,”  said  a wiry,  red  haired  man,  with  a stiong 
Kerry  accent.  “ Do,  Johnny,”  said  the  father,  who  had  taken  a 
long  pull  at  the  canteen  himself,  and  now  proffered  it  to  his  son. 

‘‘It  is  as  well  to  keep  up  our  spirits  by  pouring  spirits  down, 
for  sure  there’s  no  knowing  where  we’ll  be  this  night  twelvemonth,” 
exclaimed  another  of  the  group,  as  with  a sigh  he  comforted  him- 
self from  his  canteen. 

“ Thrue  for  you,  Billy  Dooley ; shure  myself  thinks  that  our 
rations  will  be  mighty  short  again  another  Christmas  conies  round,” 
said  a little  cynic,  who  Avas  pulling  very  hard  at  a dudeen. 

“Begor  then,  Jem,  maybe  they  Avould  be  long  enough  for  us.” 

“Well,  boys,  long  or  short,  we  won’t  disgrace  the  poor  ould 
dart,  any  way.” 

“ Bravo,  Flannigan,  bravo ! you  said  the  truth  in  that.” 

“ Bad  scran  if  I can  see  what  the  ould  dart  (Ireland)  has  to  do 
with  it  at  all,  at  all,”  replied  the  cynic,  as  he  knocked  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe  against  the  log. 

“ Oh,  dear  me  ! do  you  hear  that?  and  would  you  disgrace  it?  ” 
exclaimed  an  indignant  patriot. 

“ And  shure  Avon’t  they  be  lookin’  at  us  at  home,  to  see  Iioav 
Ave’ll  fight  ?”  ,9aid  another. 

“ An’  I’d  rather  be  in  my  grave,  any  day,  than  have  it  said  • 
that  I Avas  a coAvard,”  said  a young  felloAAq  slapping  his  hand 
forcibly  on  his  thigh. 

“Well,  that’s  all  very  fine,”  said  the  cynic,  aaJio,  seeing  the 
force  of  evidence  Avas  against  him,  was  fain  to  recant ; “ but, 
boys,  if  Ave  were  fighting  for  the  poor  ould  dart,  Avouldn’t  it  be 
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“Bad  luck  to  yon,  Jeff  Davis,  any  way;  only  for  you  we’d 
be  at  home  comfortable  and  happy,  with  the  girls,  this  blessed 
Christmas  Eve  !”  exclaimed  a lovesick  youth. 

How  often  in  the  lull  of  battle  have  I heard  the  Irish  soldier, 
begrimed  with  powder,  as  he  grasped  Ids  comrades’  hands, 
exclaim,  “ VVdiat  harm,  if  it  were  for  the  poor  old  dart  ?” 

How  is  it  that  the  Government  of  England  is  blind  to  the 
ruin  that  a people  so  numerous  and  powerful  in  foreign  countries, 
and  hating  her  so  intensely,  is  sure  to  bring  on  her  in  her  hour 
of  trouble  ? 

It  might  be  politic  to  try  conciliation,  instead  of  coercion,  on 
such  a people. 

The  dance  was  followed  by  songs  ; and  those  soft  impassioned 
Irish  airs,  “ The  girl  I left  behind  me,”  and  “ Home,  Sweet 
Home,”  flowed  sweetly  and  softly  from  hearts  that  felt  their  full 
force  ; but  as  the  strong  political  songs  of  “ The  Eapparee,”  and 
“ The  Green  above  the  Red,”  and  “Fontenoy,”  were,  chorused  by 
a hundred  throats,  that  dark  group  of  soldiers,  scattered  around 
the  fire,  looked  as  if  ready  to  grasp  their  muskets  and  rush  on 
some  hidden  foe. 

These  innocent  and  exciting  revels  continued  until  the  tinkle 
of  a small  bell  from  a rustic  chapel  suddenly  hushed  the  boisterous 
mirth,  and  all  arose,  reverentially  doffed  their  hats,  and  proceeded 
to  the  chapel. 

Fathers  Willett  and  Dillon  were  going  to  celebrate  the  midnight 
Mass.  The  chapel  tents  were  as  well  decorated  as  circumstances 
would  allow.  In  front  of  the  open  tent  in  which  the  priest 
officiated  were  rude  benches  of  hewn  logs,  sheltered  on  each  side 
and  overhead  by  boughs  of  trees,  supported  by  poles. 

The  chapel  was  situated  on  the  brow  of  a hill,  and  tall  cedars 
and  pines  flung  their  sheltering  arms  over  it. 

Father  Dillon  was  chanting  a Low  Mass,  the  responses  being 
made  by  Quartermaster  Haverty  and  Captain  O’Sullivan,  while 
the  attentive  audience  crowded  the  small  chapel,  and  were 
kneeling  outside  on  the  damp  ground  under  the  cold  night-air. 

Father  Dillon  read  the  beautiful  gospel  from  St  Luke,  giving 
an  account  of  the  journeyings  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  the  birth  of 
the  infant  Saviour  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem;  after  which  his 
hearers  quietly  retired  to  their  tents. 

The  weather  in  camp  was  fine,  almost  resembling  an  Indian 
summer.  A slight  frost  at  night  and  a shower  of  soft  snow  were 
the  only  indications  of  winter. 

In  Virginia,  the  weather  at  this  season  is  generally  mild  and 
balmy,  with  little  of  the  heavy  frost  and  angry  storms  that  rage 
at  the  North. 
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Such  was  Christmas  mornins^,  1861,  in  the  camp  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  where  willing  hearts  piously  welcomed  this  holy  festival, 
laden  with  the  richest  freight  of  happy  recollections. 

The  morning  Mass  was  celebrated  in  the  open  air,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  thronging  worshippers. 

On  that  hill-side,  overlooking  the  tented  valleys,  the  surpliced 
clergyman,  the  attentive  congregation,  the  rude  and  picturesque 
chapel,  were  a rich  subject  for  the  pencil  of  the  painter. 

Then  officers  and  men  returned  to  their  quarters,  and  tried  to 
pass  Christmas  day  in  camp  as  pleasantly  as  possible.  Hospitable 
tents  were  crowded,  the  “ materials  ” were  somehow  provided,  old 
friends  and  old  flames  at  home  were  toasted,  pipes  were  smoked, 
conversation  became  brilliant,  and  Christmas  night  was  duly 
honoured  in  camp. 

We  will  accompany  a regiment  going  out  on  picket,  in  order 
to  give  our  rea<iers  an  idea  of  how  the  men  got  on. 

The  Sixty-ninth  left  camp  in  light  marching  order,  under 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Kelly  and  Major  Cavanagh ; their 
blankets  were  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  their  guns  clean  and 
bright.  They  marched  past  Clouds’  Mills,  thence  through  the 
woods  and  heavy  roads  until  they  reached  Edsall’s  Hill,  some 
seven  miles  from  camp.  Here  they  halted  and  established  their 
reserve  post,  while  further  on  they  placed  the  pickets,  with  strict 
orders  to  keep  a sharp  look-out. 

It  was  night;  the  men  had  to  scramble  through  the  brush  and 
trees,  through  hills  and  ravines,  to  gain  the  different  stations. 

The  position  of  the  advance  pickets  of  a cold  winter’s  niglit, 
with  the  sleet,  and  snow,  and  cold  wind  piercing  through  them,  is 
not  an  enviable  one.  They  are  not  allowed  any  fire,  for  in  the 
thick  brush  beyond,  not  four  hundred  yards  off,  are  the  rebel 
pickets,  peering  out  of  their  lairs,  if  they  catch  the  blaze  of  a fire, 
to  reconnoitre,  or,  perhaps,  to  send  a bullet  through  some  un- 
guarded head. 

Thus  our  pickets  in  front,  quietly  and  noiselessly,  kept  their 
posts.  They  are  relieved  every  four  hours,  and  then  go  back  to 
join  their  comrades,  who  are  grouped  around  a blazing  fire  in  some 
ravine,  sheltered  from  the  enemy’s  observation.  Here,  they  are 
refreshed  by  a pull  at  the  canteen,  and  join  a game  at  cards,  or 
listen  to  those  wonderful  tales,  that,  like  those  of  the  ‘‘  Arabian 
Nights,”  are  got  up  for  the  entertainment  of  the  com[)any. 

Behind  these  again,  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  are  the  headquarters 
of  the  regiment.  Colonel  Kelly  and  Major  Cavanagh  enjoy  the 
shelter  of  a rudely  constructed  log-house,  with  an  entrance  through 
which  you  scramble  all-fours,  and  so  low  inside  that  you  could 
not  stand  upright.  Yet  they  are  right  merry  there,  and  the  shanty 
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is  crowded  with  otHeers,  whose  companies  are  in  reserve,  and  who 
liberally  enjoy  the  colonel’s  hospitality. 

A line  lire  blazes  in  the  old  log-hut,  and  the  company  are 
frolicsome  and  jovial,  and  discuss  all  sorts  of  subjects,  and  many 
a hearty  Irish  national  song  rings  on  the  night  air. 

The  officers  of  the  day,  and  perhaps  the  officers  of  the  guard, 
come  to  report ; and  as  they  are  cold,  or  wet,  or  dry,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  ‘‘  materials  ” are  again  called  into  requisition,  and  the 
crackling  logs  are  poked  up  to  make  them  throw  out  more  heat 
and  light. 

At  the  other  fires  around  the  hill  the  men  are  congregated  in 
numbers,  enjoying  the  heat,  and  reclining  on  rough  benches  or 
couches  of  cedar  and  pine  boughs.  Beside  them,  and  within 
reach,  are  their  clean  muskets.  Inexhaustible  funds  of  song  and 
story,  jest  and  joke,  are  circulated  around. 

At  length  some  go  to  sleep,  with  perhaps  the  snow  or  the  rain 
pattering  over  them  ; but  they  are  covered  by  gum-blankets,  or 
their  great-coats,  with  the  capes  drawn  over  their  heads. 

The  sentinels  walk  their  beats,  and  watch  for  the  slightest 
noise. 

Should  an  alarm  be  given,  or  shots  fired  by  the  advance 
pickets,  in  a moment  all  are  up,  under  arms,  and  that  hill-side  is 
covered  with  men  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Sometimes  adventurous  officers  and  men  go  out  be}’ond  the 
picket  lines,  [)articularly  when  there  are  farm-houses  in  view, 
where  some  little  luxuries  could  be  procured ; or  if  they  chanced 
to  contain  the  greater  attraction  of  some  secesh  girls,  such  attrac- 
tions were  irresistible. 

Sometimes  the  most  serious  consequences  followed  these  ex- 
peditions. The  young  ladies,  in  some  cases,  proved  faithless,  and 
betrayed  their  Yankee  admirers ; in  other  cases,  observant  bodies 
of  the  enemy  gobbled  up  or  killed  our  adventurers. 

I knew  two  officers  who  were  betrayed  in  this  way.  Their 
charnDers  invited  them  to  a feast  on  a certain  night.  On  their 
arrival  they  found  two  other  ladies  present,  who  were  introduced 
as  aunts  who  had  come  to  them  for  safety. 

The  pretended  aunts  wmre  two  rebel  officers  in  disguise,  and 
the  betrothed  lovers  of  the  girls. 

Their  servant,  suspicious  of  treachery,  wormed  the  plot  out  of 
a coloured  girl.  Mike  pretended  to  be  beastly  drunk,  tumbled  into 
the  parlour,  making  all  kinds  of  blunders  and  apologies,  but 
managed  to  let  his  master  know  how  things  stood. 

The  officers  seized  the  pretended  ladies,  deprived  them  of 
their  arms,  and  locked  them  and  their  charmers  up  in  the  room, 
and  made  their  escape,  though  pursued  by  a small  squad  of 
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mounted  rebels,  who  were  concealed  in  a large  outhouse  awaiting 
the  signal  from  the  officers  within. 

These  were  more  fortunate  than  another  friend  of  mine,  whose 
servant  got  killed  and  himself  taken  prisoner  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. 

Perhaps  the  men  of  the  Irish  Brigade  lived  on  better  terms 
with  the  rebels  than  any  others.  Oftentimes,  when  the  rebel 
pickets  were  bitterly  firing  on  our  men,  they  would  cease  as  soon 
as  the  brigade  relieved  the  others,  and  a most  friendly  feeling 
would  soon  spring  up,  and  a regular  barter  of  cotfee,  sugar, 
whisky,  and  tobacco  take  place  ! An  officer  on  one  side  would 
hold  up  a paper,  as  a signal  that  he  wanted  an  exchange.  This 
would  be  answered  on  the  other  side.  They  would  meet  between 
the  lines,  inquire  for  mutual  friends  ; wovdd  perhaps  learn  that 
some  cousin  or  dear  friend  was  on  the  other  side,  and  send  for 
him.  The  canteen  would  be  emptied,  old  times  and  friends  dis- 
cussed, as  the  little  party  seated  themselves  under  shelter  of  some 
clump  of  trees  between  both  lines.  In  some  cases  even  officers 
ventured  to  spend  a convivial  hour  in  the  enemy’s  lines.  I did  it 
twice,  in  order  to  meet  an  officer  who  was  acquainted  with  a dear 
brother,  a colonel  in  the  Confederate  service.  Ail  this  is  contrary 
to  military  orders,  and  would  be  severely  punishable  ; but  men 
and  officers  will  be  sure  to  select  their  own  time  for  such  escapades. 

In  front  of  where  the  pickets  of  the  Sixty-ninth  were  stationed 
lay  a long  stretch  of  country,  comparatively  clear.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  this  opening  the  cedars  were  thick,  and  the  bush 
dense  and  tangled.  Within  these  covers  the  rebel  pickets  and 
scouts  were  concealed.  Between  the  hostile  posts  were  several 
farm-houses,  which  were  frequented  by  our  adventurous  scouts, 
who  were  attracted  by  the  fascinations  within,  and  the  surround- 
ings, in  the  way  of  roosters,  pullets,  and  grunters,  without.  It 
was  funny  to  witness  the  game  of  cross-purposes  between  our 
men  and  the  inmates,  who  were  secret  rebels,  but  pretended 
Unionists,  and  who  wanted  to  glean  all  the  information  they 
could  for  their  friends. 

Well,  dear  me,”  said  a pretty  secesh  ” to  a soldier  who 
was  quite  soft  about  her,  ‘‘  what  a big  army  you  have  ; why,  I 
was  upon  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  could  see  all  the  country  covered 
with  tents.” 

“ Faith,  in  troth,  your  purty  mouth  says  the  truth ; shure, 
though  they  have  all  New  York  making  tents  for  us,  we  haven’t 
half  enough,  and  every  corner  of  New  York  is  full  of  men  waiting 
to  get  tents  to  join  us,”  replied  our  gay  Celtic  Lothario. 

‘‘  Dear  me  ; I suppose  ye’ll  soon  march.  Ye  cannot  remain 
long  here,  for  want  of  firewood.” 
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^‘That’s  what  I’m  thinking  myself.  All  the  trees  around 
wouldn’t  make  toothpicks  for  us,  let  alone  cooking  and  warming ; 
but  faix,  whenever  they  go,  I know  somebody  that  will  leave  his 
heart  behind  him  anyway,”  and  our  friend  looked  most  affec- 
tionately at  the  lovely  tormentor. 

‘‘  And  can’t  he  stay  with  his  heart  ? ” 

“ Troth  then  that’s  what  he’d  like  to  do,  only  it  is  such  an  ugly 
thing  to  be  a desarter.” 

I think  I have  given  my  readers  a good  idea  of  the  pleasures 
and  hardships  of  picket  life,  and  will  now  return  to  camp  to  wit- 
ness a brigade  drill. 

On  the  27th  of  December,  the  Sixty-third,  Sixty-ninth,  and 
Eighty-eighth  were  ordered  out  for  brigade  drill  by  Colonel 
Nugent.  The  Sixty-ninth  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  Kelly,  the  Sixty-third  by  Colonel  Enright,  and  the  Eighty- 
eighth  by  Colonel  Baker. 

The  drill  took  place  about  two  miles  from  the  encampment, 
under  shelter  of  the  guns  of  Fort  Ward,  one  of  the  innumerable 
fortifications  that  command  the  approaches  to  Washington. 

The  day  was  beautiful  and  bracing,  the  wind  blew  fresh,  and 
the  roads  and  parade-ground  were  dry  and  pleasant. 

The  brigade  soon  went  through  the  different  manoeuvres  with 
an  alacrity  and  precision  astonishing  for  such  raw  material.  The 
Irish  soldier  has  a passion  for  a military  life,  and  a kind  of 
instinctive  perception  of  its  duties,  and  can,  therefore,  soon  acquire 
a knowledge  of  the  most  difficult  company,  regimental,  or  brigade 
drill  and  manoeuvres. 

Towards  evening  the  troops  returned  to  camp,  gay  and  light- 
hearted, trudging  along  the  rough  Virginian  roads,  that  seemed 
alternately  to  run  up  hill  and  down  hill  and  into  crooked  ways,  as 
if  seized  with  a perverse  fit  of  contrariness. 

These  roads  are  pleasant  enough  when  not  cut  into  mud  sloughs 
by  excessive  traffic,  or  not  knee-deep  with  sticky  winter  mud,  or 
equally  deep  with  summer  dust.  There  is  no  firm,  clean,  ma- 
cadamised surface,  no  trim,  pleasant  hawthorn  hedges,  with  their 
winter  shade  and  summer  fragrance,  to  shelter  and  cheer  you. 

New  Year’s  Day  in  camp  passed  over  much  like  Christmas 
Day.  The  holidays  came  round  in  quick  succession,  and  were 
duly  honoured ; comrades  and  companions  exchanged  sentiment, 
song,  and  all  those  festive  hilarities  which  soldiers  can  fully  ap- 
preciate and  enjoy. 

Father  Dillon,  too,  the  chaplain  of  the  Sixty-third,  entered 
into  all  the  innocent  amusements  of  the  occasion,  and  established 
a school  and  theatricals  for  the  improvement  and  amusement  of 
the  officers  and  men.  He  also  gave  a party,  at  which  Johnny 
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O’Flaherty  and  his  violin,  accompanied  by  his  father  and  bagpipes, 
figured  conspicuously.  The  Padre  was  their  patron,  and,  under 
his  auspices,  Johnny  felt  himself  and  fiddle  an  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  brigade. 

Father  Dillon  had  his  tent  crowded  with  officers  and  amateurs 
to  his  concert.  The  occasion  was  graced  by  the  presence  of  two 
ladies,  who  chanced  to  be  in  camp — namely,  Mrs.  Colonel  Baker 
and  Mrs.  Captain  Plart.  Colonel  Baker,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kelly,  Majors  Cavanagh  and  Quinlan,  and  several  other  officers, 
were  present. 

Picture  to  yourself  the  priest’s  large  hospital  tent,  with  a 
pleasant  stove  in  the  middle ; the  two  musicians  at  one  end ; 
around  them  the  ladies  and  gay  officers,  with  an  appreciative 
audience. 

Old  Irish  tunes,  such  as  your  nurse  warbled  to  you  as  she 
carried  you  through  the  green  fields,  or  by  the  flowing  brook 
where  you  were  born,  sweetly  flowed  through  the  tent,  and  on  the 
still  night-air ; and  their  expression  was  taken  up  by  the  appre- 
ciative hearts  around,  until  scenes  and  sights  and  dreams  of  long, 
long  ago  in  the  dear  old  home  floated  before  the  fancy  in  tangible 
pictures. 

Thus  passed  the  Christmas  holidays,  but  days  of  action,  of 
glory  and  death,  were  creeping  with  the  cheerful  spring  upon  the 
brigade. 


CHAPTER  lY. 

On  the  8rd  of  February,  the  Senate,  by  a unanimous  vote,  con- 
firmed the  President’s  appointment  of  Thomas  F.  Meagher  as 
Brigadier-general  in  command  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

This  hearty  and  unreserved  approval  of  General  Meagher’s 
confirmation,  by  the  highest  branch  of  the  national  legislature,  Avas 
flattering,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  exception  to  almost  all  other  ap- 
pointments made  during  the  session.  This  caused  great  rejoicing 
in  camp,  and  the  general  rode  through  the  camp  accompanied  by 
General  Shields ; they  were  received  with  a Avild  welcome  and  a 
burst  of  cheers : officers  and  all  joined  in  the  reception,  and  a 
general  feeling  of  delight  pervaded  the  brigade. 

On  the  5th  General  Meagher  formally  took  command  as 
brigadier. 

The  brigade,  in  full  dress,  Avas  draAvn  up  in  line  on  a plateau 
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some  distance  from  the  camp.  Though  a slight  sprinkling  of  snow 
covered  the  ground,  still  it  was  a beautiful  day,  reminding  one  of 
balmy  April  weather  in  the  North.  The  sun  shone  out  splendidly. 
The  trees  around,  and  away  on  the  distant  hills,  looked,  in  their 
gentle  coats  of  suoav  and  pendent  icicles,  like  so  many  emeralds 
set  in  a zone  of  white  and  sparkling  diamonds. 

General  Meagher,  accompanied  by  General  Shields,  and  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  staff  and  escort,  rode  along  the  line  and 
reviewed  the  brigade.  General  Shields  addressed  a few  words  to 
the  officers  and  men.  He  said  that  seldom  if  ever  had  he  looked 
upon  finer  fighting  material  than  that  presented  by  the  men  of  the 
Irish  Brigade.  He  congratulated  them  and  their  commander. 
“ You  fight,’’  said  he,  “ in  a sacred  cause,  and  you  must  never 
forget  that  to  you  is  intrusted  the  reputation,  never  yet  sullied  or 
stained,  of  an  old  military  nation.  Two  worlds  are  watching  you. 
Courage  you  have ; training,  temperance,  industry,  hard  and  con- 
tinued industry,  will  do  the  rest.” 

The  occasion  called  forth  a grand  bancpiet  from  the  officers  of 
the  brigade  to  General  Meagher  and  other  guests.  The  affair  was 
one  of  unmixed  gratification  to  all  concerned ; and  whether  we 
consider  the  brilliancy  of  the  company  assembled,  or  the  entire 
success  of  the  festivities — got  up  as  they  were  under  all  the 
difficulties  which  the  isolation  and  comparative  rudeness  of  camp- 
life  oppose  to  the  obtaining  of  the  many  appliances  of  civilisation 
usually  considered  indispensable  on  such  occasions — we  must 
equally  congratulate  the  officers  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  affair 
was  committed  upon  the  manner  in  whicli  they  discharged  their 
trust. 

Among  the  invited  guests  present,  in  addition  to  Brigadier- 
General  Meagher,  were  Generals  Heintzelman,  Shields,  Ilowarcl, 
and'  Richardson  ; Colonels  Thomas  Cass,  Ninth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers;  Hayman,  Thirty-seventh  New  York  ; Tucker,  Second 
Jersey ; Terry,  Fifth  Michigan ; Nugent,  Sixty-ninth,  Baker, 
Eighty-eighth,  and  Burke,  Sixty-third  New  York  ; Lieutenant- 
Colonels  James  and  Patrick  Kelly ; Majors  Cavanagh  and 
Quinlan  ; Major  Richardson,  U.  S.  A.  ; Major  Riordaii,  Thirty- 
seventh  New  York  ; Surgeon  William  O’Meagher,  Thirty-seventh 
New  York  (attached  to  General  Richardson’s  staff)  ; Lieutenant 
Buck,  Second  New  Jersey.  Besides  the  military  men  present, 
several  civilians  from  New  York  and  elsewhere,  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  such  an  affair,  had  accepted  invitations. 

The  banquet  was  laid  out  in  a spacious  marquee,  fitted  up  and 
decorated  for  the  occasion  with  much  taste.  The  feast  was  of 
the  most  joyous  kind,  literally  combining  the  feast  of  reason  and 
flow  of  soul.  The  well-stored  tables  literally  groaned  beneath  the 
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weight  of  the  tempting  viands  provided ; while  the  warm  welcome 
that  awaited  the  guests  was  enhanced  by  the  attention  of  the 
stewards  of  the  feast,  who  left  nothing  undone  to  insure  the  entire 
comfort  of  all  present. 

Captain  Felix  Duffy,  the  senior  captain  of  the  Sixty-ninth, 
occupied  the  chair;  Captain  John  C.  Lynch,  Sixty- third,  acted  as 
secretary  ; and  the  following  officers  ably  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
stewards ; Lieutenants  Richard  L.  Ryan,  Thomas  Touhy,  Patrick 
W.  Lyden,  of  the  Sixty-third  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  V. ; Lieutenants 

Carr,  Nagle,  Donovan,  of  the  Sixty-ninth 

Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  V. ; Quartermaster  P.  M.  Haverty,  Lieu- 
tenants J.  O’Connell  Joyce,  William  M.  O’Brien,  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  Y. 

General  Committee. — Captains  Felix  Duffy,  Shanly,  Scanlan, 
Saunders,  Sixty-ninth  Regiment;  John  C.  Lynch,  Sixty-third 
Regiment  ; Lieutenants  George  Lynch,  Joseph  McDonogh, 
McConnell,  Sixty-third  Regiment ; Captains  O’Donoghoe,  Nagle, 
Clooney,  Eighty-eighth  Regiment ; Lieutenant  Temple  Emmett. 

Captain  Felix  Duffy,  Chairman. 

John  Chas.  Lynch,  Secretary. 

General  Heintzelman  was  a good  officer,  a brave  soldier,  and 
courteous  gentleman.  He  was  a warm  friend  of  the  brigade,  and 
entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  itself  and  its  gallant  commander. 

General  Howard  was  a courteous  gentleman  and  good  soldier. 
He  lost  his  right  arm  at  Fair  Oaks,  and  afterwards  served  at 
Chancellors ville  and  Gettysburg.  In  the  West,  under  Sherman, 
he  won  his  chief  reputation,  and  rose  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Tennessee.  He  was  a brave  soldier  and  a good,  cool 
general. 

General  Richardson,  subsequently,  commanded  the  division, 
and  was  a great  admirer  and  faithful  friend  of  the  brigade. 

General  Shields,  being  one  of  those  glorious  exiles  whose 
brilliant  heroism  has  shed  a lustre  on  his  native  land — one  of 
those  illustrious  children  of  the  Gael  who 

“Fought  as  they  revelled,  fast,  fiery,  and  true,” 

requires  more  than  a passing  notice  from  my  pen. 

General  James  Shields  was  born  in  the  year  1810,  in  the 
village  of  Altmore,  County  Tyrone,  Ireland.  He  was  cradled 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Barlack  Mountains,  and  within  five  miles 
of  the  historic  town  of  Dungannon. 

When  about  sixteen  years  of  age  he  landed  in  New  York,  and 
soon  after  manifested  his  partiality  for  the  army,  by  joining,  as 
second-lieutenant,  in  a volunteer  force,  in  the  Seminole  war  in 
Florida.  At  the  expiration  of  his  service  he  moved  to  Illinois 
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and  devoted  himself  to  the  legal  profession.  A few  years  later  he 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  State  Legislature,  and 
speedily  became  a leading  man  among  the  Democratic  represen- 
tatives. In  1840  he  was  appointed  Auditor  of  the  State,  and  in 
1843,  by  a vote  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois.  On  the  elevation  of  Jas. 
K.  Folk  to  the  presidency,  Shields  was  made  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land-Office. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  against  Mexico,  he  was 
commissioned  Brigadier-general.  In  the  Autumn  of  1846  he 
joined  General  Wool,  in  his  overland  march  to  Monclova,  and 
reported  to  General  Taylor,  at  Camargo,  near  the  Fio  Grande. 
Soon  afterwards  he  was  ordered  to  join  General  Scott,  before 
Yera  Cruz,  and  actively  participated  in  the  capture  of  that  place. 
Two  brigades,  led  by  General  Shields  and  Colonel  B.  Kiley,  were 
ordered  to  storm  the  enemy’s  camp  at  the  pass  of  Cerro  Gordo, 
on  the  road  to  Jalapa. 

While  leading  his  brigade  over  rugged  ascents  and  through 
dense  chapparal,  under  a severe  and  continuous  flank  fire,  the 
intrepid  Shields  fell,  shot  right  through  the  lungs  by  a large 
copper  ball.  He  was  despaired  of  by  the  American  doctors,  but 
a generous  Mexican  surgeon  saved  him,  by  drawing  a silk  hand- 
kerchief through  the  wound,  thus  removing  the  extravasated  blood. 

General  Twiggs,  in  his  report  to  General  Scott,  speaks  of  him 
in  the  most  laudatory  terms. 

He  also  reported  favourably  of  Colonels  Riley  and  Harney, 
two  distinguished  Irish-American  officers. 

General  Scott,  too,  calls  Shields  a “ commander  of  activity, 
zeal,  and  talent ; ” and  takes  other  occasions  to  compliment  him. 

There  is,”  he  says,  some  hope,  I am  happy  to  state,  of  the  re- 
covery of  the  gallant  General  Shields.”  For  his  gallant  and 
meritorious  conduct  he  was  brevetted  a major-general  of  volunteers. 

In  August,  1847,  he  is  again  at  the  head  of  his  brigade,  which 
is  situated  at  San  Augustine,  on  the  main  road  to  the  capital,  and 
only  nine  miles  distant.  On  the  19th  of  August  he  again  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Contreras  and  Churubusco.  In  his  report 
he  says  — 

In  this  terrible  battle,  in  which  a strongly  fortified  enemy 
fought  behind  his  works,  under  the  walls  of  his  capital,  our  loss 
was  necessarily  severe.  This  loss,  I regi*et,  has  fallen  most 
severely  upon  my  command.  In  the  two  regiments  of  my  own 
brigade,  numbering  about  six  hundred  men,  in  the  fight,  the  loss 
is  reported  two  hundred  and  forty  killed  and  wounded.  My  com- 
mand captured  three  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners,  including  six 
officers. 
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General  Shields  and  his  command  next  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  attack  on  Chapultepec  and  the  advance  against  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  General-in-chief  bears  generous  testimony, 
in  his  official  reports,  to  the  great  ability,  and  cool,  daring  courage 
of  General  Shields.  He  makes  special  and  commendatory  men- 
tion of  Shields  badly  wounded,  before  Chapultepec,  and  refusing 
to  retire ! ’’ 

Indeed,  his  services  greatly  contributed  to  the  decisive  results 
which  followed,  and  placed  the  Stripes  and  Stars  victorious  on  the 
national  palace. 

Though  in  Mexico  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war,  he 
hastened  to  Washington,  to  tender  his  services  to  the  Government, 
and  soon  received  a division  command  in  Banks’s  corps  d^armee. 

He  served  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  whipped  the  re- 
doubtable Stonewall  Jackson  at  Winchester,  Charlestown,  Mar- 
tinsburg,  and  Strasburg,  capturing  a number  of  prisoners  and  two 
guns.  He  got  slightly  wounded  by  a piece  of  a shell.  General 
McClellan  makes  favourable  mention  of  him  in  his  official  report. 

Redtapeisrn  and  prejudices  soon  interfered  to  thwart  his 
military  aspirations,  and  he  was  removed  to  a command  where  his 
abilities  would  not  interfere  with  the  promotion  of  less  able  but 
more  influential  officers. 

General  Shields  is  a thorough  Irishman,  in  heart  and  feeling. 
His  warmest  love  and  aspirations  are  for  the  land  of  his  birth,  and 
he  has  often  said  that  he  hoped  one  day  to  use  his  sword  in  her 
behalf. 

The  brigade  had  now  settled  down  to  its  routine  of  drilling 
and  picket-duty,  enlivened  by  occasional  adventures  of  scouting 
parties  in  the  enemy’s  country.  The  roads  were  cut  up  with  the 
continual  traffic  of  waggons  bringing  supplies  and  fuel  to  camp,  and 
the  winter  rains  had  converted  them  into  regular  mud-pools  and 
quagmires,  so  that  the  men  had  to  wade  through  slush  knee-deep 
going  to  drill  or  picket. 

About  this  time  Colonel  Enright  resigned  the  command  of  the 
Sixty-third,  and  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Burke,  formerly  of 
the  Thirty-seventh  N.  Y.  Y. 

I have  said  little  about  the  artillery  attached  to  the  brigade, 
and  under  command  of  the  dashing  Major  Thomas  O’Neil. 

It  was  called  the  Fifth  Regiment  (Artillery),  Irish  Brigade. 
It  was  all  this  time  stationed  at  Camp  Meagher,  about  a mile 
east  of  the  Capitol,  where  the  men  were  instructed  in  their  duties. 
About  this  time  the  men  of  the  brigade  were  paid,  and,  with  true 
Irish  kindness,  they  sent  the  money  home  to  their  wives  and 
families.  Their  friends,  in  return,  sent  them  several  articles,  both 
to  eat  and  wear,  necessary  to  add  to  the  comforts  of  a soldier’s  life.. 
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While  in  Camp  California,  Captain  Maxwell  O’Sullivan  got 
seriously  burned  by  his  tent  taking  fire  at  night,  from  the  effects 
of  which  he  died.  He  was  a son  of  Captain  O’Sullivan,  of  Cork, 
and  was  a young  man  of  fine  talents  and  varied  abilities. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

The  programme  laid  down  by  McClellan  was  to  transport  his 
army  to  the  Peninsula,  between  the  York  and  James  Rivers,  keep- 
ing Fortress  Monroe  as  a base,  and  operating  directly  upon 
Richmond  itself. 

This  movement  would  oblige  the  enemy  to  abandon  his  in- 
trenched position  around  Manassas  and  Centreville,  in  order  to 
cover  Richmond  and  Norfolk.  He  should  do  this,  for  did  they 
permit  us  to  occupy  Richmond,  their  destruction  would  soon  follow. 

Even  should  McClellan  be  defeated,  he  had  a secure  retreat 
down  the  Peninsula,  with  the  fleet  covering  his  flanks. 

Pie  was  very  much  thwarted,  both  by  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  the  details  as  well  as  in  the  general  plan.  Their 
chief  dread  appeared  to  be  for  the  safety  of  Washington,  which 
they  could  not  look  upon  as  secure  while  so  large  a rebel  force 
occupied  Manassas  and  the  Shenandoah  Yalley. 

They  were  even  impatient  and  dissatisfied  with  affairs,  because 
McClellan  was  not  ready  to  move  his  army  before  either  the  state 
of  the  weather  or  his  preparations  would  permit. 

The  enemy,  having  learned  McClellan’s  programme  of  action, 
fell  back  towards  the  Rappahannock,  so  as  to  be  able  to  cover 
Richmond.  This  was  the  natural  consequence  of  McClellan’s 
threatened  movement  to  the  Peninsula. 

This  relieved  the  general  from  the  results  of  the  over-anxiety 
of  his  superiors,  but  delayed  his  contemplated  movement,  as  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  follovf  up  the  enemy  and  occupy  the  im- 
portant positions  they  had  held;  besides,  it  was  a preparatory 
school  to  train  and  inure  the  troops  to  the  march  and  bivouac  pre- 
vious to  the  general  campaign. 

As  the  transports,  too,  could  not  be  got  ready  for  some  time, 
it  could  not  much  retard  the  general  plan. 

During  the  night  of  the  9th  of  March,  the  general  issued 
orders  for  a regular  movement  of  the  army  the  next  morning  to- 
wards Centreville  and  Manassas. 

The  advance  was  covered  by  two  regiments  of  cavalry  under  ^ 
Colonel  Averill,  with  orders  to  reach  Manassas,  if  possible,  and 
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ascertain  the  condition  of  affairs  there,  and  do  whatever  they  could 
to  retard  and  annoy  the  enemy  on  his  retreat.  Our  troops  reached 
the  abandoned  camps  around  Manassas  on  the  evening  of  the  10th, 
and  found  burning  stores  and  much  valuable  property. 

Having  given  a summary  of  the  general  movement,  I will  now 
return  to  the  Brigade. 

Next  morning,  General  Meagher  and  his  staff  were  in  their 
saddles  at  five  o’clock,  and  Colonels  Baker,  Burke,  and  Nugent  had 
their  regiments  formed  upon  their  respective  colour  lines,  and 
soon  joined  the  column. 

The  Irish  Brigade  formed  a portion  of  the  corps  d'armee  com- 
manded by  General  Sumner,  an  accomplished  soldier  of  more  than 
forty  years’  experience ; cool,  thoroughly  trained,  and  competent 
for  all  the  emergencies  of  war — a firm  friend  and  admirer  of  the 
Irish  Brigade. 

At  the  head  of  the  column  was  the  advance-guard,  comprising 
cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry ; then  came  the  general  command- 
ing and  sta:ff ; next  followed  General  Howard’s  brigade,  then 
General  French’s,  and  then  General  Meagher. 

That  march,  the  first  real  march  of  the  grand  army,  presented  a 
dazzling  sight.  There  they  are  before  you,  the  columns  extending 
for  miles,  marching  along  with  their  guns  and  bayonets  glittering 
in  the  morning  sun,  and  the  gay  flags  and  banners  flaunting  in  the 
breeze.  There  they  are,  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infantry — generals, 
dressed  in  gorgeous  uniforms,  and  riding  prancing  steeds,  richly 
caparisoned ; staff-officers,  gay  and  sparkling,  full  of  ambition,  and 
the  hopes  of  ‘‘winning  an  honoured  name.” 

On  they  marched,  dark  Puritans  from  the  New  England  States ; 
stalwart  Yankees,  of  bone  and  muscle;  men  from  the  West  and 
North-west;  exiles  of  Erin,  from  Munster’s  sunny  plains,  from 
Connaught’s  heights,  and  Leinster’s  vales;  peasants  from  the 
Bhine : all  march  along  through  the  glorious  woods,  through 
forest  paths,  as  if  of  one  race  and  nation. 

On  the  15th  they  reached  Union  Mills,  near  Bull  Run,  finding 
every  thing  burned  or  abandoned  on  their  route.  The  Junction 
itself  was  burned  down  by  Johnston.  The  rebels  had  also  burned 
their  hospital ; and  so  precipitate  was  their  march,  or  flight,  that 
they  left  some  unburied  bodies  in  the  dead-house,  with  their  hands 
and  feet  tied  ready  for  interment.  In  one  of  the  burned  buildings 
were  the  charred  cinders  of  a human  being.  General  French  had 
the  bodies  decently  interred. 

Of  the  army,  none  came  up  with  the  rebels  except  Howard’s 
brigade,  which  had  a skirmish  with  the  rear  guard,  near  the’ 
Rappahannock,  and  succeeded  in  driving  them  across. 

The  Brigade’s  first  lesson  in  marching  and  counter-marching 
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was  rather  a hard  one,  as  they  were  for  several  days  and  nights 
shifted  around  from  Union  Mills  to  Manassas  and  Fairfax,  and 
Warrenton  Junction.  They  were  not  able  to  enjoy  Patrick’s  Day, 
which  was  a source  of  great  annoyance  to  Irishmen.  The  Brigade 
reached  Fairfax  Courthouse,  a small  village  of  a few  hundred  in- 
habitants, on  Sunday  evening,  the  16th  of  March,  and  took  up 
their  quarters  in  an  open  space  outside  the  village ; fires  were 
lighted,  water  boiled  in  tin  kettles,  and  coffee,  meat,  and  crackers 
extracted  from  their  haversacks.  The  men  had  just  marched  ten 
miles,  carrying  forty  rounds  of  buck  and  bail  cartridge,  a musket, 
blanket,  and  rations  for  a couple  of  days  each ; all  this  through 
wet  and  slush,  marching  over  roads  almost  knee-deep.  You  will 
not  be  surprised,  therefore,  that  they  should  enjoy  their  warm 
coffee  and  repast.  Here  they  might  have  made  an  effort  to  enjoy 
Patrick’s  Day  in  some  shape  or  other,  but  the  order  came  for  them 
to  return  to  Centre ville,  to  support  French,  as  the  rebels  were 
reported  to  be  marching  on  him. 

The  night  was  dark,  with  only  a fev/  stars  in  the  sky,  yet  they 
had  to  retrace  their  march,  tramping  over  puddly  roads  and 
wading  through  the  creeks.  Their  way  lay  along  the  Centreville 
route,  over  roads  deserted,  almost  covered  in  with  overhanging 
woods,  bleak,  black,  and  dismal-looking.  About  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning  they  came  to  a resting-place,  where  they  found  first- 
rate  accommodations  in  a village  of  huts  lately  vacated  by  the 
enemy.  The  sun  was  up,  and  looked  bright  and  cheerful  on  that 
Patrick’s  morning.  The  Brigade  was  placed  in  line  by  their 
respective  colonels,  and  Fathers  Ouellet  and  Dillon,  after  in- 
voking a blessing  upon  them,  placed  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Saint  Patrick. 

In  this  bivouac  the  men  picked  up  several  letters,  addressed  to 
the  Confederate  soldiers,  some  from  wives  to  their  husbands. 
One,  after  detailing  family  affairs  at  home,  exclaims  in  the 
bitterness  of  heart : 

Oh  that  peace  could  be  made  on  some  terms,  and  families 
once  more  be  united  ! Where  is  our  poor  son?  How  is  his 
health  ? Is  he  near  you  ? I nightly  and  daily  pray  to  God  that 
he  and  you  may  be  spared,  that  I might  rest  my  eyes  upon  you 
once  more.”  Others  were  from  young  ladies  to  their  soldier- 
lovers,  full  of  vows  of  fidelity  and  prayers  for  safety. 

Another  in  its  bitterness,  exclaims  : 

“ It  is  truly  distressing  to  think  of  the  many  hearts  widowed 
and  made  desolate  by  the  ravages  of  this  cruel  war.” 

Another  was  from  an  old  invalid  lady  to  her  son,  stating  that 
all  she  had  was  destroyed,  and  now  she  must  starve  unless  he 
could  go  home  to  support  her. 
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They  were  full  of  despondency ; loving,  bitter  words,  wrung 
from  suffering  hearts. 

The  gushing  tenderness  of  the  mother’s  heart  speaks  to  her 
child,  though  far  absent,  for  love  is  universal,  and  its  language 
often  figurative.  The  father’s  pride  and  longing,  though  con- 
trolled by  a sense  of  duty,  breaks  through  the  feeble  guise.  The 
wife’s  love,  that  clings  to  the  object  of  its  heart’s  affection  through 
weal  or  woe ; the  sister’s  tenderness,  and  the  brother’s  manly  love 
were  all  here,  painted  on  those  strayed  leaves  so  full  of  the  heart’s 
longings. 

The  army  was  now  divided  into  regular  corps,  and  Major- 
General  Sumner  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Corps; 
the  command  of  his  division  devolving  on  Major-General  Dick 
Richardson,  who  was  an  old  campaigner  in  the  Mexican  war,  in 
the  principal  battles  of  which  he  participated  with  success.  He 
was  in  person  strong  and  stalwart,  unostentatious  in  appearance 
and  manner. 

Richardson  soon  became  very  much  attached  to  the  Brigade, 
which  was,  in  a great  measure,  owing  to  the  finesse  of  Captain 
Jack  Gosson,  of  General  Meagher’s  staff.  The  life  and  adven- 
tures of  Captain  Jack  would  throw  Charley  O’Malley  himself  in 
the  shade.  Full  of  fun,  jokes,  and  witticism,  a thorough  soldier 
both  in  drill  and  appesSrance,  he  literally  kept  the  camp  in  roars. 
He  could  polish  off  the  most  barefaced  lie  as  the  gravest  truth. 
He  was  never  at  a loss  for  words  or  repartees,  and  was  the  ruling 
spirit  in  every  carouse,  fun,  and  battle. 

General  Richardson  was  rather  of  a sociable,  easy  disposition, 
and  something  after  Captain  Jack’s  own  taste.  The  captain 
thought  it  important,  then,  to  establish  the  best  possible  under- 
standing— a regular  bond  of  friendship  between  the  general  and 
the  Irish  Brigade.  He  was  coming  from  Washington  to  take 
command  of  his  division  as  the  troops  were  returning  to  their 
quarters. 

Now  was  Jack’s  opportunity,  so  he  rode  along  the  line  and  in- 
formed the  boys  that  General  Richardson  was  on  his  way  to  take 
command ; “ and  wdiat  do  you  think  of  the  brave  old  fellow,  but 
he  has  sent  to  our  camp  three  barrels  of  whisky,  a barrel  to  each 
regiment,  to  treat  the  boys  of  the  brigade ; we  ought  to  give  him 
a thundering  cheer  when  he  comes  along.” 

The  bait  took.  The  general  and  staff  soon  after  rode  along 
the  lines  : the  captain  only  took  off  his  cap,  it  was  the  signal,  and 
a wild  cheer  ran  through  the  brigade  that  nearly  startled  the 
whole  army.  The  general  took  the  compliment  paid  to  the  three 
barrels  of  whisky  all  to  himself,  and  became  deeply  attached  to 
the  brigade,  making  a special  favourite  of  Captain  Jack. 
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The  men  were  sorely  disappointed  when  they  got  into  camp  and 
found  no  whisky,  but  with  true  Celtic  humour  enjoyed  the  joke. 

The  next  march  of  the  Brigade  was  to  Warren  ton  Junction. 
As  all  the  bridges  had  been  destroyed  by  the  rebels,  the  troops 
had  to  wade  through  the  streams  and  creeks,  oftentimes  up  to 
their  hips  in  water ; and  this  in  March. 

The  camp  at  Warrenton  was  in  a deep  wood  of  lofty  pines, 
which,  being  stripped  of  their  foliage,  afforded  little  shelter,  while 
the  ground  was  saturated  and  muddy  from  the  late  rains. 

The  troops  had  no  tents  on  the  expedition,  and  officers  and 
men  had  to  sleep  beside  the  camp-fires  and  cover  themselves  with 
their  blankets  as  best  they  could. 

The  trains,  too,  had  been  delayed,  which  put  the  men  on  short 
rations,  yet  there  was  no  grumbling  or  discontent. 

The  headquarters  were  in  keeping  with  the  other  surroundings, 
yet  the  time  passed  pleasantly  enough,  and  General  Meagher 
managed  to  entertain  the  other  generals ; his  fascination  of 
manners  and  rich  fund  of  anecdotes  and  witticism  atoning  for  the 
other  drawbacks. 

In  the  march  from  Union  Mills  to  Warrenton  the  men  were 
dilatory  in  crossing  Cedar  Run,  which  was  deep  and  broad. 

Why  not  bridge  it,”  exclaims  one. 

‘‘  Arrah,  aiff  share  that  would  give  work  to  the  pioneers,”  ex- 
claims a third. 

‘‘  Come,  forward,  march,”  exclaimed  a staff  officer,  riding  up. 

Easy  speak  on  horseback,”  muttered  another. 

A nice  dose  of  a frosty  morning.” 

Such  were  the  remarks  bandied  by  the  men,  and  certainly  the 
prospect  was  not  very  inviting,  and  one  hour’s  work  would  bridge 
it  sufficiently  for  infantry  to  pass  over.  A drummer  boy,  seeing 
the  men  hesitate,  rushed  into  the  stream,  and  when  he  reached 
the  middle  commenced  playing  Patrick’s  Day.”  The  men 
cheered,  and  dashed  in  after  him. 

The  first  division  and  Blenker’s  German  Legion,  ten  thousand 
strong,  all  under  command  of  Major-General  Sumner,  were  now 
stationed  around  Warrenton  Junction. 

While  bivouacking  at  Warrenton,  a portion  of  Howard’s 
command  and  the  Sixty-ninth  went  out  towards  the  Rappa- 
hannock on  a reconnoissance. 

Colonel  Nugent,  Lieutenant  - Colonel  Kelly,  and  Major 
Cavan agh  were  with  the  regiment. 

When  they  reached  the  Rappahannock  they  found  that  the 
enemy  had  crossed  over,  except  some  scouts  and  pickets,  who 
were  compelled  to  follow  Johnston  opened  his  artillery  from 
the  south  bank,  of  the  river  and  shelled  the  Federal  forces. 
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Howard  having  ascertained  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  bridge  had  been  destroyed,  returned  to  camp  at 
Alexandria. 

About  this  time.  Doctor  Lawrence  Eeynolds  was  appointed 
surgeon  to  the  Sixty-third,  and  served  all  through  with  the 
Brigade  until  the  close  of  the  war,  most  of  the  time  as  brigade 
surgeon.  He  was  a man  of  strong  Irish  patriotism  and  con- 
siderable practical  ability. 

Back  to  Camp  California  again,  but  only  to  bivouac  for  a 
night  there,  for  the  main  part  of  the  army  were  transported  down 
the  Chesapeake,  and  the  Brigade  was  under  orders  to  follow. 

Early  next  morning  the  Brigade  made  a final  adieu  to  its  old 
camp,  which  was  endeared  to  them  by  many  pleasant  associations, 
and  marched  for  Alexandria  to  embark  on  board  the  Columbia  ” 
and  Ocean  Queen.” 

General  Kearney’s  Brigade  was  encamped  between  them 
and  Alexandria.  The  general  sent  his  splendid  band  to 
escort  the  Irish  Brigade  to  the  place  of  embarkation,  and  he 
himself  rode  along  the  lines  of  the  Brigade,  accompanied  by 
General  Meagher  and  staff.  The  Brigade  received  him  en- 
thusiastically, while  on  the  other  hand  the  different  regiments 
through  which  the  Brigade  marched  turned  out  to  receive  it. 

Kearney  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a grand  and  dashing  soldier. 
He  sat  on  his  horse  like  a Centaur,  His  appearance  was  stately  ; 
his  eyes  beamed  with  the  fire  of  enthusiastic  ardour.  He  was 
the  dashing,  brilliant  Murat  of  the  American  army.  His  military 
life  was  one  glowing  picture  of  heroic  action.  At  the  battle  of 
Williamsburgh  he  swept  like  a tornado  on  the  rebels.  He  was 
called,  both  by  them  and  when  serving  in  Mexico,  the  One- 
armed  Devil.” 

Of  Irish  descent,  he  loved  the  Irish,  and  ahvays  said  there 
were  no  better  soldiers.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  General 
Meagher  and  his  brigade,  and  never  lost  an  opportunity  of  paying 
them  a compliment. 

While  serving  under  Scott  in  Mexico,  he  was  the  terror  of  the 
Mexican  army.  In  France,  where  every  man  is  a soldier  by 
instinct,  and  where  the  name  of  a soldier  and  bravery  are  syno- 
nymous, Phil  Kearney  was  respected  and  honoured. 

The  ‘‘  Ocean  Queen”  was  a magnificent  steamer  in  size  and 
accommodations;  the  “Columbia”  was  a small  river-steamer 
used  as  a transport.  What  a motley  group  they  carry — generals, 
officers,  privates,  horses,  and  a miscellaneous  cargo  of  sundry 
things  and  people ; stragglers  who  have  stayed  behind  and  missed 
the  regular  mode  of  conveyance ; men  returning  from  hospitals  to 
join  their  commands , chaplains  expounding  and  expatiating  on 
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theology  and  all  things  human  and  divine  ; doctors  of  medicine, 
doling  out  pills  and  lotions  ; some  New  England  philosophers, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  slang  and  cant  of  their 
class.  They  must  belong  to  some  sanitary  or  Christian  com- 
mission. They  cannot  claim  to  be  meek  followers  of  our  Saviour ; 
in  fact,  they  think  our  Saviour  was  very  wrong  in  not  making 
more  stir  and  bustle  in  the  world. 

There  were  sutlers,  too,  with  their  stores  piled  away,  and  they 
calculating  on  making  at  least  three  hundred  per  cent,  profit. 
These  and  the  shoddy  aristocracy  were  the  Shylocks  of  the  army, 
but,  like  a great  many  more  evils,  had  to  be  tolerated. 

The  rank  and  file  were  huddled  together  as  best  they  could, 
singing,  laughing,  and  cracking  their  jokes. 

I say.  Bill,”  exclaims  one  young  fellow  to  his  neighbour,  a 
middle-aged  man,  v/ho  seemed,  indeed,  lost  in  thought,  with  his 
head  resting  on  his  hands,  ‘‘  what  the  deuce  are  you  thinking  of ; 
you  look  as  glum  as  if  you  were  at  your  own  wake,  man  alive.” 

It  is  easy  for  you  to  speak,  Dan ; if  you  left  a wife  and 
children  after  you,  like  me,  you  would  feel  downhearted  some- 
times ; but  Til  try  and  get  a furlough  soon.” 

That’s  true.  Bill ; when  the  thought  of  my  poor  old  mother 
comes  across  me,  and,  and — no  matter.” 

‘‘Yes,  Dan  ^ I know  who  you  mean  ; I expect  her  pretty  eyes 
are  red  crying  by  this  time.” 

“No,  Bill,  no;  but  my  poor  old  mother;  what  would  she  da 
if  any  thing  happened  to  me  ? Td  like  to  see  her.  Til  try  and 
get  home  soon,  too.” 

“ Won’t  we  have  the  pleasant  times  when  we  go  home,  Dan?” 

Home — alas ! poor  fellows,  how  few  of  you  went  home  except 
to  your  God ! 


CHAPTER  YL 

Thi.  transports  lay  off  Fortress  Monroe  for  four  or  five  days,  per- 
fectly weather-bound.  A dull  drizzling  rain  and  sleet-storm  had 
set  in,  sweeping  across  the  bay,  and  drenching  with  wet  and 
freezing  with  cold  the  unprotected  soldiers  on  board. 

The  tossing  of  the  vessels,  the  nausea  caused  by  the  rocking,, 
knocked  all  sentimentalism  out  of  the  love-sick,  and  even  had  re- 
duced the  twaddling  theology  of  the  chaplains  to  the  dullest  pos- 
sible standard 

Transports  crowded  the  roads,  and  presented  a most  picturesque 
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effect,  with  their  banners  flying  and  bands  plajdng.  Officers  visited 
the  various  batteries  and  also  the  “Monitor,”  which  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  roads,  expecting  a “ killing  ” visit  from  the  “ Merrimac.” 

The  weather  cleared  up  after  a few  days,  and  the  transports 
steamed  up  to  Ship  Point  and  dropped  anchor.  It  was  an  intensely 
cold  evening,  with  a stiff  breeze,  which  prevented  the  boats  from 
coming  close  in.  The  men  had  to  disembark  as  best  they  could  ; 
some  by  getting  into  the  small  boats ; others  by  jumping  into  the 
water,  which  was  up  to  their  breasts,  and  wading  to  shore. 

A cold,  dark,  dreary  night  followed.  No  preparations  had  been 
made  for  the  Brigade ; so,  wet,  wearied,  hungry,  and  tired  as  they 
were,  their  prospect  was  to  bivouac  in  the  woods  as  best  they  could. 
Noticing  fires  in  the  distance,  General  Meagher  sent  an  officer  to 
inquire  what  command  they  were,  and  the  chances  of  getting  any 
assistance  from  them.  Fortunately  it  was  General  Howard’s  brig- 
ade, which  had  arrived  three  days  previous,  and  occupied  a log- 
hut  encampment  left  by  the  rebels.  Howard  generously  ordered 
his  command  to  share  their  huts,  fires,  and  rations  with  the  Irish 
Brigade.  This  the  men  did  with  a willing  spirit,  and  emptied  many 
a canteen  to  warm  their  visitors. 

The  headquarters  were  to  be  distinguished  only  by  the  sentry 
walking  up  and  down,  and  the  green  flag  in  front. 

General  Richardson,  who  commanded  the  division,  had  got  up 
a coarse  dinner  of  potatoes  and  pork,  and  invited  General  Meagher 
to  partake  of  it.  To  prepare  this  rough  repast,  the  general  had  to 
borrow  the  only  pot  in  camp  from  General  Howard.  General 
Meagher  had  taken  his  leave,  and  General  Richardson  sat  warm- 
ing himself  over  his  log  fire,  with  a soldier’s  overcoat  wrapped 
around  him.  A servant  of  General  Howard’s  entered  looking  for 
his  poi.  Mistaking  the  general  for  a servant  or  orderly,  he  ex- 
claims, slapping  him  on  the  back : 

“ I say,  ould  boy.  General  Howard  wants  the  pot  he  lent 
ould  Dick  Richardson  to  boil  his  taters  in.” 

Richardson  jumped  up,  seized  a burning  brand  and  aimed  it  at 
the  intruder’s  head,  who  hastily  dodged  the  brand  and  fled. 

Some  amusing  incidents  of  this  kind  are  related  of  General 
Richardson.  He  was  plain,  rather  slovenly  in  dress,  generally 
wearing  the  blue  pants  and  overcoat  of  the  private,  without  any 
insignia  of  his  rank. 

On  this  account  he  was  often  mistaken,  by  those  who  did  not 
know  him,  for  a private. 

On  one  occasion,  he  was  walking  through  the  camp,  when  he 
met  an  Irish  soldier  staggering  home. 

“What  do  you  belong  to?”  said  lie  to  the  soldier. 

“What  do  I belong  to,  is  it?  Arrah,  now,  that’s  a good  one, 
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comrade ; faix,  and  sliure  I belong  to  the  Irish  Brigade : an’  what, 
if  a body  may  ax,  do  you  belong  to 

“ Oh,  I belong  to  General  Richardson’s  command.” 

You  do ; I don’t  know  the  ould  fellow;  they  say  he  is  a rum 
one ; Dirty  Dick  we  call  him.” 

“ Indeed  ; how  do  ye  like  him?” 

‘‘Oh,  very  well ; I hear  the  boys  saying  he  is  a brave  ould 
fellow ; all  the  boys  like  Dirty  Dick  well  enough ; but  wouldn’t 
you  have  a drink  I” 

‘‘  I thought  there  was  no  whisky  to  be  got  in  camp  now.” 

“ Isn’t  there,  indeed ; come  along,  ould  chap,”  and  Pat  took  the 
general  familiarly  by  the  arm. 

It  happened  that  a Mrs. , who  accompanied  the  Brigade 

in  the  confidential  capacity  of  supernumerary  quartermaster  or 
commissary  assistant,  or  something  of  the  kind,  always  kept  on 
hand  a generous  supply  of  bottled  commissary,  which  she  retailed 
on  the  sly  for  three  dollers  per  bottle. 

She  was  now  doing  a decent  business  on  one  of  the  shanties, 
when  Paddy  Doran  staggered  in  with  his  friend. 

“ I say,  Mrs.,  let  me  have  another  bottle  of  that  fire-water  of 
yours.” 

“ You  have  enough,  Paddy,”  said  Mrs. , from  the  back 

part  of  the  shanty,  where  she  was  putting  in  a little  quantity  of 
water  to  qualify  the  commissary,  for  fear  it  would  be  too  strong 
and  hurt  the  boys. 

“No,  I want  a bottle ; I have  a frind  wid  me.” 

Mrs. was  in  the  act  of  handing  the  bottle  to  Paddy,  when 

she  seemed  very  much  taken  with  the  appearance  of  his  friend. 

“ Paddy  Doran,  you  villain,  may  my  curse  light  on  you  ; you 
have  desaved  me,”  and  she  aimed  the  bottle  at  Paddy’s  head  ; but 
he  dodged  it,  andin  doing  so  knocked  against  his  friend,  upsetting  him. 

“ Oh,  General  Richardson,  dear,”  exclaimed  she,  running  to 
raise  him  up,  “ don’t  mind  that  villain,  that — ” 

Whatever  she  was  going  to  add  remained  unsaid,  for  Paddy 
Doran,  hearing  who  his  friend  was,  made  a dart  for  the  door.  It 

so  happened  that  Mrs.  was  between  him  and  the  door,  so 

Paddy,  in  his  fright,  knocked  against  her,  completely  rolling  her 
over  on  the  general.  He  did  not  wait  to  see  the  result,  but  made 
as  straight  as  a bee-line  for  camp. 

Whether  the  general  thought  the  affair  too  ludicrous  to  make 
any  noise  about  it,  or  that  he  enjoyed  it,  he  let  the  matter  drop, 
made  no  noise  about  it,  much  to  Paddy  Doran’s  relief. 

The  Brigade  was  detailed  for  several  days  unloading  the  supplies 
at  Ship  Point.  This  was  a very  laborious  work,  as  the  men  were 
exposed  to  wet  and  cold. 
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The  enemy  were  intrenched  and  in  force  at  Yorktown,  which 
is  only  about  seven  miles  from  Ship  Point,  but  separated  by  an 
interminable  swamp.  This  had  to  be  corduroyed,  at  which  work 
the  Brigade  was  also  employed. 

For  the  information  of  the  uninitiated,  I must  tell  them  that 
corduroying  a road  is  placing  two  or  three  tiers  of  trees  along,  like 
a railroad  track  ; and  then  across  those  others  are  laid,  and  the  in- 
terstices filled  in  with  earth.  We  made  hundreds  of  miles  of  such 
roads  in  our  campaigns  through  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas. 


Before  we  enter  into  a description  of  the  fierce  battles  fought 
on  the  Peninsula,  and  the  important  part  enacted  by  the  Irish 
Brigade,  it  might  be  well  to  give  a topographical  sketch  of  the 
scene  of  operations  of  the  contending  armies. 

Pichmond  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Peninsula,  which  is 
formed  by  the  James  River  on  the  south  side  and  the  York  and 
Pam  unkey  Rivers  on  the  north.  Newport  News  and  Hampton 
Roads  are  at  the  foot  of  the  Peninsula,  where  the  James  River 
flows  into  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  Peninsula  is  something  of  a parallelogram  shape,  with 
Richmond  at  its  Southern  head,  and  McClellan’s  army  at  its 
Northern  base.  Across  this  flowed  the  Chickahominy  in  a diago- 
nal line,  running  from  the  northwest,  easterly.  The  Chickahominy 
was  crossed  by  five  roads,  leading  from  Richmond.  One  was  the 
Hanover  Courthouse  Pike-Road,  the  Mechanicsville  Pike,  the  Nine 
Mile  Road,  the  Williamsburg  Road,  the  Charles  City  Road,  and  the 
Darbytown  Road. 

The  rebel  army  covered  a front  of  about  seven  miles,  strongly 
defended  by  field-works  of  all  kinds.  As  there  is  a gentle  incline 
of  dry  land  back  towards  Richmond,  the  rebels  had  the  advantage 
of  occupying  it,  while  McClellan’s  army  had  to  encamp  in  the 
swamps  and  marshes  before  Yorktown.  The  relative  forces  en- 
gaged during  this  campaign  were  nearly  equal. 

The  Confederates  admit  an  effective  force  of  over  eighty  thous- 
and (but  might  be  fairly  estimated,  when  we  include  Huger’s  force, 
around  Norfolk,  at  ninety  thousand  effective  troops^. 

This  was  a large  army,  to  occupy  strong  intrenched  positions, 
such  as  those  around  Richmond  and  through  the  Peninsula,  ajid 
should  be  a match  for  twice  the  number  of  an  assaulting  force. 
McClellan  states  that  though  he  commanded  an  army  of  near  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  when  planning  the  arrangements 
of  the  campaign,  over  fifty  thousand  of  these  had  been  withdrawn 
from  him,  for  the  defences  of  Washington,  and  to  guard  Fort  Mon- 
roe and  other  points  ; thus  leaving  him  with  an  army  of  about 
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ninety-five  tliousand  effective  troops,  to  capture  Kichmond,  witli  its 
formidable  works  and  superior  army. 

Magruder  held  Yorktown  with  a garrison  of  about  fifteen 
thousand  men,  protected  by  a continuous  line  of  earthworks  and 
strong  batteries.  McClellan’s  plan  was  to  turn  Yorktown  by  way 
of  West  Point ; but  his  forces  being  reduced,  by  order  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary  of  War,  he  had  no  choice  but  to  attack  it 
directly  in  front. 

General  Wool  commanded  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  was  ordered 
to  act  under  McClellan,  and  supply  him  with  ten  thousand  troops. 
As  McClellan  was  moving  on  Y orktown,  this  order  was  revoked, 
and  the  first  corps  assigned  to  General  Wool,  thus  disarranging  all 
his  plans,  and  considerably  weakening  his  force.  Besides,  he  was 
promised  the  co-operation  of  the  navy  in  his  projected  attack  on 
the  batteries  at  Yorktown  and  Gloucester,  and  in  controlling  the 
James  Piver  and  protecting  his  fiank. 

The  fleet,  including  the  monitor  Galena,”  and  other  iron-clads, 
went  up  the  James  Piver,  but  were  not  able  to  force  the  batteries 
and  swarms  of  sharpshooters  that  lined  the  river  towards  Drury’s 
Bluff,  and  had  to  fall  back  towards  Fort  Monroe.  Thus  affairs 
stood  when  McClellan  sat  down  before  Yorktown. 

Up  to  this.  General  Joe  Johnston  commanded  in  the  field ; but 
General  Lee  having  perfected  all  his  defences  around  Pichmond, 
assumed  the  chief  command.  The  works  around  Pichmond  swept 
and  covered  all  the  roads  and  passes  leading  to  the  city.  Every 
mound  and  hillock  had  its  battery. 

Pedoubts,  rifle-pits,  casement-batteries,  breastworks,  and  in- 
trenchments,  crowned  the  hills  on  all  sides,  mounted  with  their 
field-guns  and  heavy  siege-pieces.  Despite  all  this,  there  was 
great  disaffection  and  despondency  in  Pichmond.  Most  of  the 
shopkeepers  and  merchants  had  left  the  city,  and  closed  up  their 
places  of  business,  carrying  off  all  they  could. 

A conscript  law  had  been  just  enforced,  which  caused  con- 
siderable disaffection. 

Under  these  circumstances,  any  impartial  man  will  come  to 
the  conclusion,  that  had  McClellan  been  left  the  fifty  thousand 
men  of  which  he  had  been  deprived,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
he  would  have  captured  Pichmond,  and  thus  spared  the  country 
the  horrors  of  wading  through  near  three  years  more  of  blood 
and  misery. 

Yorktown,  memorable  in  history  as  the  closing  scene  of  the 
Pevolution  and  the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  is  upon  the 
York  Piver,  about  ten  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  seventy  miles  from  Pichmond,  and  twelve  from  Williamsburg. 

All  the  country  round  is  full  of  thrilling  events  of  the  revolu- 
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tionary  times,  to  which  are  now  added  the  more  fearful  scenes 
enacted  in  the  late  war  for  the  Union.  The  old  intrenchments 
cast  up  by  the  British  remained  until  covered  over  by  the  new 
works. 

In  front  of  Yorktown,  which  was  garrisoned  by  Cornwallis 
and  about  seven  thousand  troops,  the  American  and  French  army, 
of  twelve  thousand,  lay  down  before  the  town.  At  the  same 
time  the  French  fleet  blockaded  the  river,  and  the  result  was  a 
battle,  which  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army, 
on  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  October,  1781. 

Troops  were  hurrying  to  the  front  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and 
by  the  10th  of  April  the  army  occupied  the  following  position  : 

Heintzelman’s  corps,  composed  of  Porter’s,  Hooker’s,  and 
Hamilton’s  divisions,  lay  in  front  of  Yorktown,  extending  from  the 
mouth  of  Wormly’s  Creek  to  the  Warwick  Road,  opposite  Winn’s 
Mills ; Sedgwick’s  division  of  Sumner’s  corps,  being  the  only  one 
np,  opposite  Winn’s  Mills  on  the  Warwick  Road. 

Keyes’  corps,  including  Smith’s,  Couch’s,  and  Casey’s  divisions, 
was  on  the  left  of  Sedgwick,  facing  Lee’s  Mills,  on  the  west  bank 
of  Warwick. 

Thus,  instead  of  four  corps,  McClellan  had  but  three,  the  first 
corps  and  Blenker’s  division  of  the  second  being  withdrawn  from 
him  at  the  critical  moment  of  commencing  operations  ; besides,  he 
was  informed  that  the  navy  was  not  in  a position  to  render  him 
much  assistance. 

The  four  corps  under  McClellan  were  commanded  by  Generals 
McDowell,  Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and  Keyes.  McDowell  com- 
manded the  first  corps,  which  was  withdrawn.  While  lying  before 
Yorktown,  the  left  wing  under  Sumner  was  engaged  in  ascertaining 
the  practicability  of  crossing  the  Warwick  and  forcing  the  enemy’s 
lines  on  the  other  side,  thus  gaining  possession  of  the  Williams- 
burg Road  and  cutting  off  Yorktown  from  its  supplies.  Heintzel- 
man  was  similarly  engaged  between  Winn’s  Mills  and  Yorktown. 
The  fact  was  soon  demonstrated  that  the  Warwick  was  not  passa- 
ble except  by  a narrow  dam,  which  was  swept  by  several  batteries 
and  intrenchments.  Heavy  and  continuous  firing  was  kept  up, 
and  thus  went  on  the  siege,  without  much  progress  on  either  side. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  Brigade,  which  is  held  in  reserve. 
The  men  have  been  supplied  with  shelter-tents,  which  weigh  only 
ten  pounds  each,  and  are  in  two  parts.  Each  soldier  has  but  five 
pounds  to  carry,  and  when  they  halt  they  can  button  them 
together  and  fix  them  up  in  a few  minutes.  The  Brigade  was 
now  encamped  in  a dry,  pleasant  spot,  well  shaded  by  dwarf  cedar 
trees,  as  green  and  lovely  as  the  choicest  shrubs.  The  men  took 
a pleasure  in  decorating  their  officers’  quarters  and  their  own. 
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In  this  temporary  encampment  the  men  made  an  effort  to 
celebrate  the  1st  of  May,  by  decorating  their  rustic  chapel  with 
wild-flowers,  which  here  bloomed  even  at  that  early  period,  and 
attending  divine  service.  The  priest’s  confessional  tent  was 
crowded.  The  camp  was  surrounded  by  swamps,  musical  with 
toads  and  reptiles. 

In  the  rear,  under  the  shade  of  some  magnificent  trees,  and  inter- 
woven with  beautiful  evergreen  cedars,  were  General  Meagher’s 
headquarters,  comprising  one  large  tent,  and  four  smaller  ones  for 
his  staff. 

Here  the  Berdan  sharpshooters  began  to  show  that  unerring 
aim  that  sent  many  a man  to  his  long  account.  One  of  these 
fellows,  who  was  a dead  shot,  was  also  remarkable  for  his  cruel 
disposition.  He  carried  a stick,  and  whenever  he  shot  a man  he 
made  a notch  in  it.  He  would  sit  for  hours  behind  a stump  or 
clump  of  earth  until  he  got  sight  of  a rebel’s  head,  when  bang 
went  the  rifle,  and  down  dropped  the  rebel,  and  out  came  the  stick 
to  receive  its  notch.  The  rebels  often  tried  the  ruse  of  holding  up 
a stuffed  figure,  but  this  soon  proved  fatal  to  themselves,  for  as 
soon  as  our  men  got  up  to  the  dodge,  one  would  fire  at  the  figure, 
when  the  man  holding  it  would  examine  it  just  to  see  how  it  fared ; 
when  thus  exposed,  another  was  sure  to  hit  him. 

While  encamped  here  one  of  the  men  was  killed  by  the  falling 
of  a tree.  In  his  pocket  was  found  the  following  note;  it  shows 
bow  men  are  not  insensible  to  the  uncertainty  of  life  at  such  a 
time. 

‘‘  My  name  is  Patrick  Casey,  Co.  B,  Sixty-ninth  Regiment^ 
N.  Y.  S.  Y.  Any  one  finding  this  note  on  my  person  when  killed 
will  please  write  a note  to  my  wife,  and  direct  it  as  follows : 
*Mrs.  Mary  Casey,  No.  188  Rivington-street,  New  York.’” 

The  poor  fellow  was  decently  buried,  and  his  last  wish  ful- 
filled. 


A good  story  was  told  of  an  African  cook  belonging  to  one  of 
the  officers. 

Where  Sam  was  engaged  at  his  culinary  operations  was  often 
visited  by  a round-shot  and  an  occasional  shell.  It  was  getting 
too  hot  for  him,  so  he  removed  to,  as  he  thought,  a safer  place, 
when  a shell  comes  right  bang  near  him.  Sam  jumped  like  an 
acrobat,  and  grinned  like  a gorilla. 

Eh,  Sam  1 are  you  scared?”  asked  an  officer,  who  was  calmly 
looking  on. 

“ Golly,  massa,  I can  put  up  wid  dem  black  fellows,”  meaning 
round-shots,  “ but  dem  d — n rotten  fellows,  dat  burst  so,  dey  play 
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de  bery  debil ; you  don’t  know  where  dey  strike  you,”  said  Sam, 
alluding  to  the  shells. 


This  encampment  of  the  Brigade  was  called  Camp  Winfield 
Scott.” 

The  roads  around  were  in  a delightful  mucilage  condition.  The 
late  rains  and  the  continual  beating  of  waggons  disturbed  the  rails, 
and  the  swampy  foundations  were  moved  to  their  very  depths, 
causing  holes  and  quagmires  and  miniature  lakes  of  almost 
fathomless  depth.  If  an  unlucky  waggon,  or  mule,  or  man,  chanced 
to  get  into  one,  they  would  sink  almost  out  of  sight.  Such  are 
the  terrible  tracks  over  which  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men 
and  their  immense  supplies  had  to  pass.  After  a short  ride  to- 
wards the  front  you  strike  upon  General  McClellan’s  headquarters, 
simple  and  unpretending.  Every  thing  was  quiet  and  orderly 
about  them.  Only  for  the  large  fiag  floating  from  the  staff  in 
front  and  the  extra  number  of  tents,  you  might  fancy  you  had  got 
into  some  brigadier’s  quarters.  There  was  a fine  view  from  them. 
You  could  see  the  enemy’s  intrenched  works  and  lines,  and  also 
the  waters  of  the  York  River,  with  the  transports  and  gunboats 
quietly  floating  on  its  surface. 

McClellan  was  pushing  forward  his  left,  which,  after  some 
hard  skirmishing,  was  threatening  the  Williamsburg  Road.  This 
compelled  the  enemy  to  evacuate  Yorktown,  which  they  did  on  the 
4th  of  May,  falling  back  to  their  strong  lines  of  works  in  that 
locality.  The  cavalry,  under  General  Stoneman,  was  ordered 
to  harass  their  retreat  with  Hooker’s  division,  moving  on  the 
Williamsburg  Road  to  support  him,  while  the  divisions  of  Kearney, 
Couch,  and  Casey  followed  them  on  the  Yorktown  Road.  Some 
heavy  skirmishing  took  place,  but  the  enemy  succeeded  in  reaching 
their  intrenched  works  at  Williamsburg,  leaving  several  guns 
behind. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Brigade  was  under  arms  and  on  their 
march  for  Yorktown,  where  they  arrived  in  the  evening.  Heavy 
cannonading  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Williamsburg. 

Rain  was  pouring  in  torrents,  and  the  men  hastily  put  up  their 
little  tents,  consoling  themselves  with  the  hope  that  they  were 
under  shelter  for  the  night.  Scarcely  were  they  pitched,  when 
orders  came  to  get  under  arms  and  march  immediately.  A battle 
was  raging  in  front  of  Williamsburg,  our  advance  was  heavily 
pressed,  and  re-inforcements  were  hurrying  up.  In  double-quick 
time  they  were  under  way. 

The  ground  around  Yorktown  was  full  of  torpedoes,  several 
of  which  exploded,  inflicting  ghastly  wounds.  Some  were  thrown 
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on  the  surface,  and  as  the  men  marched  by  they  could  not  cease 
joking  even  at  these  dangerous  missiles. 

‘‘  Arrah,  Bill,  isn’t  that  a pretty  ham  of  bacon  ! It  looks  to 
be  well  cured,”  says  one.  A torpedo  is  a metal  or  copper  vessel, 
something  of  the  shape  of  a ham. 

‘‘Yes,  a pretty  chap  to  cure  one’s  bacon  : faix,  I think  it 
would  cure  yours  if  you  only  tried  it,”  was  the  reply.  “ Begor, 
boys,  they’d  be  pleasant  things  to  have  at  home  against  the  winter.” 
“ Yes,  if  you  had  a scolding  wife  and  bad  neighbours,  they 
would  be  an  excellent  receipt  to  get  rid  of  them.  Faix,  1 wish  I 
had  the  fellow  full  of  whisky  instead  of  powder,  then  I’d  like  to 
see  him  go  off.” 

The  rain  continued  to  fall,  the  night  was  chill  and  dreary,  the 
roads  knee-deep  with  mud,  oftentimes  holding  the  men  fast,  who, 
in  their  struggles,  left  their  boots  behind,  or  fell  into  some  hole, 
out  of  which  they  were  dragged  coated  over  like  a pie-crust. 

The  artillery,  which  was  hurried  to  the  front,  got  stuck  in  the 
mud,  and  the  men  had  to  drag  it  out.  A brigade  of  lancers  were 
also  rushing  to  the  front,  and  sometimes  rider  and  horse  would 
roll  into  the  deep  ruts.  They  were  up  again,  the  man  and  horse, 
looking  like  some  strange  animals  covered  with  a coat  of  mud-mail, 
rushing  to  the  contest. 

At  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  General  Meagher  received 
orders  to  halt  and  bivouac  in  the  woods.  Kere  the  general  and 
staff  took  up  their  quarters  before  a blazing  fire  under  a luxuriant 
tree.  While  there,  the  Duke  de  Chartres,  who  was  on  his  way 
from  the  front  to  Yorktown,  hearing  that  it  was  the  Irish  Brigade, 
rode  up  to  General  Meagher’s  quarters,  had  a friendly  conversation 
with  him,  and  informed  him  that  Williamsburg  was  ours.  This 
was  pleasing  ne^vs,  and  lightened  the  fatigue  of  the  wearied  troops. 

The  woods  around  were  full  of  stragglers,  while  artillery  and 
v/aggons  had  blocked  up  the  roads.  Some  had  switched  off  for 
the  night,  and  others  were  whipping,  lashing,  and  cursing  their 
jaded  animals. 

Perhaps  the  whole  annals  of  the  campaign  did  not  present 
such  another  scene  of  misery  and  confusion. 

The  general,  officers,  and  men  lay  down  in  their  damp  clothes 
on  the  wet  ground,  to  snatch  a few  hours’  hasty  sleep. 

Williamsburg  is  the  oldest  incorporated  town  in  Virginia,  and 
was  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  seat  of  Colonial  Government,  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution.  It  is  built  on  a plain  midway  between 
the  York  and  James  Rivers,  and  about  six  miles  from  each.  Among 
the  numerous  antique  remains  of  the  past  are  the  statue  of  Lord 
Botetourt,  the  palace  of  Lord  Dunmore,  the  last  of  the  royal 
governors  of  Virginia,  Benton  Church,  the  old  Magazine,  the  old 
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Capitol,  where  Patrick  Henry  exclaimed,  Caesar  had  his  Brutus,. 

Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and  George  the  Third and 

many  other  fine  old  buildings  and  reminiscences  of  Virginia’s  days 
of  pride  and  glory. 

Battle  of  Williamsburg. 

The  battle  of  Williamsburg  was  opened  by  Hooker’s  division 
attacking  F ort  Magruder,  which  he  continued  to  assault  for  several 
hours,  under  a most  destructive  fire  from  the  fort  and  rebel  in- 
fantry ; but  being  exhausted,  and  overpowered  by  numbers,  he 
was  giving  way,  and  had  lost  a battery,  when  Kearney’s  division 
came  to  his  support.  Kearney  at  once  renewed  the  attack  with 
desperate  vigour,  while  Hancock’s  brigade  crossed  on  the  right, 
occupying  the  enemy’s  redoubts,  which  commanded  Fort  Magruder, 
while  Heintzelman  was  engaged  on  the  left,  but  cut  off  from  the 
other  command  by  a thick  belt  of  forest.  Smith  and  Nagle  were 
ordered  to  Hancock’s  support,  but  before  they  could  reach  him  he 
had  to  fall  back,  but  again  took  up  a more  favourable  position, 
and  turning  on  the  enemy,  charged  them  with  the  bayonet,  routing 
and  dispersing  them.  Meantime,  the  gallant  Kearney  was  contend- 
ing against  desperate  odds ; but  his  success  soon  decided  the  day, 
for  we  now  commanded  the  forts,  and  the  enemy  retreated  during 
the  night. 

Our  loss  in  this  stubborn  conflict  was ; killed,  four  hundred 
and  fifty-six ; wounded,  one  thousand  four  hundred  ; missing,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-two  ; total,  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
twenty- eight. 

The  enemy  left  several  guns  and  colours,  and  a large  number 
of  wounded,  in  our  hands. 

The  divisions  of  Franklin  and  Sedgwick,  Porter  and  Richard- 
son, including  the  Irish  Brigade,  were  sent  from  Yorktown,  by 
water,  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Pamunkey,  in  the  vicinity  of  West 
Point.  The  remaining  divisions,  trains,  and  artillery  moved  by 
land. 

A clear,  bright  morning  rose  on  the  Brigade,  after  that  dismal 
night,  in  their  cold,  wet  bivouac.  They  still  continued  to  advance 
towards  Williamsburg,  and  encamped  the  following  evening,  and 
night  in  its  vicinity. 

The  next  morning  they  were  ordered  to  return  to  Yorktown. 
It  was  a beautiful  day ; the  sun  shone  brilliantly,  the  sky  was 
clear  and  bright,  the  men  were  cheerful,  with  the  favourable 
change  in  the  weather,  and  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Williamsburg. 
The  Brigade  returned  by  a new  road  through  the  forest,  and 
marched  by  once  pleasant  homesteads,  already  desolated  by  war  j 
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green  fields,  and  orchards  in  full  bloom,  despite  the  desolation  and 
ruin  around  them.  Their  march  lay  through  a pleasant  valley, 
bordered  on  each  side  by  the  green  forest-trees,  while  beside  them 
flowed  a clear,  babbling  stream,  that  merrily  sang  and  foamed  as 
it  tumbled  from  rock  to  rock.  The  sunbeams  glistened  on  the 
burnished  arms,  and  glittered  through  the  forest-trees.  At  length 
they  reached  Yorktown,  where  they  at  once  embarked. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  McClellan  had  his  headquarters  at  the 
White  House,  where  a permanent  depot  was  established.  On  the 
20th  the  headquarters  and  Porter’s  and  Franklin’s  corps  moved  to 
Tunstall  Station,  five  miles  from  the  White  House. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  the  position  of  the  troops  was  as  follows : 

Stoneman’s  cavalry,  advance-guard,  one  mile  from  New  Bridge. 

Franklin’s  corps,  three  miles  from  New  Bridge ; Porter’s  corps 
in  its  rear, 

Sumner’s  corps,  on  the  railroad,  about  three  miles  from  the 
Chickahominy,  eonnecting  the  right  wing  with  the  left. 

Keyes’s  corps,  near  Bottom  Bridge,  and  Heintzelman’s  corps  at 
supporting  distance  in  its  rear. 

On  the  22ud  of  May,  headquarters  moved  to  Cold  Harbour. 
On  the  26th,  the  railroad  was  in  operation  as  far  as  the  Chicka- 
hominy, and  the  railroad-bridge  across  that  stream  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

About  this  time  Porter’s  and  Sykes’s  divisions,  and  the  reserve 
artillery,  were  organised  into  the  Fifth  Corps,  under  Fitz  John 
Porter,  and  Franklin  and  Smith’s  divisions  into  the  Sixth  Corps, 
under  General  W.  B.  Franklin. 


CHAPTER  YII. 

“ The  cannon  now  resounds  ; the  hurrying  drum 
Loud  beats  to  arms,  and  tells  the  foeman’s  come  : 

Quick  forms  in  line  and  marches  our  brigade, 

As  gay  as  if  they  mustered  on  parade.” 

Having  reached  Yorktown  on  Sunday,  the  11th  of  May,  the  Bri- 
gade was  embarked  on  three  large  transports,  and,  accompanied 
by  two  other  brigades  of  the  division,  proceeded  up  the  York 
River  to  the  White  House,  disembarking  at  Cumberland  Landing, 
near  which  they  encamped  for  a few  days. 

On  the  19th  they  reached  a place  called  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
and  encamped  on  an  elevated  ground  near  called  Tyler’s  farm. 
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The  Richmond  and  York  Railroad  crosses  the  Pamunkey  River  at 
the  White  House. 

The  latter  place  is  memorable  as  being  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Custis,  who  became  the  wife  of  Washington.  The  house  itself 
was  a two-and-a-half-story  frame  building,  containing  but  six 
rooms,  and  surrounded  by  out-offices  and  a handsome,  well-kept 
garden.  McClellan  placed  a guard  on  the  house,  and  ordered  it 
to  be  protected  from  intrusion  or  injury.  It  belonged  to  the  Lee 
family,  who  were  descended  from  the  Custis  family.  The  mother 
of  General  R.  E.  Lee  was  a Miss  Custis. 

The  river  at  this  point  is  pretty  wide,  deep,  and  muddy.  Its 
banks  were  now  crowned  with  a busy  crowd,  unloading  transports 
and  supplies,  while  over  a thousand  vessels  floated  on  its  waters, 
laden  with  troops,  horses,  mules,  artillery,  railroad  cars,  corn,  and 
commissary  stores  in  general. 

The  landing  of  such  heterogeneous  cargoes  of  men,  animals, 
and  materials,  presented  the  most  noisy  and  ludicrous  scenes 
imaginable.  A mule  or  horse  would  sometimes  fail  into  the  water, 
and  the  poor  animal’s  struggles  to  gain  land  afforded  the  greatest 
fun  to  the  crowds  of  idle  soldiers  who  lined  the  shore.  Soldiers 
were  disembarked,  formed  into  line,  and  marched  for  their  respec- 
tive camps.  Commissary  stores,  sutlers’  shanties,  and  shops,  sprung 
up  like  mushrooms  ; and  one  could  not  but  feel  the  contrast  with  the 
quiet  and  repose  of  the  place  in  the  days  when  Washington  tarried 
here  to  woo  and  win  the  pretty  widow  Custis.  The  White  House 
is  no  more ; even  the  stately  pines  along  the  river’s  banks,  and 
the  graceful  cedars  beneath  which  he  whispered  his  love  and  spent 
a few  elysian  days  of  love  and  happiness,  are  swept  away  by  the 
cruel  hand  of  war. 

About  a mile  beyond  the  White  House  were  pitched  a large 
number  of  hospital  tents,  in  which  were  treated  the  sick  and 
wounded  sent  down  from  the  advance. 

While  McClellan  was  hurrying  up  his  troops  and  preparing  for 
the  advance,  the  enemy  were  concentrating  near  the  Chickahominy 
River. 

The  Chickahominy  in  this  vicinity  is  about  forty  feet  wide, 
fringed  with  a dense  growth  of  heavy  forest-trees,  and  bordered 
by  low,  deep  marshes,  varying  from  half  a mile  to  a mile  in  width. 
McClellan’s  operations  embraced  the  part  of  the  river  between 
Bottom  and  Meadow  bridges,  which  covered  the  principal 
approaches  to  Richmond  from  the  east.  The  bridges  had  all  been 
destroyed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  them,  and  also  to 
build  new  ones. 

Casey’s  division  effected  a crossing  at  Bottom  Bridge  on  the 
20th,  thus  covering  our  left  flank  in  an  advantageous  position 
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while  building  the  bridge.  At  the  same  time  our  right  and  centre 
advanced  to  the  river,  and  on  the  24th  of  May  we  carried  the 
village  of  Mechanics ville,  after  a heavy  artillery  fire.  General 
Naglee  at  the  same  time  dislodged  a force  of  the  enemy  from 
Seven  Pines,”  on  the  Bottom  Bridge  Road,  thus  strengthening 
the  position  of  our  left  flank.  Owing  to  the  swampy  nature  of 
the  ground  along  the  Chickahominy  eleven  new  bridges  had  to  be 
built,  and  all  their  approaches  corduroyed. 

It  was  up  this  same  Chickahominy,  which  is  now  made  even 
more  memorable  by  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  late  war,  that  the 
celebrated  Captain  John  Smith  sailed  when  captured  by  the 
Indians  in  the  early  days  of  the  settlement,  when  the  white  and 
the  red  men  warred  for  the  possession  of  its  rich  hunting-grounds. 
Here  were  the  pleasant  retreats  of  the  gentle  Pocahontas,  and  not 
far  the  Indian  encampment  where  Smith  was  going  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Great  Spirit,  when  the  tender  maiden,  at  the  risk  of  her 
life,  saved  him. 

Around  here  were  the  scenes  of  many  of  the  struggles  and 
deadly  encounters  of  the  adventurous  white  men  who  first  trod  the 
wilds  of  Virginia. 

While  McClellan  was  preparing  roads  and  bridges  for  the 
passage  of  his  army  across  the  Chickahominy  swamp,  McDowell 
was  operating  along  the  lines  of  the  Rappahannock ; Jackson  fell 
back  towards  Richmond  from  Fredericksburg ; General  Fitz  John 
Porter  encountered  a force  of  the  enemy  at  Hanover  Courthouse, 
and  defeated  them  on  the  28th. 

The  enemy  were  now  concentrating  every  thing  on  Richmond, 
with  the  intention  of  hurling  them  on  McClellan. 

Battle  of  Faih  Oaks. 

On  the  30th  of  May,  McClellan’s  army  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Chickahominy  occupied  the  following  position : 

Casey’s  division  held  the  right  of  the  Williamsburg  Road  and 
the  centre  at  Fair  Oaks  Station  ; Couch’s  division,  at  Seven  Pines  ; 
Kearney’s  division,  on  the  railroad  from  Savage  Station  to  the 
bridge;  Hooker’s  division  reached  to  the  edge  of  White  Oak 
Swamp.  This  was  the  position  occupied  by  the  advance  of  our 
army,  when,  on  the  night  of  the  30th,  a very  heavy  rain-storm 
set  in,  swelling  the  river  and  swamps,  and  destroying  some  of  the 
bridges.  The  enemy,  perceiving  the  advance  of  our  army,  placed 
in  such  an  unfavourable  position,  endeavoured  to  cut  it  off  from 
the  main  body. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  May,  Johnston,  who  still  com- 
manded in  the  field,  massed  a large  force  on  his  right  in  order  to 
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crush  in  our  left,  thinking  that,  on  account  of  the  roads  and  broken 
bridges,  McClellan  would  not  be  able  to  re-inforce  it  in  time. 

Accordingly,  about  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  grand 
divisions  of  D.  H.  Hill,  Huger,  Longstreet,  and  J.  W.  Smith  were 
formed  into  line  of  battle,  and  commenced  moving  down  on  the 
position  occupied  by  Casey’s  division. 

About  twelve  o’clock  the  advancing  columns  struck  Casey’s 
pickets,  sweeping  them  before  them,  and  were  moving  down  in 
force  along  the  Williamsburg  Road- 

General  Keyes,  commanding  the  corps,  ordered  General  Couch 
to  move  General  Peck’s  brigade  to  support  Casey’s  left. 

The  enemy  now  attacked  General  Casey  simultaneously  in 
front  and  on  both  flanks.  General  Kaglee’s  brigade  received  the 
first  shock  of  the  enemy,  and  made  a gallant  resistance  against  the 
overwhelming  numbers  that  pressed  them  on  all  sides.  Casey’s 
artillery  was  doing  excellent  execution,  while  the  rebels  were  not 
yet  able  to  bring  up  their  artillery,  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  Casey’s  division  had  no  fewer  than  eight  new  regiments 
in  it,  and  some  of  these,  seeing  themselves  in  danger  of  being  cut 
off,  broke  and  fell  back  in  confusion. 

The  rebels  had  now  occupied  Casey’s  first  line  of  works  on 
Basker’s  farm,  and  were  still  pressing  on.  Some  of  our  guns  had 
already  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  they  made  a dash  on  Regan’s 
battery ; the  fire  of  the  battery  was  redoubled,  and  four  infantry 
regiments  hurried  up  to  save  it.  The  fighting  about  it  was  deadly, 
and  it  had  nearly  fallen  into  their  hands,  when  Casey  ordered  a 
bayonet  charge.  This  drove  back  the  rebel  torrent. 

Casey  was  now  driven  back  ; Bates’  and  Fitch’s  batteries  next 
opened  on  the  enemy,  tearing  lanes  through  their  columns,  while 
a regular  fusilade  was  kept  up  along  the  infantry  lines.  The  rebel 
batteries  replied  with  good  effect,  while  under  their  cover  their 
infantry  dashed  up,  stormed  the  redoubts  and  ride-pits,  capturing 
Bates’  and  Sprat’s  guns.  Casey’s  division  was  now  completely 
broken  and  routed ; his  artillery  was  in  the  enemy’s  hands,  and 
turned  on  him.  They  next  bore  down  on  Couch’s  division,  which 
v/as  supporting  Casey.  A little  after  four  the  enemy’s  columns 
struck  Couch,  D.  H.  Hill  on  the  right,  Anderson  on  the  left. 

Once  more  a livid  dame  of  lead  and  dre  was  belching  from  the 
v/oods,  as  these  solid  columns  swept  down  on  our  lines.  Couch’s 
division  bravely  stood  the  shock,  charged  the  enemy,  repulsing 
them,  but  on  they  came  again,  driving  Couch’s  advance  lines.  At 
the  same  time  a column  was  sweeping  down  the  Tenth  Massachu- 
setts on  our  extreme  left.  McCarty’s  and  Miller’s  batteries  were 
vainly  striving  to  keep  them  in  check.  The  regiment  broke,  and 
the  enemy  pressed  in  the  left  dank,  doubling  it  on  the  centre. 
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General  Coucli  was  driven  back  half  a mile  towards  Grapevine 
Bridge,  when  he  re-formed,  facing  Fair  Oaks  station. 

General  Keyes  had  sent  to  Heiutzelman  for  re-inforcements. 
Kearney  and  Hooker  did  not  receive  their  orders  to  advance  until 
near  three  o’clock,  and  it  was  near  five  when  their  advance  arrived 
on  the  field. 

Sumner’s  corps,  consisting  of  Richardson’s  and  Sedgwick’s 
divisions,  was  also  ordered  up.  At  three  o’clock  Sumner  moved 
rapidly  to  Heintzelman’s  support. 

General  Berry’s  and  Jamieson’s  brigades,  Kearney’s  division, 
arrived  in  time  at  Seven  Pines  to  check  the  enemy  by  a flank  fire. 
Berry’s  brigade  pushed  far  enough  to  sweep  the  camp  occupied  by 
Casey  in  the  morning,  and  now  in  the  enemy’s  hands.  They  gal- 
lantly held  this  ground  until  darkness  set  in,  and  enabled  Casey  to 
fall  back  to  the  main  body  The  advance  of  Sumner’s  corps 
arrived  in  time  to  support  Couch.  Sumner  ordered  five  regiments 
to  charge  with  the  bayonet,  which  they  did  in  admirable  style, 
checking  the  further  advance  of  the  rebels.  Thus  ended  the  first 
day’s  battle,  the  enemy  having  gained  a decided  advantage,  capturing 
some  of  our  camps  and  many  prisoners.  But  they  were  unexpect- 
edly and  effectively  repulsed  by  the  sturdy  gallantry  of  Berry’s 
brigade,  which  consisted  of  the  Thirty-seventh  N.  Y.  (Irish  Rifles) 
and  three  Michigan  regiments. 

The  brigade-officers,  feeling  the  ennui  of  camp-life  on  Tyler’s 
farm  rather  oppressive  for  their  restless,  mercurial  natures,  sub- 
scribed a purse,  and  resolved  to  have  a race  Unfortunatelj^,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  affair  to  come  off  was  that  on  which  the  battle 
was  raging  in  front  of  Fair  Oaks,  Not  expecting  such  an  episode 
to  wind  up  the  day’s  entertainment,  the  races  came  off  as  announced. 

General  Meagher  had  given  as  a prize  the  skin  of  a tiger 
which  he  had  shot  himself  in  South  America.  The  riders  were  to 
come  to  the  post  in  jockey-dress.  This  was  the  difficulty.  The 
nearest  approach  a certain  captain  could  make  to  a uniform  was  a 
pair  of  yellow  drawers  and  red  shirt,  surmounted  by  a cap,  with 
a tassel  furiously  bobbing  about.  He  had  to  get  into  a pair  of 
top-boots  borrowed  from  the  general,  and,  being  a very  small  and 
light-limbed  man,  his  feet  looked  laughably  ridiculous  in  them. 

Captain  Jack  Gosson  looked  conspicuous  in  a pair  of  pants, 
made  out  of  flaming  red  window-curtain,  borrowed  from  some 
rebel  house  for  the  occasion,  and  a general  officer’s  jacket,  turned 
inside  out,  crowned  by  a huge  smoking-cap,  bedizzened  with  beads 
and  gold  fringes.  Hurdles  were  built,  flat  jumps  sunk. 

It  was  a May  morning — a beautiful  morning,  calm  and 
soothing  as  the  impassioned  visions  of  early  love.  The  rich  amber 
clouds  floated  through  the  deep  blue  sky,  and  the  dim  shadowy 
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woods  near  you  looked  such  as  our  Druidical  ancestors  peopledi 
with  all  kinds  of  strange  beings.  Cheers  and  shouts  and  laughter 
came  from  the  plain  where  the  men  were  engaged  in  a friendly 
contest  at  football.  Near  the  centre  of  the  field  was  a stand, 
something  like  those  you  might  have  seen  on  county  courses  at 
home  ; while  staffs,  with  small  flags  attached,  marked  the  course. 

As  troops  were  ordered  to  the  front  in  anticipation  of  a battle, 
the  course  was  not  crowded  with  martial  sportsmen  ; however,  the 
horses  came  to  the  post  in  the  most  approved  racing  style,  and  the 
following  is  an  account  of  the  affair  : 

The  Chickahominy  Steeple-Chase. 

Judges — Generals  Kichardson  and  French. 

Stewards — Captain  McMahon,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fowler,  Dr 
Smith,  Quartermaster  P.  M.  Haverty,  Captain  W.  H.  Hogan. 

Cley^h  of  the  Course, — Quartermaster  O’Sullivan. 

First  Pace. 

A steeple-chase,  open  to  all  horses,  the  property  of  and  ridden 
by  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  over  a course  to  be  decided  upon 
by  a committee  of  three,  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  best  of 
three  heats  of  once  round  the  course  to  decide  the  winner. 

Entrance,  3 dols. ; the  second  horse  to  save  his  stake. 

First  Prize — A magnificent  tiger-skin,  presented  by  General 
Meagher,  the  spoil  of  his  own  gun  in  Central  America.  The  skin 
is  similar  to  those  v/orn  by  the  officers  of  the  Eighth  Royal  Irish 
Hussars. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Kelly’s  b.  g.  Faig-a-Bealac,”  ridden  by 
owner  ; blue  jacket,  black  cap. 

Lieutenant  Turner’s  b.  m.  Katie  Darling,”  ridden  by  Major 
Cavanagh ; green  jacket,  tricolour  cap. 

Colonel  Nugent’s  ('Sixty-ninth  Regiment)  b.  g.  “Mourne  boy,’^ 
ridden  by  Captain  Gosson  ; scarlet  jacket,  scarlet  cap. 

Captain  McCoy’s  b.  m.  “ Molly,”  ridden  by  owner ; white 
jacket,  white  cap. 

Major  Quinlan’s  (Eighty- eighth  Regiment)  b.  g.  “ Tipperary 
Joe,”  ridden  by  Lieutenant  Joyce. 

Brigade-Surgeon  Taylor’s  b.  g.  “ Rapid,”  ridden  by  owner ; 
grey  jacket,  red  and  black  cap. 

Major  Warrington’s  b.  g.  Rasper,”  ridden  by  owner ; white 
jacket,  ermine  cap. 

Quartermaster  O’Hanlon’s  (^Sixty-third  Regiment)  b.  g.  ‘‘  Little 
George,”  ridden  by  Lieutenant  McCormack  ; grey  jacket,  black 
cap. 
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Quartermaster  O’Haulon’s  (Sixty-third  Regiment)  b.m.  ‘‘Neigli- 
hour  Nelly,”  ridden  by  owner ; lavender  jacket,  black  cap. 

Dr.  Reynolds’  (Eighty- eighth  Regiment)  b.  g.  ‘‘Bully  for  You,” 
ridden  by  owner. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Kelly’s  (Sixty-ninth  Regiment)  b.  g. 
“ Honest  John,”  ridden  by  Captain  Saunders ; blue  jacket,  red 
sleeves,  and  red  cap. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Kelly’s  (Sixty-ninth  Regiment)  b.g.,  ridden 
by  owner ; yellow  jacket,  red  cap. 

Major  Cavanagh,  riding  “ Katie  Darling,”  let  the  others  lead, 
all  topping  the  first  hurdles,  and  from  thence  round  the  house,  over 
a ploughed  field,  through  a stretch  of  stumps,  into  and  through  a 
heavy  bottom,  and  then  the  home  stretch,  where  the  little  mare, 
beautiful  as  her  name,  ridden  by  Major  Cavanagh  did  herself 
honour.  On  the  first  heat  “Molly”  was  held  up  in  the  stretch  of 
the  stumps ; the  b.  g.  “ Bully  for  You  ” spilled  his  owner  in  a fine 
manner;  “ Faig-a-Bealac  ” and  “Rasper”  followed  the  mare  up 
well  over  the  leaps  on  the  bottom  ; but,  once  on  the  home  stretch, 
the  speed  of  “ Katie  Darling  ” told,  and,  distancing  the  most  of  the 
thirteen,  she  came  in  an  easy  winner. 

This  was  followed  by  another  race,  and  then  came  the  great 
event  of  the  day,  a mule  race,  for  thirty  dollars,  mules  to  be  ridden 
by  drummer-boys.  If  the  other  race  vv^ere  amusing,  this  was 
doubly  so,  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  animals  and  the  shouting  and 
lashing  and  witty  sayings  of  the  riders.  A theatre  was  built  for 
the  evening’s  enjoyment.  Parts  were  studied,  dresses  prepared,  for 
the  characters  were  to  appear  in  costume  on  the  sylvan  stage. 
Glowing  handbills  were  out;  a grand  evening’s  entertainment  was 
expected,  but  all  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  actors  had 
to  appear  on  another  stage,  and  take  their  parts  in  a more  thrill- 
ing scene.  The  theatre  was  abandoned,  the  call  to  arms  sounded, 
accoutrements  hastily  donned,  for  the  wild  din  of  battle  came  along, 
borne  on  the  evening  breeze. 


The  booming  of  the  cannon  from  the  front  was  the  first  inti- 
mation the  Brigade  had  that  a fierce  conflict  was  going  on. 

General  Meagher  ordered  the  Brigade  under  arms,  and  to  be 
in  readiness. 

Soon  the  order  came  for  them  to  march.  On  the  road  an  aid 
of  General  McClellan  rode  up,  ordering  General  Richardson  to 
hurry  up.  The  command  quick-marched  as  rapidly  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  would  permit,  and  crossed  the  Chickahominy  at 
Grapevine  Bridge. 

The  route  of  the  Brigade  was  now  through  a swamp,  deep, 
dark,  and  dismal,  as  desolate  a id  dreary  as  the  imagination  could 
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picture.  Just  conceive  a waste  of  stagnant  waters,  full  of  snags, 
fallen  trees,  and  brush,  and  highly  musical  with  croaking  frogs 
and  reptiles  of  every  kind  and  species,  and  you  have  some  idea  of 
the  ground.  It  was  difficult  for  the  infantry  to  march  over  this, 
but  when  it  came  to  the  artillery  and  cavalry,  there  ensued  a scene 
of  horses  plunging  up  to  their  bellies  in  water  and  sending  their 
riders  sprawling  into  the  mud,  of  caissons  stuck  up  to  the  axletrees, 
and  teamsters  whipping,  swearing,  and  flogging  the  helpless 
animals.  About  twelve  o’clock  at  night  the  Brigade  halted  and 
bivouacked  in  the  forest.  Here  they  prepared  a hasty  cup  of 
coffee,  and  then  resumed  their  march. 

It  would  shame  a lazy  cook  to  see  with  what  expedition  the 
soldiers  prepare  their  meals. 

The  moment  they  stacked  arms,  fires  were  lit  of  rails  or 
branches,  the  knapsack  heaved  off,  a cup  of  water  clapped  on  the 
fire  : they  threw  their  coffee  and  sugar  into  this,  and  in  a few 
minutes  they  had  it  fit  to  drink.  Then  they  took  a slice  of  pork 
and  roasted  it  before  the  fire  on  the  point  of  a stick-  In  this  way, 
a soldier  cooked  and  consumed  his  hasty  meal  in  about  fifteen 
minutes.  They  soon  reached  a part  of  the  battle-field  of  the 
previous  day,  near  Fair  Oaks. 

Even  through  the  intense  darkness  and  gloom  of  the  night  you 
could  perceive  the  sad  indications  of  the  desperate  struggle  of  the 
previous  day. 

The  shifting  lights  of  the  lamps  as  the  doctors  passed  from 
sufferer  to  sufferer,  the  stifled  cries  and  groans,  the  shriek  of  agony 
and  despair  that  burst  from  the  lips  of  some,  smote  sadly  on  the 
heart ; and  as  the  morning  broke,  the  trees  shattered  with  shot 
and  shell,  broken  caissons  and  guns,  the  dead  and  dying  men  and 
animals  around,  were  sad  traces  of  war. 

But  two  regiments  of  the  Brigade,  Sixty-ninth  and  Eighty- 
eighth,  were  sent  to  the  front.  By  order  of  Greneral  Bichardson, 
the  Sixty-third  was  detailed  to  extricate  the  artillery  and  guard 
the  bridge. 

Second  Day’s  Fight,  (June  1st). 

During  the  night  Couch’s  division,  and  what  could  be  collected 
of  Casey’s,  with  Kearney’s,  occupied  the  rifle  pits  near  Seven 
Pines.  General  Hooker’s  division  took  up  position  to  the  rear 
and  right  of  the  rifle  pits.  General  Sedgwick’s  division  and 
Couch’s  divisions  held  about  the  same  positions  they  did  the  even- 
ing previous.  Richardson  connected  with  Kearney,  with  French’s 
brigade  posted  along  the  railroad,  and  Howard’s  and  Meagher’s  in 
second  and  third  lines.  On  account  of  the  state  of  the  roads,  he 
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was  not  able  to  get  up  his  batteries  until  morning.  There  was  a 
wide  gap  between  Richardson  and  Kearney’s  lines ; to  close  this, 
Richardson’s  line  had  to  be  extended  to  the  left,  and  his  first  line 
moved  over  the  railroad. 

About  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  enemy  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching in  columns  of  attack,  with  flanking  columns  on  both 
sides.  They  had  no  skirmishers,  as  if  determined  to  sweep  all 
before  them  with  one  crushing  blow.  They  first  burst  on  French’s 
brigade,  which  held  the  first  line,  and  withstood  the  desperate 
shock  for  near  an  hour,  when,  being  desperately  pressed,  Howard, 
with  his  brigade,  was  ordered  to  his  assistance.  French’s  fine 
brigade  comprised  the  Fifty-third  Pennsylvania,  Sixty-first,  Sixty- 
fourth,  and  Sixty-sixth  N.  Y.  V.,  and  made  a noble,  bitter,  and 
bloody  stand  against  the  enemy.  Howard’s  brigade  moved  for- 
ward, dashed  into  the  woods,  and  the  ringing,  defiant  cheers  and 
roll  of  musketry  told  the  desperate  nature  of  the  conflict.  General 
Howard,  while  leading  his  men,  was  shot  through  the  arm ; but 
declining  to  leave  the  field,  the  surgeon  was  dressing  it,  when 
another  shot  shattered  the  bone,  compelling  him  to  go  to  the  rear. 
The  arm  was  subsequently  amputated. 

As  soon  as  Howard’s  brigade  had  advanced  upon  the  enemy. 
Col.  Nugent  formed  his  regiment  (Sixty-ninth)  into  line  of  battle 
along  the  edge  of  the  wood.  The  regiment  moved  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy  with  a bold  defiant  cheer.  As  they  reached  the  open 
out  of  the  woods,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  told  on  them,  striking  the 
head  of  thecolumn.  Herethey  were  ordered  to  halt  for  further  orders. 

The  Eighty-eighth  advanced  in  line  of  battle  through  the  woods 
to  an  open  plain  which  was  swept  by  the  shot  and  shell  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  plain  was  a small  house  which  it  was  important 
to  occupy.  Two  companies,  Captain  Egan’s  and  Captain  William 
Hogan’s,  under  command  of  Col.  Pat.  Kelly,  gained  this  point 
under  a most  withering  fire. 

Capt.  McMahon,  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  one  of  Gen.  Meagher’s 
aids,  who  was  to  conduct  the  Eighty-eighth,  rode  ahead  and  dis- 
covered a first-rate  place  where  the  regiment  could  be  posted  with 
effect. 

The  regiment  soon  occupied  this  position,  and  were  able  to  pour 
in  a withering  fire  on  the  enemy’s  flank,  compelling  them  to  fall 
back  : the  fire  swept  along  the  line,  checking  the  rebel  advance. 

Meantime,  General  Hooker  made  a bayonet  charge  with  the 
Fifth  and  Sixth  New  Jersey,  Third  Maine,  Thirty-eighth  and  For- 
tieth New  York,  driving  back  the  enemy  in  confusion.  Couch  and 
Keintzelman  were  engaged  on  the  left,  while  Sickles,  with  his 
Excelsior  Brigade,  dashed  into  the  timber  and  put  the  enemy  to 
flight  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
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The  enemy  were  checked  on  all  sides,  but  resolved  to  make  one 
desperate  effort.  They  again  massed  in  front  of  Richardson,  and 
strove  in  vain  to  break  his  line.  French  still  stubbornly  held  his 
position,  supported  by  Howard’s  brigade,  while  the  Irish  Brigade 
met  them  with  fixed  bayonets  and  a sweeping  fire,  hurling  their 
lines  before  them.  At  length,  baffled,  broken,  and  beaten,  the 
enemy  retired  in  considerable  disorder.  Fair  Oaks  was  fought, 
lost,  and  won  ; and  all  honoured  the  Irish  Brigade,  from  the  com- 
mander-in-chief down  to  the  humblest  private,  for  their  noble 
conduct. 

The  incidents  of  a battle  are  often  more  interesting  than  the 
general  details.  As  the  Eighty-eighth  was  about  charging  across 
the  open  plain,  through  which  ran  the  railroad,  and  beyond  which 
the  enemy  Averein  force,  General  Sumner,  seeing  the  importance  of 
the  position,  called  out — 

“ Boys,  I am  your  general.  I know  the  Irish  Brigade  Avill  not 
retreat.  I stake  my  position  on  you.”  A Sergeant  McCabe  of 
Company  K replied  : “ General,  we  have  never  run  yet,  and  we 

are  not  going  to  do  it  now.”  “ I know  it,  I know  it,”  replied  Sumner, 
as  he  rode  off. 

General  Meagher  and  staff  Avere  indefatigable,  riding  from  line 
to  line,  cheering  on  the  men.  The  general  was  all  the  time  under 
fire.  Among  his  staff  I Avill  mention  Captain  McMahon,  Avho 
guided  in  the  Eighty-eighth ; the  brave,  talented,  and  brilliant 
Lieut.  Turner  ; the  noble  and  chivalric  young  Emmet;  the  quaint 
and  erratic  Jack  Gosson  ; the  cool,  grey  veteran.  Captain  Hogan. 
The  officers  and  men  of  the  Eighty-eighth  nobly  did  their  duty. 
It  seemed  a laudable  rivalry  between  themselves  and  their  com- 
panions of  the  Sixty-ninth.  The  braveTimothy  King  fell  mortally 
wounded  ; also  Patrick  E.  O’Connor,  who  was  wounded  tvhile 
Avaving  his  SAvord  and  cheering  on  his  company.  Among  the  heroes 
of  the  day,  one  of  the  drummer-boys  of  the  Eighty-eighth  figured 
conspicuously. 

George  Funk  was  out  skirmishing  on  his  OAvn  hook.  One 
of  HoAAmrds  regiments  was  falling  back,  Avhen  the  lad,  from  shelter 
of  a big  tree,  saAV  a rebel  sharpshooter  rise  from  behind  a log  and 
fire  after  them.  George  at  once  covered  him  and  took  him  prisoner. 
It  Avas  rather  an  amusing  sight  to  see  the  little  lad  manly  marching 
at  a charge-bayonet,  escorting  his  big  prisoner  to  the  rear.  General 
Meagher  rode  a beautiful  mare  during  the  engagement;  and  his 
groom,  Avho  insisted  on  keeping  near  him,  got  shot  through  the  legs. 
When  the  general  Avent  next  morning  to  the  hospital,  to  see  him, 
the  first  question  Moore  asked  him  Avas,  ‘‘  General,  has  Dolly  got 
her  oats  yetf’ 

The  noble  conduct  of  the  Brigade  was  admitted  on  all  sides. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Ellis,  in  his  work  entitled,  Leaves  from  the  Diary 
of  an  Army  Surgeon,”  says : ‘‘  Soon  the  fire  became  general, 
and  spread  along  the  lines  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  French’s  Brigade, 
and  Howard’s  Brigade.  There  was  the  Irish  Brigade  in  all  the 
glory  of  a fair,  free  fight.  Other  men  go  into  fights  finely,  sternly, 
or  indifferently,  but  the  only  man  that  really  loves  it,  after  all,  is 
the  green,  immortal  Irishman.  So,  there,  the  brave  lads  from  the 
old  sod,  with  the  chosen  Meagher  at  their  head,  laughed,  and 
fought,  and  joked,  as  if  it  were  the  finest  fun  in  the  world.  We 
saw  one  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a ditch,  wounded,  with  his  feet  in 
the  water,  and  both  the  sun  and  water,  too,  very  hot.  As  we  rode 
by,  he  called  out  to  know  if  we  had  ever  seen  ‘ a boiled  Irishman  ! ’ ” 

A corporal  of  the  Eighty-eighth  pressed  ahead  of  his  company 
and  shot  a sergeant  of  the  Eleventh  Mississippi,  and  then  sheltering 
himself  behind  a tree,  loaded  and  shot  another.  By  this  time  his 
regiment  had  reached  him. 

The  same  sergeant’s  officer  being  struck  by  a bullet,  he  lifted 
him  on  his  shoulders,  and  while  bearing  him  to  the  rear  got  shot 
through  the  ribs.  After  a tedious  delay  of  many  hours,  himself 
and  his  captain,  whom  he  attended  all  through,  though  badly 
wounded,  were  carried  to  the  rear.  Brave  fellow ! he  died  from 
his  wound. 

Headley,  in  his  history  of  the  war,  speaking  of  Fair  Oaks,  says  : 

‘‘  Meagher’s  gallant  brigade  was  then  brought  up  to  relieve  the 
hard-pressed  regiment. 

Advancing  with  their  well-known  war-shout,  they  closed  with 
fearful  ferocity  on  the  foe,  and  for  an  hour  mowed  them  down 
almost  by  companies.” 

The  field-hospitals  of  each  regiment  were  points  of  sad  attraction. 
Dr.  Taylor,  the  eminent  brigade-surgeon,  and  brother  to  Bayard 
Taylor,  the  distinguished  traveller  and  writer,  had  his  quarters  part 
of  the  day  on  the  field. 

The  general  hospital  was  a farm-house,  at  the  end  of  the  plain. 
Here  was  the  hospital  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  under  care  of  Dr.  Smith. 

Dr.  Frank  Reynolds,  of  the  Eighty- eighth,  had  his  quarters 
behind  a barn,  near  the  railroad  track ; here  he  was  busily 
engaged,  treating  not  only  his  own  men,  but  those  of  the  enemy 
who  were  brought  in. 

‘‘  Yes,  it  is  rather  an  ugly  wound,”  said  the  doctor,  in  reply  to 
a bright  young  rebel,  whose  fractured  thigh  he  was  examining. 

‘‘  Well,  I may  thank  myself  for  that,  doctor.  I heard  that 
whoever  would  shoot  that  one-handed  devil,  Phil  Kearney,  would 
be  promoted.  So  I set  out  on  my  own  hook  to  have  a crack  at 
him,  and  got  this  for  my  pains.” 

After  the  amputation  of  the  leg,  when  he  recovered  from  the 
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influence  of  cliloroform,  he  turned  to  the  doctor  and  said  : Well, 

doctor,  Phil  Kearney  is  better  olf  than  I am  now,  after  all ! ” 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  bestowed  upon  the  chaplains  of  the 
Brigade,  Fathers  Ouellet,  Dillon,  and  Corby,  for  the  care  and 
kindness  they  bestowed  on  the  dying  and  wounded. 

They  spent  the  previous  night  with  their  lamps,  going  through 
the  battle-field  shriving  the  dying,  and  attending  those  who  might 
recover.  Oh,  what  a boon  is  even  a drink  of  water  to  the  maimed 
soldier,  lying  on  the  battle-field,  tortured  with  pain  and  thirst ! 
How  gladly  would  1,  betimes,  have  drank  the  veriest  sink  that 
could  flow  1 

If  any  of  my  readers  have  ever  been  in  a battle,  and  many  of 
them  have,  they  will  recall  all  the  horrors  of  that  sad  scene  ; — the 
blood  and  carnage  of  the  fight ; the  wild  shouts  of  victory  and 
vengeance ; the  ghastliness  of  the  dead,  piled  in  all  shapes  and 
forms ; the  groans  of  the  wounded,  who  call  on  you  in  mercy  to 
shoot  them,  and  put  them  out  of  pain  ; — and  they  will  agree  with 
me,  that  a visit  to  the  field-hospital  is  about  the  most  painful  thing 
of  all. 

It  looks  like  a perfect  butcher’s  shambles,  with  maimed  and 
bloody  men  lying  on  all  sides  ; some  with  their  arms  off ; some 
with  their  legs  off  ; some  awaiting  their  turn  ; while  the  doctors, 
with  upturned  cuffs  and  bloody  hands,  are  flourishing  their  fear- 
ful knives  and  saws  around,  and  piles  of  raw,  bloody-looking  limbs 
are  strewn  around  them : while  some  who  have  died  on  the  dis- 
secting-table,  add  to  the  ghastly  picture. 

The  first  time  I witnessed  such  a scene  was  after  a hard  day’s 
battle.  Tired  and  wearied,  and  slightly  hurt,  I rode  to  inquire  for 
a dear  friend  at  the  field-hospital. 

I stayed  a few  moments,  looking  on,  but  the  ghastly  picture 
affected  me  more  than  the  roar  and  din  of  battle.  I felt  faint,  and 
had  to  get  stimulants  to  revive  me. 

The  sufferings  of  the  wounded  were  fearful,  owing  to  the 
wretched  state  of  the  roads  and  limited  transportation.  Proper 
hospitals  could  not  be  established  on  the  field,  so  they  had  to  be 
carried  down  to  the  railroad,  thence  to  the  White  House,  West 
Point,  or  North.  Transportation  was  so  limited  that  several  lay 
on  the  battle-field  for  days.  Dr.  Ellis,  who  had  charge  of  them, 
and  whose  Christian  kindness  and  attention  will  be  long  remem- 
bered by  many  a poor  soldier,  says  in  his  book  ; 

‘‘The  rebels  having  destroyed  the  railroad-bridge  across  the 
river,  the  cars  were  run  down  to  the  river- side,  filled  with  the 
wounded,  after  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks.  It  was  here,  lying  around 
on  the  track  as  they  had  been  taken  out  of  the  freight-cars,  I found 
over  three  hundred  wounded,  many  of  them  in  a dying  condition, 
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and  all  of  them  more  or  less  mutilated,  and  still  enveloped  in  their 
filthy  and  blood-stained  clothing  as  they  were  found  on  the  battle- 
field. In  many  instances  maggots  were  creeping  out  of  their  fester- 
ing wounds.’’ 

After  the  battle,  General  Meagher’s  headquarters  were  near  the 
railroad,  close  to  where  the  locomotive  stopped  to  take  up  the 
wounded. 

Numbers  of  them  were  brought  to  this  point  from  the  field- 
hospitals,  and  laid  on  the  embankment  until  the  train  arrived.  Dr. 
Dougherty  was  in  charge,  and  indefatigable  in  his  attentions. 

A rain-storm  set  in ; the  doctor  at  once  ordered  details  to  cover 
the  wounded  with  huts  made  of  lumber,  rails,  and  branches.  When 
tenderly  helping  the  men  into  the  cars,  a fine-looking  young 
Southern  offio^r  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  says: 

Doctor,  I have  experienced  much  kindness  from  you — more 
than  I expected  5 I wish  to  learn  your  name  before  I go ; I may 
yet  have  it  in  my  power  to  thank  you.” 

‘‘  I have  only  done  my  duty.  My  name  is  Dougherty.” 

‘‘  Oh  ! Dougherty,  indeed!  Of  what  descent?” 

‘‘My  grandfather  was  Irish.” 

“And  so  was  mine ; lam  a son  to  Judge  Dougherty,  of  Alabama.” 

Thus  the  pride  of  Irish  ancestry  was  a bond  between  the  kind 
doctor  and  the  dashing  soldier.  I have  found  this  in  the  highest 
circles  in  America,  North  and  South ; they  feel  a pride  in  tracing 
their  progenitors  to  some  old  Celtic  stock.  It  is  only  those  who 
have  “left  their  country  for  their  country’s  good”  that  are  low 
and  snobbish  enough  to  deny  their  native  country.  No  true  man 
denies  his  country. 

Dr.  Laurence  Reynolds  was  also  in  attendance,  and  after  kindly 
treating  one  of  the  secesh  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  leg,  the 
poor  fellow  remarks  : 

“You’re  an  Irishman,  doctor?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  you  Irish  fight  like  devils,  but  you  are  very  kind  when 
the  battle  is  over.” 

So  it  is  ; but  officers  and  men  forget  that  the  wounded  and 
captured  were  their  enemies.  They  treat  them  then  as  they  would 
their  friends.  Chaplains  and  doctors  know  no  distinction  between 
rebel  or  F ederal.  Their  mission  is  to  console  the  mind  and  heal 
the  body,  and  in  this  they  know  no  distinction. 

The  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  though  not  considered  one  of  our  great 
battles,  was  of  vital  importance ; for,  had  the  rebels  driven  us 
back  on  the  second  day’s  fight,  from  the  swollen  state  of  the 
Chickahominy  and  the  bridges  being  swept  away,  a retreat  would 
have  been  disastrous  to  the  Federal  army. 
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The  losses  on  both  sides  were  pretty  fairly  balanced. 
Johnston  reports  his  loss,  all  told  : 


In  Longstreet’s  and  Smith’s  divisions - 4283 

Hill’s  division 2500 

6783 

McClellan  sets  down  his  loss  ; 

General  Sumner’s  Corps 1223 

“ Heintzelman’s  Corps 1394 

‘‘  Keyes’  “ 3120 


5737 

The  loss  in  the  Irish  Brigade  was  about  one  hundred,  in  all. 

We  lost  few  superior  officers — Colonel  Biker,  Anderson  Zouaves, 
and  General  Howard,  badly  wounded. 

The  rebels  had,  in  general  officers.  General  J.  Johnston,  com- 
manding, badly  wounded  ; Brigadier- General  Pettigrew,  wounded 
and  captured  ; Brigadier- General  A.  C.  Davis,  killed. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

“In  countless  thousands,  on  the  rebels  came, 

With  cries  of  vengeance  and  with  hearts  of  flame : 

They  came  to  hurl  destruction  on  our  rear. 

But  you — Green  Erin’s  bold  Brigade — were  there.” 

Du.  Reynolds. 

After  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  McClellan  should  march  the  troops 
from  Mechanicsviile  and  other  points  over  the  left  bank  of  the 
Chickahominy  by  Bottom  Bridge,  for  Williamsburg  Road,  a distance 
of  twenty-three  miles,  in  order  to  concentrate  and  follow  up  the 
rebels.  As  this  move  would  take  two  days,  the  enemy  would  have 
time  to  get  into  their  entrenchments  around  Richmond ; therefore 
he  ordered  the  army  to  hold  the  position  already  gained  and  intrench 
themselves.  An  advance  in  two  columns,  with  the  Chickahominy 
between  them,  would  have  exposed  each  to  defeat  in  detail. 

After  a few  days,  the  left  was  enabled  to  advance  considerably 
beyond  the  battle-field.  They  fortified  themselves  by  strong  en- 
trenchments, redoubts,  forts  and  abattis. 

Richmond  was  only  about  five  miles  from  our  advanced  posts, 
and  could  be  plainly  seen  from  the  tops  of  some  of  the  tall  pine- 
trees.  Flushed  with  victory  and  full  of  hope,  the  army  sat  down 
before  the  city  with  the  full  assurance  that  its  fall  would  be  only 
a matter  of  time,  a few  weeks  at  most.  The  consternation  in 
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Richmond  itself  showed  their  insecurity.  Civilians  and  the 
families  of  officers  fled  the  city,  taking  with  them  all  their  valuables. 
They  thought  that  re-enforcements  would  be  sent  to  McClellan, 
and  that  Richmond  would  fall.  McClellan  was  not  re-enforced, 
and  Jackson  soon  left  the  Shenandoah  and  hurried  up  his  forces 
to  the  rescue  of  Richmond.  * 

The  following  pleasant  incident  is  worthy  of  record  in  this  place: 
The  Spanish  General  Prim,  while  visiting  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  in  company  with  General  Heintzelman,  rode  by  the  Sixty- 
third  and  Eighty- eighth,  drawn  up  in  line,  with  General  Meagher 
and  some  members  of  his  staff  in  front. 

Struck  by  the  stalwart  appearance  and  martial  bearing  of  the 
men,  the  Castilian  inquired  : “ What  troops  are  these?’’ 

General  Meagher  replied  : A portion  of  the  Irish  Brigade.’’ 

The  marshal’s  eye  brightened  at  sight  of  such  flghting  ma- 
terial. In  a dignified  manner  he  complimented  the  Brigade  and 
its  commander,  Meagher  replying : 

Spain  had  reason  to  appreciate  Irish  valour.  Spain  and  Ire- 
land were  old  friends  from  ancient  times,  and  their  soldiers  had 
often  stood  side  by  side  together  on  many  a hard-fought  field.” 
As  the  generals  and  their  brilliant  staffs  and  escort  of  cavalry 
galloped  off,  the  boys  gave  Prim  one  ringing  cheer.  The  general 
turned  to  an  officer,  remarking : I don’t  wonder  the  Irish  fight 

so  well ; their  cheers  are  as  good  as  the  bullets  of  other  men.” 
General  McClellan,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  among  whom 
was  the  Due  de  Chartres,  paid  a visit  to  Sumner’s  corps  darmee. 
On  reaching  the  Brigade,  they  were  met  by  General  Meagher 
and  staff.  General  McClellan  spoke  of  the  men  and  officers  in 
complimentary  terms,  and  charged  General  Meagher  to  return 
them  thanks  on  his  behalf  for  their  steady  and  gallant  conduct  at 
the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks. 

General  Meagher  addressed  the  brigade  thus : — Officers  and 
men  of  the  Brigade ! It  is  my  pleasing  duty  to  announce  to  you 
that  General  McClellan  has  desired  me  to  express  to  you  the 
gratification  he  feels  at  your  steady  valour  and  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Fair  Oaks,  June  1st. 

‘‘  He  has  also  desired  me  to  say,  that  when  he  calls  upon  you 
again,  which  he  will  do  in  the  hour  of  need,  he  has  the  fullest 
confidence  in  you,  and  feels  assured  you  will  emulate  the  brave 
efforts  of  that  day.” 

General  McClellan  was  very  popular  with  the  army : his 
presence  was  always  hailed  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  by  both 
officers  and  men.  The  soldiers  felt  and  knew  that  he  was  their 
friend,  and  that  any  shortcomings  in  the  way  of  their  rations  or 
attendance  were  not  owing  to  him. 

F 
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The  Brigade  occupied  the  front  line  of  the  division,  and 
kept  incessantly  engaged,  either  building  intrenchments  or  on 
picket  duty.  General  Meagher  was  so  indefatigable,  that  one  of 
the  colonels  wanted  to  know  did  he  ever  go  to  bed. 

All  this  vigilance  was  now  necessary,  for  a cautious,  determined 
foe  was  only  a short  distance  in  front.  Continual  skirmishing  and 
artillery  firing  were  kept  up  on  either  side  along  the  line,  and  sheila 
often  fell  into  camp. 

The  nights  about  this  time  were  lovely,  with  a full,  clear  moon 
floating  in  the  heavens.  Johnny  Fleming  was  again  exercising' 
his  musical  faculties,  and  had  around  him  several  officers.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  gaiety  of  the  Brigade,  we  will  give  the  following^ 
incidents  of  an  evening’s  enjoyment  in  camp 

‘‘  Take  care,”  said  Captain  Jack,  ‘‘  don’t  hit  your  heads  against 
the  roof — particularly  you.  Captain  Donovan ; you’d  want  to  make 
yourself  two  inches  short,  for  accommodation  sake.” 

“ Don’t  mind.  Jack,  but  give  us  a pull  at  that  bottle ; you’re 
wonderfully  affectionate  towards  it.” 

“ That’s  a mistake ; see  how  rapidly  I am  trying  to  get  rid  of 
it,”  cried  Captain  Jack,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words. 

Let  him  alone,”  said  Doctor  Beynolds,  ‘‘we’ll  soon  have  him 
in  one  of  his  moods.” 

“Very  good,  doctor;  but  tell  me,  is  it  true  that  you  were  so 
scared  at  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  that  you  cut  the  sound  leg  off  a 
man  instead  of  the  shattered  one  ? ” 

“Not  exactly.  Jack ; but  if  you  should  come  in  my  way,  look 
out ; I have  some  scores  to  settle  with  you.” 

“Faith,  I’m  glad  of  that;  I hope  you’ll  clear  them  up;  I’m 
living  on  tick  since  we  came  to  this  cursed  place.” 

“Nothing  new,  Jack,  nothing  new;  I have  never  known  you  ta 
live  on  any  thing  else.” 

“Do  you  know,  doctor,  what  Jack  said  to  me  the  day  of  the 
battle,  when  the  shells  were  coming  around  a little  too  fast  to  be 
pleasant  f’ 

“ No,  let  us  hear.” 

“In  the  heat  of  the  thing  Jack  turns  to  me  and  says,  ‘Blake, 
this  is  hot ; I expect  we  have  had  our  last  toddy  together.  Wouldn’t 
it  be  pleasant  to  be  knobbing  it  down  Broadway  this  blessed 
morning  V ” 

“ Yes,”  said  Jack,  who  was  a the  roughly  brave  officer,  “ I must 
confess  I have  a decided  objection  to  be  peppered  with  powder,  and 
then  served  up  on  the  half -shell,  as  if  I were  some  huge  molhisciis.’^ 

“ That  is  childish,”  said  a young  lieutenant,  who  had  not  been 
in  action  yet ; “ I tell  you,  gentlemen,  I would  not  be  one  bit  afraid 
of  them ; a man  has  to  die  but  once,  and — ” 
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Stop,  for  licaven’s  sake,”  said  the  captain.  Here,  take  a pull ; 

I’m  afraid  that  puff  let  all  the  spirits  out  of  you.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  intimate  that  Td  be  afraid?”  said  the  other, 
'with  offended  dignity. 

“ By  no  means,  my  dear  fellow,  I know  you’ll  show  them  some- 
thing : no  matter,  have  a drink  ?” 

As  the  lieutenant  had  the  bottle  to  his  mouth,  a shell  came  right 
through  the  tree  over  the  tent,  cutting  off  its  branches.  As  these  fell 
on  the  tent,  the  hero  of  the  bottle  let  it  fall,  and  threw  himself  on 
his  face  and  hands. 

“By  jingo,  the  bottle  is  broken,”  said  Captain  Jack:  “pick 
it  up.” 

“ Is  he  badly  hurt  ? ” said  the  doctor,  running  over  to  the 
lieutenant. 

It  so  happened  that  one  of  the  limbs  struck  him,  and  lie,  taking 
it  for  a piece  of  shell,  faintly  replied : 

“Not  much,  doctor,  not  much.” 

“ Where  did  it  hit  you  ? ” 

“Just  behind  the  shoulder.” 

The  doctor  examined’ it,  but  not  seeing  any  wound  he  winked 
at  the  other  officers. 

“Serious  case  this;  no  wound,  increased  extravasation,  danger 
of  congestion.” 

“ You  don’t  say  so,  doctor,”  groaned  the  patient.  “ What 
harm  if  a man  were  struck  down  in  battle  ? but  this — O Lord  I” 

“ Does  it  pain  you  very  much?  ” inquired  the  doctor. 

“Well,  not  so  bad,  doctor.” 

“Worse  again;  fatal  wounds  never  pain  much;  mortification 
deadens  the  nerves.” 

“ Oh,  heaven  ! is  it  so  bad  as  that,  doctor?  ” 

“ I didn’t  say  it  was,  but  one  never  knows  what  things 
come  to. 

“ Oh,  dear  ! if  I were  at  my  quarters.” 

“ Easily  done,  my  dear  fellow ; we’ll  have  a stretcher  here  in 
a minute,”  exclaimed  the  captain. 

The  officer  did  not  belong  to  the  Brigade,  but  was  on  a visit ; 
he  was  a bore  about  his  bravery,  so  they  resolved  to  carry  out  the 
joke. 

The  stretcher  was  procured ; he  was  tenderly  placed  on  it,  and 
a procession  formed,  with  Johnny  Fleming  at  the  head  of  it, 
playing  the  dead  march.  After  going  a little  distance  they  met 
the  officers  of  his  regiment,  who  had  heard  of  the  affair,  coming 
to  convey  him  to  hospital,  where  the  regimental  surgeon  examined 
him.  Of  course  he  could  discover  no  wound. 

He  was  never  seen  inside  the  camp  of  the  Irish  Brigade  after  that. 
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As  I said  before,  the  Brigade  held  an  advanced  position ; the 
pickets  of  the  two  armies  were  in  sight  of  each  other.  8o  near 
were  they  at  some  points  of  the  line,  that  they  occasionally 
exchanged  newspapers,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  the  like. 

Perhaps  picket  duty  is  more  full  of  scenes  and  incidents  than 
any  other  of  the  numerous  duties  of  the  soldier.  The  hostile 
pickets  are  most  likely  separated  by  some  open  valley.  The  men 
sit  at  the  foot  of  tall  trees,  or  sheltered  behind  a clump  of  wood, 
gazing  intently,  trying  to  see  their  enemy  through  the  dense  forest 
branches.  Only  a few  hundred  yards  off  are  the  Confederate  pickets, 
watching  just  as  intently.  The  least  little  indiscretion,  the  least 
noise,  and  you  attract  the  keen  gaze  of  your  enemy,  and  quick  as 
lightning  a bullet  is  aimed  at  you. 

If  it  has  struck  you,  you  quietly  tumble  over  beside  the  log  i 
if  not,  you  try  your  chance  in  return. 

When  the  men  are  spiteful  on  both  sides,  picket  duty  is  the 
most  dangerous  and  least  cheering  part  of  the  service. 

It  has  not  the  excitement  of  battle — the  presence  of  comrades, 
the  charge,  the  cheer,  the  wild  huzzah  of  victory  and  triumph ; it 
has  no  such  stimulating  influences.  No  matter  how  cold  the 
weather  may  be,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  advance  pickets 
are  not  allowed  fires,  and  they  dare  not  walk  about  to  warm 
themselves. 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  Brigade  heard  reports  of  musketry 
on  the  left  and  front  of  their  pickets,  as  if  they  were  attacked. 
An  officer  was  sent  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  firing. 
He  soon  learned  that  a force  of  the  enemy,  taking  advantage  of  a 
by-road,  attacked  our  pickets,  but  were  repulsed,  with  a loss  of 
one  man  killed  and  two  wounded,  belonging  to  the  Brigade. 

Lieutenant  Emmet  and  a comrade  found  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Palmer,  of  Sickles’  staff,  lying  stiff  and  lifeless,  on  the  road.  He 
had  been  out  on  a similar  mission  with  themselves,  but  was  shot 
by  the  rebels. 

While  lying  here  the  Brigade  was  re-inforced  by  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Massachusetts,  under  Colonel  Ebenezer  Pierce,  formerly 
Brigadier-General  Pierce,  of  Big  Bethel  fame.  This  was  a very 
fine  regiment,  and  did  good  service  in  connection  with  the  Brigade, 
participating  in  all  the  trials,  privations,  and  glories  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  while  in  connection  with  it. 

It  served  with  distinction  at  Baines’  Mill,  Savage  Station, 
White  Oak  Swamp,  Nelson’s  Farm,  Malvern  Hill,  Antietam,  &c. 

At  Malvern  Hill,  Colonel  Pierce  lost  his  arm,  and  the  command 
devolved  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Joseph  H.  Barnes. 

This  regiment  became  a part  of  the  Brigade,  June  9,  1862,  by 
virtue  of  the  following  order : 
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Headquarters,  Richardson’s  Division, > 
Camp  at  Fair  Oaks,  Va.,  June  9,  18G2.  ) 

[Special  Order.]  The  Twenty-ninth  Regiment  Massachusetts  Volunteers 
is  hereby  assigned  to  the  brigade  of  General  Meagher. 

By  command  of  Brigadier-General  Richardson. 
John  M,  Norvell,  A.  A.  G. 

It  had  been  doing  camp  duty  at  different  places  before  this,  but 
had  now  taken  the  field  in  conjunction  with  the  Irish  Brigade. 

At  four  o’clock  on  June  19  th  General  Hooker  sent  out  a 
regiment  on  a reconnoissance,  and  the  Brigade  was  ordered  under 
arms  to  support  it. 

General  Sumner  dashed  by  with  his  staff.  Seeing  General 
Meagher,  he  calls  out,  “ General  Meagher,  are  the  green  flags 
ready  T 

“ Always  ready  when  wanted,  general,”  was  the  reply. 

A few  scattered  shots  were  exchanged  on  both  sides.  Then 
came  a volley,  followed  by  a fusilade  of  musketry.  Our  big  guns 
opened  their  brazen  throats,  and  commenced  vomiting  shot  and 
shell  on  the  enemy.  Every  shell  burst  over  in  the  woods,  where 
the  enemy  was  in  force.  Some  burst  high  in  air,  leaving  a balloon- 
shaped  cloud  of  smoke  after  them,  and  hurling  their  deadly  missiles 
down  on  the  men  ; others  tore  and  ploughecl  through  the  woods. 
The  roll  of  musketry  increased;  the  enemy’s  pickets  were  falling 
back — ours  pressing  on  them.  General  Meagher  and  his  staff 
were  on  an  eminence  looking  on,  and  waiting  their  time  to  dash  in. 

A young  officer  of  fair  complexion  and  slender  figure  rode  up  to 
the  general.  A mutual  recognition  and  friendly  shake  of  hands 
ensued.  He  asks : 

“ General,  where  may  I find  General  Sumner?” 

On  being  informed,  he  gallops  off.  He  was  one  of  the  most 
active  aids  on  General  McClellan’s  staff.  He  was  always  about, 
ever  busy,  never  resting;  one  would  think  that  he  had  his  quarters 
in  the  saddle. 

He  was  a fine,  noble-looking  young  soldier.  He  has  royal  blood 
in  his  veins,  for  he  is  no  other  than  the  Due  de  Chartres,  a prince 
of  the  house  of  Orleans.  He  was  born  in  a palace ; reared  in 
sumptuous  luxury ; yet  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  all  the  privations 
and  hardships  of  the  humblest  officer  of  the  staff.  He  dashed  about 
like  a dragoon,  taking  his  full  share,  like  a man  and  a soldier,  of 
all  the  discomforts  of  his  position.  Should  time,  in  its  varying 
changes,  restore  to  him  his  princely  honours — and  who  knows?  we 
have  seen  stranger  things  even  in  our  time — he  has  not  only  faith- 
fully won  his  citizenship  in  the  great  republic,  but  has  learned  a 
lesson  in  the  rough  school  of  warfare  that  must  have  prepared  him 
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to  act  a noble  part,  whether  on  the  battle-field  or  in  the  senate  cham- 
ber. Princes  seldom  learn  such  lessons  of  usefulness. 

The  reconnoissance  passed  over  with  only  the  loss  of  a few 
men,  and  towards  evening  the  troops  returned  to  their  quarters. 

The  heaviest  loss  was  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Pennsylvania — a 
kindred  regiment,  carrying  the  green  flag. 

Things  continued  in  this  state  for  some  time,  the  e?mut  being 
enlivened  by  an  occasional  skirmish  and  heavy  picket  duty. 

About  this  time,  the  rebel  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  made  rather 
a successful  raid  around  our  lines.  He  had  under  him  Colonel 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  son  to  General  Lee,  and  Fitzhugh  Lee,  his  nephew. 
With  him  he  had  four  pieces  of  flying  artillery  and  about  fifteen 
hundred  cavalry.  They  had  several  brushes  with  our  cavalry,  but 
succeeded  in  completely  sweeping  around  our  rear,  and  destroying 
considerable  stores  and  Government  property,  besides  clearing  out 
several  sutlers’  establishments.  A squad  of  them  made  an  attempt 
to  cut  off  the  communications  between  the  White  House  and  Fair 
Oaks,  and  made  a dash  on  the  train,  which  they  captured  and 
emptied  of  everything  valuable.  A paymaster’s  safe  on  one  of  the 
freight-cars,  containing  $30,000,  escaped  their  search. 

McClellan’s  position  was  now  becoming  critical ; Jackson’s 
column  was  moving  towards  Hanover  Courthouse,  threatening  his 
right  and  rear.  Lee’s  army,  which,  since  Johnston  was  wounded, 
had  been  under  the  command  of  Longstreet  in  the  field,  was  largely 
re-iiiforced  from  the  troops  operating  in  the  Valley. 

The  forces  of  Milroy,  Shields,  Banks,  Fremont,  and  McDowell 
were  concentrating  in  the  Valley  to  crush  Jackson,  while  he  gives 
them  the  slip,  and,  by  a rapid  march,  throws  his  forces  on 
McClellan’s  flank  and  rear,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  an  attack 
in  front,  and  thus  crush  McClellan  before  re-inforcement  could 
arrive.  On  Wednesday,  June  25,  Jackson  had  reached  Hanover 
Courthouse,  within  fifteen  miles  of  McClellan’s  right,  and  next 
day  moved  to  the  rear  of  Mechanicsville.  Longstreet’s  and  D.  H. 
Hill’s  divisions  suddenly  marched  from  the  Williamsburg  Road  the 
same  day  and  bivouacked  on  the  Mechanicsville  Road,  while  Huger’s 
command  held  the  right. 

General  Ambrose  Hill’s  division  held  Meadow  Bridge  Road,  to 
the  left  of  Longstreet,  and  General  Branch’s  brigade  occupied  the 
extreme  left  on  the  Hanover  Courthouse  Road. 

It  was  evident  that  Lee’s  intention  was  to  crush  in  McClellan’s 
right  wing,  and  cut  of  his  line  of  retreat  across  the  Chickahominy. 

McClellan  was  fully  aware  of  all  this  movement,  and  though 
he  could  not  prevent  the  impending  danger,  he  did  his  best  to  meet 
it.  Fitz  John  Porter  held  the  right  of  his  line,  Sumner  the  centre, 
and  Hcintzelman  the  left.  Blind  policy  had  detained  a splendid 
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army  along  the  line  of  the  Potomac  and  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
which  was  now  powerless  to  render  any  service,  A handful  of 
intrenched  troops  decoyed  them,  while  Lee  was  hurling  the  whole 
weight  of  his  army  on  McClellan.  Beauregard  had  also  joined  Lee 
with  large  re-inforcements. 

McClellan  telegraphed  to  Secretary  Stanton  on  the  25th : 

I incline  to  think  that  Jackson  will  attack  my  right  and  rear. 
The  rebel  force  is  stated  at  two  hundred  thousand,  including 
Jackson  and  Beauregard.  I shall  probably  be  attacked  to-morrow, 
xind  I now  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy  to  arrange 
for  the  defence  on  that  side.  I feel  that  there  is  no  use  in  my  agaiii 
xisking  for  re-inforcements.” 

On  the  25th,  General  McClellan,  having  completed  his  bridges 
^ind  intrenchments,  ordered  an  advance  of  the  picket  lines  on  the 
left.  In  front  of  his  most  advanced  redoubts  on  the  Y/iliiamsburg 
Load  was  a large  open  field,  with  a belt  of  woods  and  a swamp. 
Beyond  this  was  another  open  field,  commanded  by  the  enemy's 
guns.  It  was  decided  to  push  the  lines  to  the  edge  of  this  wood. 
Betw'een  eight  and  nine  o’clock  a.m.  Heintzelman’s  corps  advanced 
nnd  skirmished  sharply  with  the  enemy,  but  finally  succeeded  in 
gaining  their  point. 

McClellan  intended  a general  advance  on  the  26th,  but  learning 
that  Jackson,  with  an  overwhelming  force,  threatened  his  right, 
he  had  to  give  up  this  project  and  turn  his  attention  to  the  pro- 
tection of  his  communications  and  depots  of  supply. 

Porter  held  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  On  the  26th 
Jackson  felt  Porter’s  lines  driving  in  his  advance  pickets.  Jackson’s 
move  not  only  threatened  McClellan’s  right,  but  also  his  base  of 
.supplies  at  the  White  House,  compelling  him  to  make  an  immediate 
-change  of  base  across  the  Peninsula,  on  the  James  River. 

Such  a movement  in  the  face  of  a powerful  enemy  is  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  undertakings  in  war  ; but  he  had  no  .choice.  It 
was  too  evident  that  the  White  House  would  fall  into  the  enemy’s 
hands  should  McClellan  meet  a repulse. 

Orders  were  also  issued  to  have  all  the  subsistence  and  stores 
at  the  White  House,  that  possibly  could  be  transported,  sent 
to  Savage  Station  by  way  of  Bottom  Bridge ; and  if  the  AYhite 
House  should  be  abandoned,  to  have  what  could  not  be  removed 
destroyed.  All  these  commands  were  obeyed,  and  almost  every 
thing  was  saved. 

At  noon  on  the  26th  the  enemy’s  pickets  crossed  above  Meadow 
Bridge. 

Three  brigades  'svere  moved  forward,  and  deployed  towards 
Shadow  Grove,  to  cover  the  flank. 

The  left  of  McClellan’s  line  extended  along  the  left  bank  of 
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Beaver  Dam  Creek,  tke  extreme  left  resting  on  the  Chickahominj^ 
and  the  right  in  the  thick  woods  beyond  the  upper  road  from 
Mechanicsville  to  Coal  Harbour.  Timber  had  been  felled,  rifle-pits 
dug,  and  the  position  well  strengthened. 

About  three  o’clock  the  enemy’s  skirmishers  rapidly  advanced^ 
supported  by  a strong  line  of  battle. 

Their  heaviest  effort  was  to  force  the  passage  of  the  upper  road^ 
which  was  successfully  defended  by  General  Keynolds. 

A rapid  artillery  lire,  with  desultory^ skirmishing,  was  main- 
tained along  the  whole  line.  They  made  another  effort  on  the 
lower  road,  but  were  repulsed  by  General  Seymour.  They  were 
simply  feeling  our  lines,  and  fell  back  about  nine  o’clock. 

General  McClellan,  finding  that  his  position  on  Beaver  Dam 
Creek  was  too  weak  to  hold  out  against  a heavy  force,  ordered  all 
the  heavy  guns  over  the  Chickahominy.  He  determined  to  resist 
Jackson  with  the  Fifth  Corps  (Fitz-John  Porter’s),  supported  by 
all  the  disposable  troops  he  could  possibly  spare,  in  order  to  cover 
the  withdrawal  of  the  trains  and  heavy  guns,  and  to  give  him  time 
to  secure  the  James  River  as  a base  of  supplies  in  lieu  of  the 
Pamunkey.  This  could  not  be  effected  without  giving  a stubborn 
resistance  to  Jackson.  Otherwise,  Jackson  could  cross  the  Chicka- 
hominy in  the  vicinity  of  Jones’  Bridge,  and  interrupt  us,  by  failing 
on  the  rear  and  flank  of  our  army,  and  thus  place  us  between  twa 
tires,  and  head  us  off  before  we  could  reach  Malvern  Hill  with  tho 
army  and  trains. 

Such  were  the  positions  of  the  contending  armies  on  the  night 
of  the  2Gth  of  June. 

A stillness  reigned  around,  broken  now  and  then  by  the  occa- 
sional boom  from  the  guns.  It  was  well  known  throughout  the  camp 
that  Jackson  had  re-inf orced  Lee,  and  was  but  waiting  for  the 
morning’s  light  to  hurl  his  masses  upon  us,  and  that  every  thing 
was  being  removed  from  the  White  House  preparatory  to  a retreat ;; 
yet,  under  such  desponding  circumstances,  the  Irish  Brigade  was 
as  cheerful  as  ever.  The  men  lay  grouped  around  the  camp-fires, 
some  seated  on  logs,  others  reclining  on  the  green  pine-boughs  that 
served  them  for  a couch.  Around  the  blazing  fire  was  a wall  of 
pine-tops,  giving  the  place  a most  comfortable  appearance,  and. 
defining  more  strongly  the  dark  figures  grouped  inside. 

A slight  drizzling  rain  was  falling,  tempering  the  sultry  air  of 
the  night,  and  crackling  with  a pleasant  splurge  on  the  burning 
brands. 

The  lone  sentry  paced  to  and  fro  in  the  clear  full  blaze  of 
innumerable  fires ; and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  with  their  brother- 
flag  of  green,  damp  with  the  night  dews  and  the  mist,  lazily  hung 
around  their  staffs. 
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Though  they  feared  that  this  was  to  be  their  last  night  in 
camp,  perhaps  their  last  on  earth,  though  the  hearts  of  the  different 
groups  were  laden  with  sad  memories  and  hopes,  sacred  to  the 
homes  and  the  loved  ones  that  were  left  forlorn  and  sorrowful  to 
mourn  in  solitude,  or,  should  death  strike  down  their  protectors^ 
to  pine  in  want  and  anguish,  they  were  gay. 

As  such  dark  pictures  saddened  the  heart,  many  a soldier 
‘‘wiped  away  a tear.’’  And  yet,  soon  after,  their  voices,  gay, 
cheerful  and  musical,  with  all  the  proverbial  elasticity  and  spirit 
of  the  Irish  soldier,  recklessly  joined  in  the  snatches  of  patriotic 
songs — chiefly  from  Davis — that  wildly  rose  from  those  darkened 
groups.  Their  love  songs  Avere  soft  and  sympathetic  as  their 
OAvn  genial  clime,  Avhile  their  war-songs  were  fierce  and  defiant. 

Men’s  voices  were  turned  to  maiden  SAveetness  as  they  sang 
“The  Colleen  BaAvn,”  “Kathleen  Mavourneen,”  or  “O’Connor’s 
Bride while  knitted  brows  and  a dark  scoavI  marred  their  \ 
features,  and  their  hands  in\mluntarily  grasped  their  muskets,  as 
some  poAverful  Amice  sang  of  the  penal  days  and  English  oppres- 
sion tOAvards  Ireland. 

Such  groups,  noAV  soft  Avith  love,  noAV  surged  Avith  passion,  as 
the  bright  fires  lit  up  their  features,  might  look  no  bad  represen- 
tative of  a camp  of  Italian  bandits,  did  not  the  Avhite  tents  that 
dotted  the  plain  amidst  the  innumerable  fires  that  glistened  and 
glowed  through  hill  and  vale,  and  the  sentinels  on  their  beats, 
and  the  stacked  arms  and  dark  groups  beneath  the  SAvaying  pines, 
and  then  the  Stripes  and  Stars  that  fluttered  so  proudly  in  front 
of  headquarters,  all  tell  you  that  you  Avere  in  the  camp  of  the. 
Irish- American  army. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Here  Scots  and  Poles,  Italians,  Gauls, 

With  native  emblems  trickt ; 

There,  Teuton  Corps,  who  fought  before, 

Fur  Freiheit  undfur  Licht ; 

While  round  the  flag  the  Irish,  like  a human  rampart,  go : 

They  found  Cead  Mille  failthe  here — they’ll  give  it  to  the  foe.” 

Savage. 

Friday  morning,  26th  of  June,  1862,  opened  bright  and  beauti- 
ful ; the  rising  sun  sparkled  through  the  forest  trees,  glancing  its^ 
red  beams  along  the  bright  bayonets  of  hosts  of  men  Avho  were 
already  moving  into  position.  Various  and  disheartening  rumours- 
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were  current.  All  the  indications  showed  that  McClellan  dreaded 
the  result  of  the  coming  conflict,  for  vast  preparations  were 
making  on  all  sides  to  cover  a retreat. 

The  new  position  of  the  Fifth  Corps  was  something  in  the 
shape  of  an  arc  of  a circle,  covering  the  approaches  to  the  bridges, 
which  connected  the  right  v/ing  v/ith  the  troops  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  Merrel’s  division  held  the  front  line ; McCall’s 
division,  having  been  engaged  the  previous  day,  held  the  second 
line.  In  rear  of  these  was  General  S.  G.  Cooke,  with  five  com- 
panies of  the  Fifth  Regular  Cavalry,  two  squadrons  of  the  First 
Regulars,  and  three  squadrons  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Lancers, 
in  order  to  watch  the  left  flank  and  defend  the  advances  to  the  river* 

Shortly  after  noon  the  enemy  approached  in  force. 

Heavy  lines  of  skirmishers  covered  the  advance,  and  the  forces 
of  Pryor,  Wilcox,  and  Featherston  vigorously  attacked  on  the  left 
and  Ambrose  Hill  in  the  centre. 

The  battle  at  these  points  was  desperately  sustained  by  both 
parties.  The  rebels  frequently  charged  upon  our  works  and  lines, 
but  were  every  time  met  by  sweeping  volleys  of  canister  and 
iiiusketry.  This  desperate  struggle  continued  with  varying  success. 

Meantime,  Jackson  moved  down  in  massed  column  on  our  right, 
near  Cold  Harbour.  About  three  p.  m.  the  battle  had  become  so 
severe,  and  the  enemy’s  overpowering  numbers  so  telling,  that  our 
•entire  second  line  and  our  reserves  were  moved  forward  to  sustain 
the  front,  which  was  threatened  with  destruction. 

Slocum’s  division  reached  the  field  soon  after,  and  immediately 
went  into  action,  strengthening  the  weak  points  along  the  line. 
Though  they  increased  Porter’s  command  to  nearthirty-five  thou- 
sand, still  they  were  only  able  to  stem  the  irresistible  current  of 
Jackson’s  force. 

Porter  reported  his  position  critical,  and  the  enemy  had  gained 
Ihe  woods  held  by  him. 

Five  companies  of  the  Fifth  Cavalry  tried  to  regain  the  position, 
4ind  unsuccessfully  charged  on  them.  The  rebels  followed  them  up, 
breaking  our  lines  and  out-flanking  them,  which  caused  a general 
retreat  to  a hill  in  the  rear,  with  the  rebels  yelling  and  firing  fiercely 
-after  them. 

McClellan,  in  despair,  ordered  up  his  last  reserve,  his  latest 
chance  to  try,”  and  soon  French’s  and  Meagher’s  brigades  were 
seen  steadily  moving  forward  in  double-quick  time. 

As  they  swept  on  the  enemy,  high  above  the  roar  of  musketry 
might  be  heard  their  ringing  cheers  and  the  welcoming  shouts  of 
their  comrades.  The  green  flags  are  proudly  unfurled.  Clouds 
of  smoke  obscure  the  view,  and  the  woods  smoke  on  all  sides.  The 
liTattling  of  musketry-fire,  the  deafening  roar  of  artillery  resound 
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on  every  side,  as  they  sweep  over  the  plain,  driving  before  them, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  fugitives  who  were  rushing  for  the 
bridge. 

The  enemy  quailed  before  the  charge  of  these  fresh  vehement 
troops,  and  fell  back. 

In  the  words  of  McClellan,  This  gave  an  opportunity  to  rally 
our  men  behind  the  brigades  of  French  and  Meagher,  and  they 
again  marched  up  the  hill,  ready  to  repulse  another  attack.” 

The  artillery,  protected  by  the  Irish  Brigade,  took  positions 
on  the  hills  near,  and  swept  the  enemy’s  lines  in  front.  The  strag- 
glers, who  were  breaking  over  the  battle-fields  on  all  sides,  took 
heart  and  rallied  into  some  kind  of  line  behind  the  batteries.  The 
enemy  now  having  fallen  back,  at  this  point  the  Brigade  was  ordered 
to  change  front  and  double-quick  to  support  Syke’s  regulars,  who 
were  badly  pressed. 

Steadily  up  the  hill,  wheeling  to  the  right,  the  four  regiments 
marched,  greeted  by  a fierce  fire  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  enemy, 
killing  a lieutenant  of  the  Twenty-ninth,  and  wounding  some  men. 

That  friend  of  the  defeated,  darkness,  had  now  set  in,  amd  the 
regulars,  wearied  by  a hard  day’s  fighting,  fell  back,  in  the  rear  of 
the  Brigade,  which  held  the  ground,  right  in  view  of  the  enemy. 

The  battle  was  over.  The  rebels  had  gained  a decided  advantage 
and  had  captured  several  pieces  of  artillery,  stores,  caissons,  and 
camp -equipage.  Had  they  succeeded  in  breaking  through  our  lines, 
or  wedging  between  us  and  the  James  River,  McClellan  could  not 
have  saved  his  army. 

The  Brigade  lay  on  their  arms  all  night,  wearied  and  hungry ; 
the  enemy’s  lights  and  fires  gleamed  and  blazed  before  them, 
while  they  lay  at  their  posts,  screened  by  the  darkness,  and  silent 
as  shadows. 

During  the  charge  of  the  Brigade  an  incident  occurred  too 
thrilling  to  be  omitted. 

The  first  regiment  thrown  into  the  fight  to  stem  Jackson’s  force 
of  over  twenty  thousand  was  the  Ninth  Massachusetts,  an  Irish 
regiment,  then  commanded  by  the  brave  Colonel  Cass.  This  noble 
regiment  dashed  on  the  enemy,  hurling  back  their  advance  lines. 
The  enemy,  seeing  the  green  flag,  thought  it  was  the  advance  of 
the  Irish  Brigade,  and  Jackson  ordered  up  his  reserves  to  sweep 
away  that  d — d Brigade.”  This  brave  little  regiment  stood  the 

shock  of  the  whole  of  Jackson’s  force,  but,  being  fearfully  mowed 
down,  they  had  to  fall  back  to  some  temporary  entrenchment,  still 
fighting  like  so  many  tigers  at  bay.  Just  then  the  Irish  Brigade 
\vas  gallantly  dashing  in,  as  the  “Times”  correspondent  said, 
“ breathing  fire  and  dirt.”  Colonel  Cass,  seeing  himself  re-in  forced, 
sallied  forth  again  with  his  handful  of  men.  General  Meagher 
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was  at  the  head  of  his  Brigade  ; when  he  saw  the  colonel  in  hig 
shirt,  all  covered  with  blood  and  dirt,  he  called  out,  “ Colonel 
Cass,  is  this  you  ? ” 

“Hallo,  General  Meagher,  is  this  the  Irish  Brigade?  Thank 
God,  we  are  saved.” 

Soon  after,  the  noble  Cass  fell  on  the  battle-field  of  Malvern 
Hill. 

As  the  men  rested  on  their  arms,  they  could  hear  the  rumble 
of  artillery,  and  the  tramp  of  troops  moving  over  the  hill,  down 
the  slope  across  the  bridge;  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  rapidly 
but  quietly  filed  and  marched  along.  They  knew  that  the  army 
was  retreating.  They  could  plainly  hear  the  groans  and  death- 
shrieks  of  our  own  men  and  the  rebels  in  front,  yet  they  were 
powerless  to  assist  them. 

All  the  other  troops  and  trains  had  safely  crossed  the  Chicka- 
liominy,  while  the  Brigade  held  the  hills,  guarding  the  passages  to 
the  bridges. 

General  Meagher  and  staff  lay  all  night  under  the  shelter  of 
some  trees.  It  was  near  day  when  all  had  passed  by,  and  they 
got  the  order  to  march.  The  bridge  was  already  much  torn  up, 
so  they  had  to  temporarily  fix  it ; and  after  passing  blew  it  up, 
rendering  it  unfit  for  friend  or  foe.  They  marched  on,  leaving 
the  scene  of  yesterday’s  battle,  with  all  its  horrors,  its  dead  and 
wounded,  and  debris  behind. 

Soon  they  perceived  the  rebel  cavalry  sweeping  down  on  their 
rear,  but  the  Eighty-eighth  was  drawn  up  to  receive  them,  and 
soon  made  them  fall  back.  The  picket  lines  were  so  close  to  the 
enemy’s  at  night,  that  two  Georgia  officers  strayed  into  our  lines 
instead  of  their  own,  and  felt  highly  surprised  when  they  learned 
their  mistake. 

Major  Thomas  O’Neil,  of  the  Brigade  Artillery,  got  captured 
in  a similar  manner,  for  he  rode  into  the  enemy’s  pickets,  thinking 
they  were  his  own. 

Captain  O’Shea,  of  the  Tammany  regiment,  was  ordered  with 
his  company  to  repair  one  of  the  broken  bridges  across  the  swollen 
Chickahominy.  One  of  McClellan’s  aids  rode  up  in  a great 
hurry,  and  asked : 

“ Who  commands  here  ? ” 

The  captain  stuttered  considerably,  and  replied  : 

“ I— I— d-o.” 

“I  want  to  know,  sir,  can  artillery  pass  over?” 

“Yes,  yes,  by  jabers,  if  they  are  fiy — flying  ar — artillery,”  re- 
plied O’Shea,  casting  a look  at  the  broken  bridge. 

Poor  O’Shea,  there  was  no  truer  Iixshman  or  braver  soldier, 
A patriot  in  his  own  country,  being  one  of  the  Phoenix  prisoners, 
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he  was  full  of  national  hope  and  aspiration,  and  readily  volunteered 
to  support  the  flag  of  his  adopted  country.  Kerry  has  given  some 
good  men  to  the  cause,  but  none  truer  or  braver  than  O’Shea. 
The  last  time  I met  him  alive,  I was  starting  on  Sherman’s  great 
<iampaign,  he  to  join  his  regiment  with  the  army  of  the  Potomac. 
About  a year  afterwards,  when  marching  through  the  Wilderness 
on  our  triumphal  return,  his  unburied  skeleton  lay  on  that  bloody 
battle-field.  When  parting,  I jokingly  told  him  that  I would 
write  his  obituary ; alas  ! that  I have  to  perform  the  task.  Peace 
to  his  ashes. 

The  battle-field  of  Gaines’  Mill  was  rich  in  spoils  for  the 
enemy.  Cannon,  brass  and  bronzed  field-pieces,  caissons,  horses, 
camps,  clothing,  small-arms,  banners,  and  other  insignia  of  war 
fell  into  their  hands.  The  woods  and  plains  were  covered  with 
rebel  and  Union  dead  and  wounded. 

The  rebel  accounts  confess  that  they  stripped  our  dead  and 
wounded  for  the  clothing.  The  writer  of  the  ‘‘Battle-fields  of  the 
South  ” apologizes  for  it  by  saying  : “ I could  not  blame  the  poor 
fellows  for  securing  clothing  of  some  kind ; the  greater  number 
of  them  were  ragged  and  dirty,  and  wearing-apparel  could  not  be 
obtained  at  any  price  in  Richmond.” 

The  rebel  army  bivouacked  upon  the  battle-field.  Generals, 
colonels,  officers,  and  men,  were  scattered  through  the  timber, 
cooking  their  suppers,  or  sleeping  on  piles  of  branches,  while  am- 
bulances and  carriages  were  busy  all  night  carrying  off  the 
wounded.  In  the  darkness,  these  rolled  over  the  inanimate  bodies 
of  some  and  bumped  against  the  writhing  forms  of  others. 

The  rebels  had  removed  the  dead  bodies  to  clear  a space  for 
their  camp-fires ; and  in  many  cases  the  living  were  piled  with  the 
dead,  or  flung  with  them  into  a common  grave.  I heard  the 
following  story  from  a soldier  v^ho  was  shot  through  the  head, 
and  lay  for  dead : 

“ Though  I was  suffering  fearfully  from  my  wounds,  for  one 
bullet  had  gone  through  my  shoulder  and  another  passed  in 
through  my  jaw,  coming  out  through  my  neck,  still  I was  fully 
conscious,  but  could  not  speak. 

There  were  plenty  of  dead  around  me,  both  Union  and  rebel, 
and  one  stalwart  rebel  rolled  right  across  me  in  his  death-agonies. 
I was  powerless  to  throw  him  off.  Soon  the  rebel  line  advanced 
over  us,  and  formed  just  in  front.  This  revived  my  spirits,  for 
now,  I thought,  some  humane  person  will  see  me.  Strange,  how 
strong  the  desire  of  life,  even  in  such  moments  I Darkness  soon 
set  in,  the  men  stacked  their  arms,  and  commenced  to  light  fires 
and  cook  their  suppers.  In  removing  the  dead  bodies  out  of  their 
way,  they  piled  a number  on  top  of  us.  I thought  to  cry  out ; 
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but  no,  I couldn’t,  my  tongue  was  swollen  and  my  mouth  was  full 
of  blood.  I heard  ambulances  moving  around,  and  the  sound  of 
spades  as  they  interred  their  dead.  Now,  thought  I,  they  will 
come  to  bury  those  around,  and  will  assuredly  see  me. 

‘‘I  lay  there  I don’t  know  how  long,  and  must  have  fainted,, 
for  the  next  thing  I recollect  was  feeling  myself  being  dragged  out 
of  an  ambulance,  and  the  subject  of  the  following  conversation : 

i By , Simon,  this  fellow  has  a splendid  pair  of  boots.  I 

guess  he  won’t  grudge  them  to  a fellow : he’ll  be  warm  enougli 
without  them.’ 

“So  off  go  my  boots.  Simon  then  took  a fancy  to  my  coat, 
which  was  a new  one,  and  fell  at  tugging  it  off. 

“ I was  all  this  time  like  a man  in  a nightmare,  striving  to 
waken  from  some  fearful  danger,  but  couldn’t.  The  writhing  pain, 
caused  by  twisting  my  shattered  arm,  broke  the  spell,  and  I groaned. 

“ ‘ By  — 1,  the  fellow  is  not  dead  yet ; what  will  we  do  with 
him  V exclaimed  the  ruffian  who  had  taken  off  my  boots. 

“ ‘Well,  you  see,’  said  the  other  rebel,  who  had  finished  with 
my  coat,  and  let  me  fall  back  heavily,  ‘ if  he  ain’t  dead,  he  soon 
will ; so  shove  him  in.’ 

I turned  round,  tried  to  rise  up,  and  held  out  my  good  hand  to- 
ivards  them. 

“ ‘No,  Simon,  no  ; I’m  b — d if  I bury  any  poor  devil  alive ; let 
him  have  his  chance  ; we’ll  leave  him  here.’ 

“ ‘ Wall,  as  you  choose;  it  would  be  only  putting  him  out  of 
pain  to  cover  him  in,  or  give  him  a crack  in  the  sconce.’ 

“ They  soon  covered  up  the  pit  and  left  me,  forgetting  to  return 
the  boots  or  coat. 

“ I lay  there  in  the  most  fearful  agony  under  the  scorching  sun 
all  the  following  day ; towards  evening,  fortunately,  a kind  doctor, 
going  over  the  field,  stood  to  examine  my  wounds,  and  then  sent 
me  to  the  hospital.  It  took  me  some  time  to  come  around,  but  you 
see  I did ; with  the  exception  of  this  hollow  in  my  jaw  and  the 
loss  of  some  teeth,  I am  not  much  the  v/orse  of  being  twice  shot 
and  nearly  buried  alive.” 


The  28th  June  passed  over  with  some  heavy  artillery  firing,  our 
guns  preventing  the  enemy  repairing  the  bridges  across  the  river. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  baggage-trains  of  the  whole  army 
were  started  ; Keyes  moved  his  command  to  White  Oak  Swamp, 
with  Porter  somewhat  to  his  rear. 

A large  complement  of  stores,  which  could  not  be  carried,  were 
headed  up  at  Savage  Station  for  burning. 
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We  had  aboutone  thousand  wounded  there,  and  it  was  distressing- 
to  see  the  poor  fellows,  as  soon  as  they  found  the  place  was  to  be 
abandoned,  and  that  they  could  not  be  carried  along.  Some  got 
up  from  their  beds,  weak  and  bleeding,  and  hobbled  along  after 
the  waggons.  Some  of  them  sank  down,  weak  and  exhausted,  to 
perish  by  the  wayside ; others  managed,  with  the  help  of  their 
comrades,  to  crawl  along. 

Those  who  were  too  sick  to  move  were  left  behind.  A num- 
ber of  surgeons  volunteered  to  remain  with  them  ; Dr.  Page,  of 
Heintzelman’s  division,  in  charge. 

It  was  generally  known  among  the  troops  on  Saturday  morning 
that  the  army  'svas  evacuating  its  line  of  intrenchments  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  and  failing  back  to  the  James  Piver,. 
as  a new  source  of  supplies  and  base  of  operations.  The  w^oundecl 
who  lay  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  hospitals  were  told  nothing ; 
but  the  ominous  silence  and  the  hurried  preparations  on  all  sides, 
convinced  them  that  they  were  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy*. 

As  I have  said,  it  was  a heart-rending  sight,  but  retreating 
soldiers  become  so  absorbed  in  their  own  safety,  and  are  so  apt 
to  magnify  the  danger,  that  the  finest  feelings  become  blunted,, 
and  every  one  looks  out  for  himself.  At  no  other  time  is  the: 
apothegm  ‘‘  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,’’  so  fully 
carried  out  as  in  war.  All  looked  forward  now  to  the  coveted 
James  River  and  the  shelter  of  the  gunboats.  The  most  absurd 
rumours  circulated  through  the  army : some  said  that  the  enemy 
were  pushing  a large  column  between  us  and  the  river;  others,, 
that  Beauregard  was  there  with  a hundred  thousand  men  to  prevent 
our  reaching  the  gunboats.  F ull  of  such  evil  forebodings  the  army 
moved  on,  insensible  to  the  sufferings  of  the  long  and  straggling 
lines  of  wounded  at  their  sides,  whose  dripping  blood  was  saturating 
the  sands  and  dyeing  the  streams  a crimson  hue. 

Some  hobbled  on  through  the  first-day  on  crutches ; and  one 
poor  fellow,  who  had  received  a ball  in  the  hip,  and  had  the  ankle 
of  the  other  leg  broken,  kept  up  with  the  ambulances  for  eleven 
hours. 

The  ambulances  were  so  crowded  that  many  of  them  broke  down ; 
some  poor  fellows  sat  on  the  tails  of  the  waggons,  their  blood-dripping 
feet  dangling  behind. 

The  scene  of  confusion  and  bewilderment  all  through  the  camp 
among  the  troops,  and  particularly  at  the  station,  on  that  Saturday 
morning,  has  seldom  been  equalled,  scarcely  even  by  the  rout  and 
disaster  of  Bull  Run. 

As  I have  said,  Saturday  passed  over  in  comparative  quiet, 
except  an  assault  made  by  Magruder  on  one  of  our  batteries  in  the 
left-centre  of  our  works,  which  was  repulsed  wfith  considerable  loss. 
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With  the  exception  of  this  assault  and  partial  skirmishing  among 
the  pickets,  the  day  passed  over  in  quiet.  General  McClellan’s 
headquarters  were  at  Savage  Station,  on  Saturday  night,  about 
seven  miles  from  the  battle-field  of  Gaines’  Mill.  Thither  the 
Brigade  was  ordered  to  report.  At  the  time,  the  Sixty-ninth  was 
picketing  in  front  of  Sumner’s  corps,  and  had  to  occupy  the  ground 
until  all  had  retired. 

Next  morning  it  joined  the  other  three  regiments  at  Meadow 
Station,  about  two  miles  below  Savage  Station.  All  day  the  troops 
were  marching  past  this  point,  en  route  for  the  James  River,  Sumner’s 
corps  alone  remaining  to  cover  their  rear. 

Thus  two  mighty  armies  were  within  about  a mile  of  each  other, 
one  manoeuvring  to  reach  a base  and  secure  a position,  the  other, 
to  entrap  and  destroy  it. 

Lee’s  army  was  moving  in  a kind  of  semi-circle,  its  points  clos- 
ing in  around  McClellan’s  forces.  Fortunately,  the  nature  of  the 
country  was  such,  the  swamps  of  the  Chickahominy  so  deep  and 
impassable,  the  dense  woods  almost  impenetrable,  that,  though 
the  Confederate  army  followed  up  our  columns  with  fearful  dis- 
patch, they  were  not  able  to  bring  McClellan  to  bay  until  he 
turned  on  them  at  Malvern  Hill. 

Battle  of  Savage  Station. 

About  four  o’clock  on  Sunday  evening,  June  29,  the  whole 
army  had  passed,  and  Sumner’s  corps  was  preparing  to  follow, 
when  the  rebel  guns,  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  opened  upon  us. 
Frank’s,  Hazzard’s,  and  Pettit’s  batteries  replied  with  good  effect, 
and  a splendid  artillery  duel  followed.  The  rebels  were  moving 
in  force  along  the  Williamsburg  Road,  having  hastily  repaired  one 
of  the  bridges  across  the  Chickahominy. 

It  was  Magruder’s  force  which  was  in  pursuit,  assisted  by  a 
railroad  iron-clad  with  a thirty-two  pounder  in  her  front,  which 
vigorously  threw  shells  on  both  sides  of  the  railroad,  as  she  came 
along. 

In  order  to  understand  our  position,  I will  give  a short  resume 
of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  after  Ave  had  crossed  over  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Chickahominy. 

Jackson  tried  to  follow  up  after  us,  but  we  gallantly  held  the 
bridge,  compelling  him  to  build  bridges  further  up  ; this  detained 
him  until  Sunday  afternoon,  when  he  commenced  advancing  on 
our  right  flank.  Huger  was  in  advance,  and  in  our  rear  Long- 
street,  Magruder  and  the  hills  on  our  right  flank,  while  General 
Holmes  was  endeavouring  to  make  a circuit  around  our  left  flank, 
and  cut  us  off  fron  the  James  River. 
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The  whole  region  of  country  traversed  by  these  vast  armies 
was  full  of  swamps  and  sand-hills,  brooks,  heavy  timber  and  chap- 
parel,  so  that  large  bodies  had  to  move  slowly  and  with  caution. 

McClellan's  masterly  manoeuvres  had  even  deceived  the  enemy ; 
they  were  undecided  w^hether  he  was  striking  for  the  mouth  of  the 
Chickahominy  or  the  James  River. 

However,  Huger’s  advance  struck  Sumner’s  pickets  on  Sunday 
forenoon,  on  the  Williamsburg  Road. 

Heintzelman  and  his  corps  were  ordered  to  hold  the  Williams- 
burg Road,  but  from  some  misapprehension  of  orders,  he  fell  back 
about  a mile  to  the  rear,  to  the  intrenched  lines.  This  left  a space 
of  nearly  a mile  between  Sumner’s  right  and  Smith’s  division  of 
Franklin’s  corps. 

The  rebels  wedged  in  here,  taking  possession  of  Dr.  Trent’s 
house.  This  movement  compelled  Sumner  to  fall  back  from  Peach 
Orchard  to  Savage  Station,  where  he  formed  into  line  of  battle  in 
conjunction  with  Smith’s  division. 

Brooks’s  brigade  held  the  wood  to  the  left,  and  Hancock’s 
brigade  was  thrown  out  into  the  woods  on  the  right  and  front, 
both  doing  excellent  service. 

About  five  the  enemy  commenced  the  attack,  which  was  gallantly- 
met  by  Burns’s  brigade,  supported  by  two  reserve  lines,  and  the 
Eighty-eighth  and  Sixty-ninth,  Irish  Brigade.  The  Eighty-eighth 
was  commanded  by  Major  Quinlan,  in  the  absence  of  his  superior 
officer  from  sickness,  and  led  the  charge,  supported  by  the  Sixty- 
ninth.  A desperate  conflict  ensued,  which  lasted  for  about  two 
hours,  being  at  times  a regular  hand-to-hand  melee.  Our  batteries 
were  all  the  time  doing  excellent  service,  throwing  shell  and 
canister  among  the  enemy’s  lines.  They  nobly  sustained  their 
position,  but  finally  gave  way  before  the  steadiness  of  our  fire  and 
the  points  of  our  bayonets.  I will  here  quote  Dr.  Ellis’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  part  the  Brigade  took  in  this  fight,  as  he  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a disinterested  party : 

“ In  the  meantime,  a rebel  brigade  was  observed  stealing  down 
to  the  right,  as  if  with  the  design  of  flanking  our  troops,  by 
reaching  a position  on  the  Williamsburg  Road.  Captain  Pettit  at 
once  placed  two  guns  on  the  railroad,  and  swept  the  column  with 
grape  and  canister  until  it  went  back  to  the  woods  on  a run.  Some 
of  the  sharpest  infantry  fighting  of  the  war  ensued,  in  which  parts 
of  Sedgwick’s,  Richardson’s,  Hooker’s,  Kearney’s,  and  Smith’s 
divisions  engaged,  with  various  success. 

The  rebels  came  determinedly  across  the  fields,  firing  as  they 
advanced,  until  General  Sumner  ordered  our  troops  up  at  double- 
quick  to  charge.  About  four  thousand  of  them  went  off  at  once 
with  a roar  that  might  have  drowned  the  musketry.  The  rebels 
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kept  their  position  for  a moment,  and  then  fell  back  to  the  rear  of 
their  batteries.  Meagher’s  brigade,  however,  succeeded  in  charg- 
ing right  up  to  the  guns  of  a Virginia  battery,  two  of  which 
they  hauled  off,  spiked,  and  chopped  the  carriages  to  pieces.  Tho 
Eighty-eighth,  Sixty-third,  and  Sixty-ninth  participated  in  this 
gallant  act.  It  was  here  that  the  brave  Colonel  Pierce,  of  the 
Twenty -ninth  Massachusetts,  formerly  General  Pierce  of  Big 
Bethel  fame,  lost  an  arm ; it  was  taken  off  by  a solid  shot.  Night 
came  on  and  put  an  end  to  the  carnage.” 

It  was  near  midnight  when  the  wearied  and  hungry  soldiers 
were  ordered  to  fall  back  rapidly  beyond  White  Oak  Swamp. 

Bear  in  mind  that  since  Friday  morning  the  army  had  been 
fighting  by  day  and  marching  by  night,  no  time  to  prepare  food 
or  to  eat  it.  Many  of  the  men  had  thrown  off  their  knapsacks 
and  haversacks  in  the  hurry  and  dash  of  the  fight,  and  could  not 
again  recover  them,  and  thus  lost  their  stinted  rations.  Men  and 
animals  went  for  days  without  anything  to  eat. 

The  enemy  was  making  desperate  attempts  to  gain  the  high 
ground  beyond  the  swamp.  Should  they  succeed  in  placing  the 
swamp  between  ourselves  and  them,  our  retreat  would  be  cut  off, 
and  nothing  could  save  the  army.  In  this  fearful  emergency,  there 
was  no  flinching  nor  murmuring,  nothing  but  the  subdued  talk  of 
soldiers,  the  gritting  of  teeth,  the  rolling  of  the  trains  and  artillery, 
and  the  steady  tramp  of  the  troops.  All  the  supplies  at  Savage 
Station  were  burned,  and  our  dead  and  wounded  left  behind. 

The  loss  of  the  brigade  was  not  heavy,  considering  the  desperate 
nature  of  the  conflict.  All  our  officers,  from  the  general  down, 
as  well  as  the  men,  behaved  with  the  cool  bravery  of  veteran 
soldiers.  Major  Quinlan,  who  commanded  the  regiment,  with 
Captain  O’Donohoe,  and  Captain  William  Horgan,  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  major,  distinguished  themselves,  leading  on  their  men. 

Of  the  line  officers,  the  gallantry  of  Captains  Clooney,  Smith, 
Neagle ; Lieutenants  Joyce,  Burke,  Egan,  Gallagher,  Murphy, 
and  others,  was  commendable. 

White  Oak  Swamp. 

Next  morning  the  brigade  took  up  a position  on  Nelson’s  farm, 
after  marching  all  night  in  line  of  battle  ; for  the  enemy  was  striving 
to  turn  our  flanks,  and  sweep  down  upon  our  large  train  of  supplies, 
baggage,  and  artillery.  The  last  waggon  and  cannon  had  crossed 
the  creek,  and  the  weary  soldiers,  having  torn  up  the  bridge,  threw 
themselves  down  on  the  ground  and  into  the  creek,  to  cool  their 
parched  limbs  and  lap  up  the  stagnant  water. 

Many  of  the  men  were  hungry,  many  of  them  were  wounded, 
with  their  faces  and  dresses  grimed  with  blood  and  powder. 
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White  Oak  Creek,  like  the  Chickahominy,  flows  through 
swampy  woods  and  morasses.  It  was  only  from  four  to  six  feet 
deep,  and  was  crossed  by  a good  corduroy  bridge. 

On  the  north  side  was  a sloping  hill,  crowned  with  a farm- 
house. This  hill  was  encircled  by  a line  of  rifle-pits,  intrench- 
men  ts,  and  abattis  stretching  down  to  the  river. 

Hancock  held  the  right  of  the  line,  resting  on  a small  creek ; 
Brooks  and  Davidson  lay  next  to  him  ; Sumner,  Heintzelman,  and 
Porter  extended  in  line  of  battle  bordering  the  swamp,  with  their 
batteries  ranged  on  a very  commanding  hill.  A strong  picket 
was  sent  out  to  Charles  City  Cross-roads,  where  it  was  expected 
the  enemy  would  attack  in  force.  The  railroad  bridge  had  been 
burned,  and  all  superfluous  ammunition  and  baggage  run  on  the 
trains  into  the  Chickahominy  on  the  day  previous. 

The  enemy  opened  on  Hancock’s  position,  which  was  a very 
strong  one.  Their  batteries  opened  with  fearful  violence,  causing 
a regular  stampede  amongst  teamsters,  waggoners,  and  some  ar- 
tillery men,  in  which  some  of  the  troops  also  joined. 

Our  batteries  soon  recovered  from  the  panic,  and  our  infantry 
gallantly  repulsed  all  attempts  made  by  the  enemy  to  cross  the 
creek.  The  firing  was  intense,  and  extended  along  the  whole  line. 
Soon  the  enemy  were  found  to  be  moving  in  force  along  the 
Charles  City  Cross-roads,  which  lie  about  four  miles  from  the 
swamp,  and  near  two  miles  from  the  James  Biver,  at  Turkey 
Bend. 

Eight  brigades,  coming  direct  from  Richmond,  under  General 
Henry  A.  Wise,  were  thus  trying  to  get  between  us  and  the  river. 

Porter  and  Keyes  were  ordered  up  to  meet  them,  and  were 
received  with  a well-directed,  steady  fire. 

It  was  now  about  five  o’clock,  the  enemy  were  pressing  us  badly, 
when  the  gunboats  ‘^Galena,”  ‘‘Aroostook,”  and  “Jacob  Bell” 
opened  from  Turkey  Bend  with  shot  and  shell  from  their  immense 
rifled  guns.  These  monsters  seemed  to  drown  the  roar  of  the 
battle,  and  to  hurl  death  and  dismay  into  the  rebel  lines. 

Heintzelman,  seeing  the  rebels  wavering,  ordered  a charge 
along  the  line. 

The  “ Galena”  was  signalled  to  cease  firing.  Soon  that  mass  of 
poor,  jaded,  but  brave,  unflinching  heroes,  was  seen  moving  like  a 
huge  serpent,  belching  fire  and  flame  before  it.  Dr.  Ellis  says : 

“ The  fiery  brigade  of  Meagher  dashed  up  gallantly  on  the 
right,  using  the  musket  quite  soldierly ; and  General  Sickles’  Ex- 
celsior Brigade,  already  fearfully  cut  up,  went  into  the  action  like 
a battalion  of  fresh  veterans.  The  brigade  of  Hooker  was  ably 
led  by  that  distinguished  officer,  and  the  general  seemed  ubiqui- 
tous, as  he  screamed  his  orders  here  and  there,  always  urging  his^ 
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men  on  to  the  foe.”  All  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  check  or  turn 
this  human  avalanche  proved  unavailing,  and  they  broke  in  con- 
fusion through  the  swamp.  We  lost  heavily  in  men  and  materials. 
Mott’s  and  Randall’s  batteries,  and  one  of  Ayres’  guns,  fell  into 
the  enemy’s  hands  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement. 

Our  average  losses  here  were  about  the  same  as  at  Gaines’ 
Mill. 

Perhaps  the  following  graphic  account  from  the  pen  of  Lieu- 
tenant Turner,  who  gallantly  participated  in  the  charge,  and  after- 
wards fell  in  Grant’s  campaign  before  Richmond,  is  more  forcible 
thun  any  description  of  mine.  What  soldiers,  patriots,  and 
scholars  composed  that  little  Irish  Brigade ! 

‘‘  All  was  as  peaceable  as  paradise,  as  still  as  summer  noon 
could  be — the  shades  of  trees  was  much  affected,  and  the  lawn  and 
piazza  of  an  old  and  rather  respectable  farm-house  were  patronised 
by  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Brigade.  The  owner  was  quite  affable 
and  hospitable,  when  all  at  once  the  serene  air  was  disturbed  and 
startled  by  the  discharge  of  a couple  of  batteries  of  the  enemy’s 
guns ; and  having  our  range,  they  kept  it  up,  the  projectiles  liter- 
ally raining  down  upon  us,  and  almost  at  the  first  discharge  breaking 
the  leg  of  the  old  farmer — a sort  of  equitable  proceeding,  for  I have 
a suspicion  that  the  enemy  received  from  him,  or  from  some  of  his 
folks,  our  precise  situation. 

‘A¥e  were  aroused;  but  the  Brigade  is  never  startled,  never 
alarmed,  always  as  coo]  as  courage  and  danger  demand.  Some  of 
our  comrades  on  the  hills  on  the  other  side  do  not  stand  quite  so 
W^ell.  They  leave  their  ranks,  they  move  from  their  position  at  a 
rate  of  speed  not  recognised  by  any  of  the  books  of  tactics.  A 
famous  fancy  regiment,  quite  eminent  in  drill  and  decorum  through- 
out the  country  and  the  army,  scatters  on  the  first  fire,  and  goes  to 
the  rear  ‘ to  the  sound  of  the  enemy’s  cannon.’ 

“ The  baggage  train  of  the  Brigade  liappened  to  be  in  the  rear, 
and  with  it  our  quartermasters,  as  in  duty  bound.  They  formed 
themselves  into  a body,  and  endeavoured  to  stop  the  stampede  ; but 
soon  shot  and  shell  began  to  fall  among  them,  and  their  animals 
became  frightened  and  restive,  compelling  them  to  retire  to  a more 
secure  locality.  Under  the  first  fire  they  were  grouped  waiting  the 
movement  of  their  trains.  Close  to  them,  on  a fine  grey  horse, 
rode  Brigade  Quartermaster  Martin’s  man,  Ben — a strong,  tall, 
gigantic,  and  powerfully  built  specimen  of  th^  African.  A shell 
burst,  the  leg  of  Ben’s  grey  charger  was  taken  off,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  his  bright,  strong  face  became  of  a very  light  colour  while 
he  was  extricating  himself  from  the  wounded  animal. 

“ Towards  the  front,  towards  the  point  of  the  first  attack,  where 
the  shrewd  enemy  concentrated  his  fire,  let  us  return.  Ilazzard’s 
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battery  takes  a position  on  the  hill  commanding  the  position  which 
the  enemy  have  occupied,  and  from  which  they  are  pitching  into 
us  with  such  effect.  Our  brigade  was  formed  so  as  to  support 
’^the  battery — the  four  regiments  in  line — and  they  lie  down  flat  upon 
the  ground,  in  order  that  the  effect  of  the  enemy’s  shell  may  be  as 
ineffectual  as  possible.  Up  there,  on  the  hill  to  our  right,  goes  a 
tremendous  explosion.  One  of  the  caissons  of  Ayres’  battery  has 
exploded  ; the  fire  is  thick  and  heavy,  horses  are  disabled,  men  fall ; 
many  fly,  horse  and  man,  over  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  the 
trees  and  the  cover  of  the  woods.  Hazzard’s  battery  opens  in 
splendid  style;  the  captain  and  Lieutenant  King  work  like  heroes. 
It  is  curious  and  trying  work  supporting  a battery  in  this  position. 
Nothing  can  be  done  by  us  unless  the  enemy  appear,  and  until 
that  time  it  is  a beautiful  artillery  fire  under  which  we  are — shell 
burst,  round  shot  ricochet. 

‘‘  Major  Quinlan  is  in  command  of  the  Eighty-eighth,  Colonel 
Nugent  in  command  of  the  Sixty-ninth.  But  the  latter  officer  re- 
ported sick,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant-Colonel 
James  Kelly o 

Each  part  of  the  field  and  each  portion  of  the  day  has  its 
incidents.  A round-shot  ricochets,  strikes  with  a dull,  heavy 
sound  the  body  of  a fine  brave  fellow  in  the  front  rank,  and 
bounds  over  him.  He  is  stone  dead ; the  two  men  on  each  side  of 
him,  touching  him  as  they  lay,  rise  up,  lift  the  stiff  corpse,  lay  it 
down  under  a tree  in  the  rear,  cover  his  face  with  his  blanket, 
come  back  to  the  old  place,  lie  down  on  the  same  old  fatal  spot, 
grasp  the  musket  again  without  saying  a word.  How  brave,  hov/ 
cool,  how  dauntless  these  men  are  1 A hundred  thousand  of  these 
Celts  would — but  no  matter : what  is  speculation  here  ? That 
shell  came  very  near — scattered — a portion  of  it  strikes  Lieutenant 
Foley,  of  the  Eighty-eighth,  stuns  him  for  a time;  he  recovers, 
will  recover.  Captain  Whitty,  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  is  just  borne 
by,  badly  wounded  ; then  Lieutenant  Burns,  of  the  same  regiment. 
It  is  getting  serious,  you  perceive,  and  they  are  keeping  it  up.  The 
escapes  are  wonderful.  Poor,  brave  Captain  O’Donohoe,  of  the 
Eighty-eighth — mortally  wounded  next  day  at  Malvern — acting 
lieutenant-colonel,  is  reclining  in  his  position ; a ball  comes,  buries 
itself  in  the  ground  not  six  inches  from  him,  ploughing  a hole  deep 
enough  and  wide  enough  to  put  an  infant  in.  He  does  not  stir, 
he  does  not  shift : he  is  not  shocked  at  all.  He  smiles — a brave, 
cool,  deliberate,  assured  smile.  Lieutenant  Emmet  suggests  that 
two  shots  never  strike  in  the  same  spot ; therefore  if  the  captain 
changes  his  place  so  as  to  cover  the  ground  just  touched,  be  will 
be  safe  all  day.  The  captain  does  not  move ; under  fire,  in  the 
battle,  he  never  moves  except  forward.  It  was  just  as  well;  he 
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had  another  day’s  life,  for  immediately  after  another  ball  plunges 
into  tliQ  same  spot,  buries  itself  deeper  than  the  first,  but  still  the 
captain  keeps  his  place,  and  kept  it. 

‘‘  In  thi^>  position  the  Brigade  remains  during  the  day,  holding 
and  sustainfi^  the  bridge  at  Yfhite  Oak  Swamp,  supporting  Haz- 
zard’s  and  Pettit’s  batteries.  Captain  Hazzard  had  his  leg  shot 
off,  after  which  Lieutenant  King  worked  the  battery  superbly, 
silencing  the  batteries  of  the  enemy,  and  dealing  desperate  de- 
struction upon  them.  All  this  time  there  is  a terrible  battle  raging 
on  our  left,  in  the  direction  of  what  are  called  the  Charles  City 
Cross-Roads. 

‘‘Towards  night,  when  the  crisis  of  the  day  came,  and 
Pleintzelman  and  Sumner  were  pressed  by  superior  numbers,  we 
were  sent  for.  It  is  our  fate  to  march  into  the  battle-field  under 
the  most — to  other  men — depressing  circumstances.  We  are  the 
reserve — our  corps  is  the  reserve  of  the  army ; and  it  is  only  when 
the  black  need  comes  that  we  press  forward  to  the  work.  The 
dead,  the  wounded,  the  beaten,  the  broken  and  disheartened  line 
our  path — but  our  cheers  re-animate — our  elan  gives  them  hope. 
I pledge  you  my  word  that  when  the  Irish  Brigade  approaches  the 
turning  point  of  the  battles,  the  hearts  of  that  portion  of  the  army 
that  see  them  are  moved  within  them,  the  most  graceful  and  glad 
cheers  greet  us  all  the  way,  the  wounded  take  heart,  and  the 
beaten  and  broken,  re-assured,  join  in  our  sturdy  ranks  and  go 
along  with  renewed  courage  to  the  battle  front.  ‘ That  is  the 
Irish  Brigade’ — ‘that  is  General  Meagher,’  uttered  in  tones  of 
hope,  are  the  words  you  hear  as  you  march  along.  ‘ I wish  I had 
twenty  thousand  men  like  yours,’  said  one  who  is  second  to  none 
in  command,  to  our  general  the  other  day.  And  one  of  the  most 
gallant  generals  of  the  army  of  the  Potomac — the  chief  of  the 
favourite  corps  cTarmee — looking  at  their  steady  front,  as  they 
marched  up  the  Malvern  Hills,  under  a crushing  fire,  the  sound  of 
which  our  cheers  almost  drowned,  said  to  our  general,  ‘ I envy 
you  the  command  of  that  brigade.’  The  speaker  of  the  first 
eulogium  was  General  McClellan  ; the  speaker  of  the  second  was 
General  Fitz-John  Porter.  As  for  General  Sumner’s  opinion,  you 
know  that  of  old. 

“When  our  rear  position  was  taken  up  near  the  Cross-Roads, 
night  fell,  and  the  fight  was  ended — the  enemy  repulsed ; and, 
unmolested,  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  troops  took  up  the 
line  of  march  for  Malvern,  which  was  reached  about  five  a.m.  on 
Tuesday,  the  1st  of  July. 

“ On  this  day  again  the  proper  dispositions  of  the  troops  for 
battle  were  made,  and  magnificent  they  were.  From  an  eminence 
the  eye  could  discern,  wherever  it  turned,  column  after  column  of 
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infantry,  cavalry  in  abundance,  and  artillery  without  end.  Our 
front  was  semi-circular;  one  dank,  it  was  said,  resting  on  the 
river — the  other  protected  by  the  gunboats.  Early  in  the  day  the 
enemy  opened  his  fire  npon  us  from  the  right,  and  kept  it  up  with 
precision  and  force.  From  the  commencement  the  Brigade  was  in 
range  of  their  artillery,  to  the  sound  and  effects  of  which  they  have 
now  become  familiar.  They  remained  there  for  hours,  when  the 
new  position  was  taken  up  in  a ravine,  and  the  fire  at  this  point 
■ceased.  During  the  day  the  firing  was  sustained  by  the  Con- 
federates at  intervals  and  at  different  points  of  our  position.’’ 


CHAPTER  X. 

In  the  dead  of  night,  after  its  fierce  conflict  with  the  enemy, 
the  army  fell  back  to  Malvern  Hill,  and  took  up  the  following 
position,  awaiting  the  morning’s  dawn  and  the  enemy : 

The  left  and  centre  of  our  lines  rested  on  Malvern  Hill,  while 
the  right  curved  back  to  the  James  River. 

Malvern  Hill  is  an  elevated  plateau,  free  from  timber,  and 
traversed  by  several  roads.  It  was  well  capable  of  defence,  for 
several  ravines  protected  the  front;  the  ground  is  sloping,  and 
presenting  clear,  open  ranges  for  artillery. 

Another  sheltered  ravine  extends  on  the  north-west  to  the 
James  River. 

Owing  to  the  position  and  circumstances,  it  was  reasonable  to 
expect  the  heaviest  attack  from  the  direction  of  Richmond  and 
White  Oak  Swamp.  Here  the  troops  were  massed,  and  several 
batteries  put  into  position.  Porter’s  corps  held  the  left  of  the  line, 
Couch’s  division  the  right  of  Porter ; next  came  Kearney  and 
Hooker,  next  Sedgwick  and  Richardson,  next  Smith  and  Slocum, 
with  the  remainder  of  Keyes’  corps,  extending  in  a curve  back  to 
the  river.  The  timber  on  the  right  was  slashed  and  the  roads 
barricaded. 

Commodore  Rogers,  commanding  the  flotilla  on  the  James 
River,  placed  his  gunboats  so  as  to  protect  our  flanks  and  cover 
the  approaches  from  Richmond. 

About  ten  o’clock,  Tuesday,  1st  July,  the  enemy  felt  our  lines, 
and  some  sharp  firing  took  place  among  the  skirmishers.  This 
was  followed  up  by  a column  of  the  enemy,  moving  on  our  right, 
in  front  of  Heintzelman’s  corps,  but  it  did  not  develop  itself  in 
action.  About  3 p.m.  a heavy  fire  opened  on  Kearney’s  left, 
followed  by  a brisk  attamk  on  Couch’s  position. 
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Coucli’s  men  lay  under  cover  until  the  enemy  closed  on  theiUy 
when  they  sprang  up,  and  poured  a deadly  volley  into  their  faces^ 
which  drove  them  back  on  their  supports. 

A lull  followed,  broken  only  by  the  rapid  artillery  firing. 
About  six  the  enemy  again  opened  on  Couch  and  Porter  with  his 
artillery,  followed  by  an  attack  from  his  infantry  columns ; but 
the  sweeping  fire  of  our  guns,  with  the  steady  fire  of  the  infantry, 
drove  them  back  to  shelter,  followed  by  our  columns  charging  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  About  seven  o’clock  they  were  massing 
fresh  troops  in  front  of  Porter,  with  the  intention  of  overpowering 
him,  vrhen  Meagher’s  and  Sickles’  brigades  were  sent  to  re-inforce 
'him. 

These  fresh  troops  charged  with  their  usual  vehemence,  re- 
pulsing the  enemy  in  their  front. 

The  enemy  repeatedly  attempted  to  take  the  position  by  as- 
sault, but  were  each  time  met  with  a ringing  cheer  and  charge  of 
the  Irish  Brigade,  that  drove  them  back  to  their  lines,  until  night, 
the  friend  of  the  vanquished,  put  an  end  to  the  carnage. 

After  the  above  general  outline  of  the  battle,  1 will  now  go 
back  and  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  Brigade  on  that  eventful  day. 

The  Irish  Brigade  was  consoling  itself  with  the  hope  that  it 
was  going  to  enjoy  one  day’s  rest  at  least : it  was  evening,  and 
“ the  boys”  had  not  yet  been  ordered  to  the  attack.  They  had 
ordered  supper,  and  some  stray  sheep  they  had  captured  were 
being  cooked,  and  they  were  enjoying  in  anticipation  what  they 
bad  not  had  for  a week  at  least — a good  supper — when  about 
seven  o’clock  an  order  came  that  Couch  and  Porter  were  hard 
pressed,  and  to  double-quick  to  their  support. 

“Ah,”  said  poor  Captain  Joseph  O’Donohoe,  “I  think  some 
of  the  twenty-five  who  engaged  supper  will  not  be  on  hand  when 
it  is  ready,”  little  thinking  that  he  would  be  one  of  the  absent 
himself. 

The  four  regiments.  Sixty-third,  Colonel  Burke ; Sixty-ninth, 
Colonel  Kelly  ; Eighty-eighth,  Zviajor  Quinlan  ; and  Twenty-ninth 
Massachusetts,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burnes,  formed  in  quick  time 
and  marched  rapidly  for  the  heavy  firing.  On,  over  the  plain,  at 
a double-quick,  and  cheering,  the  four  regiments  dash.  They  are 
greeted  with  congratulatory  cheers. 

Stragglers,  wounded,  and  retreating  lines  cheer  on  the  Irish 
Brigade,  as  it  proudly  and  defiantly  dashes  forward.  They  gain 
the  hill-top  amidst  shot  and  shell,  and  defiantly  reply  to  it  with  a 
continual  musketry  fire.  As  they  advanced  they  met  the  remnant 
of  the  brave  Ninth  Massachusetts,  bearing  their  dying  colonel  to 
the  rear,  who  greeted  them  with  hearty  cheers.  The  Sixty-ninth 
first  dashed  in  with  a vengeance  : the  Eighty-eighth  is  immediately 
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behind  them,  with  the  Sixty-third  and  Twenty-ninth  in  the  rear. 
General  Meagher  with  his  staff  rode  along  the  lines,  cheering  and 
encouraging  his  men. 

The  cannon  and  musketry  of  the  enemy  were  sweeping  this  hill. 
It  was  one  sheet  of  molten  lead,  round  shot  and  shell  ricocheting 
over  it. 

The  Sixty-ninth  is  sending  murderous  volley  after  volley  into 
the  enemy,  moving  on  slowly  but  steadily  as  they  fire.  The  guns 
in  the  men’s  hands  become  hot  and  clogged,  when  onward  dashes 
the  Eighty-eighth  to  the  front,  and  the  Sixty-ninth  coolly  and 
steadily  moves  out  by  the  fiank. 

The  men  are  inspired  by  their  brave,  gallant  officers,  including 
Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Kelly,  and  the  fiery  Major  Cavanagh. 
Their  captains,  too,  Duffy,  Leddy,  Benson,  Scanlon,  and  all  the 
other  officers,  bravely  cheer  them  on.  The  colour- sergeant  flaunts 
the  flags  at  the  rebels  and  falls  ; another  grasps  them  and  falls, 
and  they  are  then  borne  by  the  corporals.  On  comes  the  Eighty- 
eighth,  its  dashing  acting-colonel.  Major  Quinlan,  ably  seconded 
by  the  brave  O’Donohoe  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  Horgan  as 
major,  supported  by  the  chivalric  Captain  Clooney,  guarding  the 
colours,  all  working,  fighting,  and  cheering  on  their  men  like 
brave  officers,  as  they  were.  The  fight  still  goes  on,  men  fall  on 
every  side,  dead  and  wounded  comrades  are  strewn  around,  but 
still  on  they  press. 

The  Eighty-eighth  is  exhausted,  and  the  Sixty-ninth  dashes 
in  again  to  relieve  them,  and  it  moves  out  by  the  flank,  the  men 
begrimed  with  blood  and  powder.  Comrades  grasp  each  other’s 
hands  in  mute  thanks  for  their  deliverance. 

Some  exclaim,  “Thank  God,  we  have  escaped.”  Others,  “Ah,  | 
what  harm  if  it  were  for  the  poor  ould  dart  we  were  fighting?” 

Even  at  such  a moment  that  grand  emotion,  love  of  country, 
is  uppermost  in  the  Irish  soldier’s  heart. 

Sometimes,  when  the  guns  get  foul,  they  fling  them  away,  and 
coolly  take  up  the  nearest  dead  man’s. 

The  fire  of  the  enemy  increases  ; it  is  awful.  He  is  gathering 
all  his  strength  for  one  final  struggle.  Shelly,  canister,  and  bullets 
are  falling  around  like  a hail-storm.  The  enemy  is  now  sweeping 
on  the  Sixty-ninth ; they  grandly  hold  their  ground. 

Lieutenant  Emmet  dashes  up  to  Major  Quinlan  with  orders 
from  General  Meagher,  who  rides  along  the  line  encouraging  his 
troops.  The  Eighty-eighth  in  a moment  dashes  in  with  the  Sixty- 
ninth,  under  a fierce  fire  from  the  enemy,  who  are  concealed  in 
the  woods  and  a neighbouring  house  ; still,  there  is  no  faltering, 
but  wild  cheers,  and  on  they  press  for  the  hill-top,  where  a hand- 
to-hand  conflict  ensues.  Men  brain  and  bayonet  one  anotheix 
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The  enemy  make  a bold  stand  to  hold  the  hill,  but  in  vain.  They 
sullenly  retire,  but  the  darkness  prevents  our  brave  fellows  from 
following  them  up.  They  send  a parting  good-night  after  them. 
Malvern  Hill  is  fought.  McClellan’s  army  is  saved,  but  that  hill- 
side is  covered  with  the  dying  and  the  dead  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

The  Sixty-third  and  Twenty-ninth  were  ordered  to  support 
some  batteries,  and  therefore  escaped  the  fiery  ordeal  through 
which  their  brother  regiments  had  passed.  Colonel  Burke  got 
wounded,  and  the  senior  captain,  O’Neil,  took  the  command.  He 
and  his  brother  officers.  Captains  John  C.  Lynch  and  Warren, 
and  the  gallant  Captain  Condon,  only  regretted  that  they  were 
not  allowed  to  lead  their  men  to  support  their  friends. 

After  a few  hours’  rest  they  had  to  turn  their  backs  upon  their 
dead  and  wmunded  comrades,  and  march,  tired,  wearied,  hungry, 
and  bloody,  in  the  dead  of  night,  for  the  James  River,  which  was 
reached  early  on  Wednesday.  Some  threw  themselves  exhausted 
on  the  ground,  others  rushed  to  the  river  to  lap  up  the  water. 
Tents,  camp  equipage,  and  provisions  were  all  abandoned  or  de- 
stroyed. No  matter,  all  was  soon  right.  The  river  was  floating 
with  barges  laden  with  provisions,  tents,  and  stores.  A soldier 
seldom  grumbles. 

The  retreat,  for  retreat  it  was,  was  ably  conducted  in  the  face 
of  vastly  superior  numbers  of  men,  brave  and  desperate  as  our- 
selves, men  who  followed  us  wdth  a bull-dog  pertinacity,  hoping 
to  annihilate  us. 

Besides,  they  had  the  advantage  of  personally  knowing  the 
country,  and  found  every  one  ready  to  befriend  them  and  give 
them  all  the  information  they  could,  wdiile  we  had  to  wade  through 
s^Yamps  and  dense  forest,  ignorant  of  the  way,  with  every  one  our 
enemy,  and  ready  to  set  us  astray  or  betray  us. 

The  losses  on  both  sides,  in  this  battle,  were  very  heavy. 
General  Lee  in  his  official  report  of  the  seven  days' fighting,  admits 
a heavy  loss,  and  that  his  army  was  almost  demoralized,  which 
was  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  did  not  follow  McClellan  to  Harri- 
son’s Landing,  though  his  army  was  drawn  round  him  in  a 
semi-circle. 

McClellan  sets  down  his  loss  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  for 
the  seven  days’  fighting,  at  15,249.  This  certainly  is  not  under 
the  mark.  The  rebel  loss  was  something  more,  as  they  were  in 
most  cases  the  assaulting  party.  Both  armies  were  desperately  cut 
up.  The  loss  of  the  Brigade  during  these  fearful  seven  days  was 
large  both  in  officers  and  men,  amounting  in  all  to  about  seven 
hundred. 

At  Malvern  Hill,  General  Meagher  and  his  staff  were  con- 
spicuous during  the  day.  Among  the  officers.  Lieutenant  Turner,  of 
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his  staff,  bad  his  horse  killed.  Lieutenant  Emmet,  who,  though  in 
delicate  health,  greatly  distinguished  himself,  was  wounded. 

Captain  Joseph  O’Donohoe  was  acting  Lieut. -Colonel  when 
killed.  Lieutenant  Frank  Racket  was  also  killed,  and  Captain 
Egan  wounded.  Lieutenant  Foley  had  been  wounded  the  previous 
day. 

In  the  Sixty-ninth,  Lieutenant  Keynolds  killed,  and  Captains 
Whitty  and  Leddy  wounded. 

Lieutenants  Cahil,  Donovan,  Carr,  Burns  and  Maroney  were 
all  wounded.  Several  other  officers  were  wounded,  and  Major 
Cavanagh  had  his  horse  shot  under  him. 

Sergeant  Haggerty,  brother  to  the  late  Colonel  Haggerty,  was 
mortally  wounded. 

Our  troops  held  Malvern  Hill  all  through  the  night,  while  the 
main  army  was.  on  its  route  for  Harrison’s  Landing,  a position  in 
which  the  enemy  dare  not  attack  them. 

The  men  were  wearied  out  with  the  fatigue  of  fighting  and 
marching,  and  many  sank  down  from  exhaustion  on  that  night’s 
retreat. 

Our  dead  and  most  of  our  wounded  were  left  behind,  while  the 
line  of  march  was  flanked  with  abandoned  waggons,  stores,  guns, 
caissons,  and  other  paraphernalia.  In  the  darkness  of  the  night  and 
the  confusion,  regiments  got  intermixed,  and  waggons  and  teams 
hurried  on  through  the  marching  columns  ; and  when  they  reached 
Harrison’s  Landing,  some  threw  themselves  down  on  the  ground, 
others  into  the  river,  to  quench  their  thirst. 


Captain  Joseph  O’Donohoe,  who  was  perhaps  one  of  the  bravest 
and  most  promising  officers  of  the  Brigade,  was  a native  of  Ban  try. 
County  Cork,  and  was  about  twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  was  a fine,  soldierly-looking  young  man,  full  of 
a laudable  ambition,  and  a great  desire  to  distinguish  himself  in  his 
profession.  He  had  had  so  many  escapes  that  he  had  almost  a 
Turkish  belief  in  his  good  fortune,  and  looked  upon  himself  as  one 
of  the  fortunate,  who  were  fated  to  pass  scatheless  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  of  war.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion,  he  joined 
Meagher’s  company  of  Zouaves,,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself 
at  Manassas,  where  he  received  three  bullet-holes  through  his 
clothes.  On  the  formation  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  General  Meagher 
proffered  him  a captaincy,  and  he  served  in  all  the  battles  of  the 
campaign,  always  distinguishing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  com- 
mand. Pie  was  a brave,  devoted  soldier,  and  met  a soldier’s  death  ; 
but  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  made  his  mark  and  attained  a 
high  position  in  his  profession. 
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A battle-field  is  full  of  thrilling  interest,  and  the  incidents  and 
adventures  of  individuals  would  make  an  interesting  volume. 

. Lieutenant  John  H..  Donovan,  of  Company  D,  Sixty-ninth 
Regiment,  afterwards  captain,  while  in  the  act  of  charging  with 
his  company,  was  shot  through  the  right  eye,  the  bullet  going  out 
through  the  ear  just  under  the  brain,  and  was  left  for  dead.  Next 
morning  Generals  Hill  and  Magruder  went  round  to  the  several 
officers  and  demanded  their  side-arms  and  revolvers.  On  coming 
to  young  Donovan,  Hill  demanded  his.  Donovan  replied  that  he 
had  sent  them  to  his  regiment  by  his  servant  after  falling.  “ I think,” 
said  the  general,  ‘‘  from  the  apparent  nature  of  your  wound,  you 
won’t  have  much  need  of  them  in  future.” 

think  differently,  general,”  replied  the  other,  indignantly  ; 

I think  1 have  one  good  eye  left  yet,  and  will  risk  that  in  the 
cause  of  the  UnioUc  Should  1 ever  lose  that.  I’ll  go  it  blind  !” 

‘‘  What  command  do  you  belong  to  ?” 

Meagher’s  Irish  Brigade.” 

“ Oh,  indeed  !”  said  the  other,  passing  on. 

When  Lieutenant  Frank  Hacket  was  shot,  his  brother,  a 
lieutenant  in  the  same  regiment^  raised  him  in  his  arms  for  a 
moment;  but  finding  he  was  dead,  gently  laid  him  down,  and  then 
pressed  on  with  his  regiment  into  the  middle  of  the  fight,  under  a 
most  terrific  fire.  After  the  fight  v»^as  over,  he  at  once  returned 
to  the  body  of  his  younger  brother.  It  was  then  dark,  yet  he 
picked  out  the  body,  and  sat  down  beside  it,  remaining  there  all 
night,  with  none  but  the  dead  and  badly  wounded  around  him. 
When  day  broke,  with  a strength  and  depth  of  affection  that  neither 
death  nor  danger  could  weaken,  he  scooped  out  a grave  with  a 
broken  bayonet,  his  sabre,  and  his  hands,  for  he  could  find  neither 
spade  nor  pick.  Then  with  boards,  taken  from  an  old  house  near, 
he  constructed  a sort  of  rough  coffin,  placed  the  body  of  his  brother, 
wrapped  up  in  his  overcoat,  in  it,  printed  a last  kiss  on  the  cold 
lips  as  a few  honest  tears  streamed  from  his  eyes,  and  then 
covered  it  up. 

What  grander  spectacle  than  this  young  soldier  burying  his 
dead  brother,  threatened  by  the  advancing  enemy,  the  rear  of  his 
own  column  having  long  since  disappeared? 

What  a strong  evidence  of  the  true  affection  of  the  old  Celtic 
stock  is  this  love  that  follows  to  the  grave,  and  beyond  it,  all  that 
is  near  and  dear  of  their  friends  1 

I have  seen  this  strong  love  displayed  in  many  ways.  After 
the  paymaster’s  visit,  the  chaplains’  tents  were  usually  crowded  with 
men  sending  remittances  to  their  wives  and  families.  I was  one 
day  present  when  a man  handed  in  seventy-five  dollars. 

‘‘  Why,  Jem,”  said  the  chaplain,  “that’s  all  your  pay.” 
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So  it  is,  yonr  reverence ; but,  as  I don’t  smoke,  I don’t  want 
any  of  it,  and  share  they  might  want  it  at  home.” 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  remitting  money  to  their  friends,  to  bring 
them  out,  that  after  a few  years  more,  if  things  go  on  as  they  are, 
all  the  strong  bone  and  manly  sinew  of  the  Irish  peasantry  will 
be  turning  the  wilderness  of  America  into  a garden ; building  up 
the  railways  and  the  commerce  of  the  Great  Republic ; leaving 
their  own  native  land  to  the  sleek  oxen  and  south-downs  of  the 
Saxon. 

A rebel  colonel  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill  seeing  the  Irish 
Brigade  sweeping  down  on  them,  cried  out : “ Steady,  boys,  here 
comes  that  d — d green  flag  again.” 

Well,  the  boys  were  so  steady  that  few  of  them  were  left 
where  they  were ; and  those  that  were,  turned  their  backs  to  the 
green  flag. 

The  night  after  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  the  Eighty-eighth 
was  again  so  close  upon  the  enemy  that  some  rebel  officers  walked 
into  their  lines,  and  were  astonished  to  find  themselves  prisoners. 

A soldier,  whose  cheek  was  laid  open  with  a bullet,  apologised 
to  the  surgeon  while  dressing  it : 

‘‘  Share,  doctor,  I would’nt  come  to  you  with  that  little  scratch, 
only  the  blood  was  blinding  me,  an’  as  soon  as  you  have  it  all 
right,  I’ll  go  back  again  and  have  another  shlap  at  the  rebels.” 

“Is  it  badly  hurt,  doctor?”  said  another,  as  the  doctor  v/as 
examining  his  arm,  which  Avas  shattered  by  a bullet. 

“ Yes,  indeed  ; it  must  be  amputated.” 

“ Don’t  say  so,  doctor  ! Wasn’t  it  luck  it  wasn’t  my  right  arm?  ” 
An  Irish  colour-bearer  of  a Massachusetts  regiment,  named  • 
Sullivan,  finding  the  regiment  hard  pressed,  and  the  colours  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  enemy’s  hands,  tore  it  from  the  staff  and 
Avrapped  it  around  his  body  inside  his  overcoat. 

He  Avas  badly  Avounded,  and  fell,  but  managed  at  night  to 
creep  into  camp  Avith  the  saved  colours  around  him. 

Our  men  showed  the  greatest  fortitude  and  patience  under  the 
most  fearful  sufferings. 

“ Halloo,  captain  ! ” said  one  poor  fellow,  Avho  was  haAnng  his 
arm  amputated,  to  his  captain,  who  -Avas  being  carried  by  on  a 
stretcher,  “sorry  to  see  you;  hope  you’re  not  badly  hit.” 

“Are  the  boys  pitching  into  them?”  exclaims  another,  to  a 
neAv  arrivml  for  amputation. 

“ Begor,  that  cheer  reAuves  me  ; sure  I’d  know  it  in  a hundred ; 
it’s  our  boys  are  at  it  now,  and  faix  I can’t  give  them  a hand 
either  ! ” exclaimed  a prostrate  Irishman,  as  the  ringing  cheer  of 
the  Brigade  saluted  his  ears. 

“Begor,  Jem,  they  have  all  the  fun  to  themseRes  I ” 
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“ Sure,  then,  we  got  enough  of  it,”  replied  his  comrade. 

“ Bedad,  and  that’s  true,  Jem ; but  I’m  thinking  a good  many 
of  them  will  come  to  visit  us  soori.” 

Maybe  so,  but  faix  some  of  them  will  get  the  shortness  of 
breath  before  then.” 

Patrick  Dargan,  Company  E,  who  was  killed  at  Savage 
Station,  was  nephew  to  Dargan  the  great  Irish  contractor. 

Poor  Dargan  was  a brave  young  fellow,  and  had  previously 
served  in  the  Papal  Brigade.  He  belonged  to  the  rank  and  file  — 
those  unknown  demigods  whose  names  seldom  or  never  find  their 
way  into  print. 

The  bodies  of  the  Brigade  colour-sergeants  were  found  with 
their  hands  closed,  as  if  trying  to  retain  the  colours  even  in  death. 
But  their  comrades  had  relieved  them,  ere  they  had  gone  on  the 
long  march — true  to  the  last  to  their  trust — for  no  flag  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  has  ever  yet  emblazoned  a rebel  display,  though  they 
captured  more  than  twenty  of  the  enemy’s. 

The  screaming  and  tearing  of  the  dreadful  missiles — bars  of 
iron  about  eighteen  inches  long  and  six  inches  diameter — from  the 
Monitors,  struck  terror  into  the  enemy’s  lines.  It  seemed  as  if  a 
mountain  could  not  hide  one  from  such  dreadful  engines  of  death. 
They  mowed  down  trees,  cut  the  bodies  of  their  victims  in  two, 
and  added  not  a little  to  the  confusion  of  the  enemy,  by  their  deep 
volcanic  shocks. 

In  a few  days  the  troops  w’ere  all  encamped  in  comfortable 
quarters,  with  abundant  supplies  of  provisions  and  clothing.  They 
soon  forgot  their  late  labours,  and  fallen  companions,  and  began 
to  enjoy  themselves,  as  when  in  the  old  camp  near  Washington, 
before  ever  they  had  witnessed  the  horrors  of  a battle-field. 
Sutlers,  speculators,  and  pedlars,  who  had  been  frightened  away 
during  the  late  campaign,  had  now  returned,  prepared  to  reap  a 
golden  harvest,  and  a stirring  scene  of  bustle,  traffic,  and  specula- 
tion soon  followed. 

Your  New  England  soldiers,  true  to  their  instincts  of  making 
the  almighty  dollar,”  hawked  and  traded  about  camp,  realising 
large  profits  out  of  small  sales. 

The  Irish  Soldier  seldom  joined  this  Shylock  class ; and  if  one 
did,  he  was  sure  to  be  treated  with  scorn,  as  if  a disgrace  to  the 
name  of  soldier  and  the  country  he  came  from. 

A person  rather  seedy  in  uniform,  with  a strong  Irish  accent, 
and  well  laden  with  “ Yankee  notions,”  newspapers,  and  the  like, 
was  passing  the  sentry  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  crying  out  his  wares. 

“Arrah,  an’ are  you  a soldier?”  asked  the  sentry,  looking  at 
him. 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  other,  looking  rather  sheepish. 
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‘‘Then,  why  the  hell  do  you  be  seen  peddlin’?  Sure  an’  you 
ought  to  take  off  them  soldier’s  clothes,  anyway,  and  not  be  dis- 
gracing the  uniform.” 

“ Well,  you  see,  I had  a little  time  to  spare,  an’  a little  money, 
an’  I thought  I might  turn  an  honest  penny  like  the  rest,  you  see.” 

Git  out  of  this  quick,  or,  by  jabers,  I’ll  make  a*  target  of  you. 
Hell  blow  you!  can’t  you  leave  the  peddling  to  the  Yankees — an 
Irish  soldier  disgracing  himself  peddling  like  any  Yank ! Oh  ” — and 
the  indignant  sentry  went  his  rounds,  in  order  to  cool  down  his 
boiling  indignation. 

“ Fathers  Scully  and  Ouellet,  who  remained  with  the  wounded, 
near  Savage  Station,  until  taken  by  the  rebels,  returned  to  the  army 
while  here.  They  were  treated  with  courtesy  and  consideration  by 
their  captors. 

“ What  a fine  lot  of  Yanks  we  have  got  to-day  I”  said  a Con- 
federate officer  to  Father  Scully,  taking  him  for  one  of  his  own. 

On  finding  out  his  mistake,  he  heartily  regretted  his  levity,  and 
apologised  in  the  most  handsome  manner. 

They  reported  Major  O’Niel,  who  was  captured  at  Allen’s  farm, 
and  about  whose  fate  so  much  uncertainty  existed,  in  good  health 
and  spirits,  and  expecting  to  be  exchanged  soon. 

Speaking  of  our  chaplains,  I must  state  that  the  Catholic  chaplain, 
and  in  mcst  cases,  the  doctors,  never  left  the  field  while  they  had  a 
duty  to  perform,  but  cheerfully  allowed  themselves  to  fall  into  the 
enemy’s  hands  sooner  than  neglect  the  spiritual  or  temporal  vv^elfare 
of  our  brave  sufferers. 

After  the  army  reached  Harrison’s  Landing,  McClellan  rode 
through  the  lines,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  wildest 
demonstrations.  One  would  think  it  was  a victorious  army,  resting 
after  the  success  of  their  campaigns,  and  not  a beaten  one,  fleeing 
to  a place  of  safety. 

The  army  had  faith  in  McClellan ; they  believed  that  he  and 
themselves  and  the  country  were  all  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of 
politics. 


CHAPTER  XL 

“Most  disastrous  chances : 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field  ; 

Of  hair-breadth  ’scapes  r the  imminent  deadly  breach  ; 

Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe.” 

McClellan’s  position  was  now  a strong  one,  protected  by  the 
gunboats  on  one  hand,  and  his  intrenchments  and  the  nature  of  the 
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ground  at  oilier  points.  The  bluffs  at  Berkley  were  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  defence.  This  had  been  proved  during  the  Revolution 
of  1776,  and  in  the  year  1812,  when  British  forces  occupied  the 
same  place. 

Lee  did  not  seem  inclined  to  press  the  Federal  troops  here,  but 
disposed  his  army  so  as  to  watch  their  movements. 

Finding  the  position  impregnable  and  the  troops  well  prepared 
to  defend  it,  the  enemy  fell  back,  and  commenced  the  erection  of 
a fort  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  from  which  they  could  open 
on  McClellan’s  camp.  This  attempt  was  foiled  by  the  gunboats. 

The  encampment  about  Harrison’s  Landing  was  both  pictur- 
esque and  pleasant.  The  men  were  all  provided  with  tents  and 
a change  of  clothing ; and  other  luxuries  for  the  well-being  of  the 
soldiers. 

The  men  looked  clean  and  well  cared  for,  and  everything  was 
soon  restored  to  the  order  of  a well-regulated  camp.  Parades  and 
company  drill,  regimental  and  battalion,  were  again  the  order  of 
the  day.  The  canvas  castles  of  the  officers  were  erected  in  the 
shade  of  the  leafy  woods,  and  in  the  cedar  slopes  of  the  hills. 

It  was  an  imposing  sight  to  see  a long  stretch  of  country,  rich 
and  beautiful  as  the  sun  ever  shone  upon — lowlands  and  meadows, 
fruitful  as  a mother’s  love ; the  deep  pine  and  cedar  forests ; belts 
of  woods,  whose  dark-green  foliage  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
white  tents ; fields  lately  luscious  with  vines,  or  drooping  with 
amber-coloured  corn,  all  now  covered  over  with  innumerable  white 
tents,  laid  out  with  street-like  precision,  with  regiments,  squadrons, 
or  battalions,  on  parade  or  review,  with  martial  music  echoing  along 
the  hills  from  splendid  bands.  Add  to  this,  the  James  River,  flow- 
ing on  in  majestic  grandeur;  on  its  bosom  innumerable  transports 
and  steamers,  rushing  up  and  down,  with  the  gunboats  grimly  and 
protectingly  looking  on.  Such  was  the  encampment  at  Harrison’s 
Landing. 

The  nights  were  surpassingly  fine.  No  fairy  tales  of  magic 
wonder,  nor  genii  power  of  Aladdin’s  wonderful  lamp,  could  produce 
anything  more  sublimely  grand. 

Here,  in  this  eastern  clime,  the  nights  are  superb ; the  moon 
floats  grandly  through  a clear,  azure  sky  of  the  deepest  blue  ; the 
T^^hite  tents  glow,  and  tbe  bright  arms  glimmer  in  the  moonshine, 
v/liiie  the  river  looks  like  a sea  of  molten  silver,  quivering  under 
the  soft  moonbeam.s. 

The  camp-fires  glimmer  like  so  many  lamps,  the  bands  are 
playing,  and  soft,  sweet  music  floats  from  camp  to  camp,  while  song 
and  mirth  and  laughter  resound  from  many  a tent  and  camp-fire. 

In  this  fair  and  fertile  land,  marred  by  man,  but  blessed  by 
God,  the  nights  and  days  passed  merrily  , At  night  the  tents  re- 
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sounded  with  laughter,  music,  and  fun;  by  day,  the  leisure  hours  were 
spent  riding  about,  or  visiting,  or  taking  a cool  bath  in  the  river. 

The  Irish  Brigade  was  not  backward  in  enjoying  its  full  share 
of  the  fun  and  merriment. 

We  will  introduce  our  readers  to  a tent  full  of  officers,  who  are 
enjoying  themselves  with  songs,  jokes,  and  drink. 

“ Why,”  asked  Captain  Gosson,  are  love  and  war  so  closely 
allied  ? I cannot  see  the  analogy  between  them  at  all,  unless  it  be 
that  one  leads  to  a future  being,  the  other  to  a future  world.” 

“Bravo,  Jack!  now  you  have  given  and  solved  a conundrum 
in  the  same  breath.  It  is  always  said  and  sung  that 

‘None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair,’  ” 

exclaimed  the  jolly  Blake  from  a corner  of  the  tent. 

“ That  may  be  very  well,”  replied  Captain  Jack,  “ but  you  find 
the  dear  creatures  seldom  trouble  their  heads  much  about  a fellow 
if  he  gets  an  ounce  of  lead  in  his  stomach ; they  generally  bear  the 
thing  with  Christian  resignation,  and  console  themselves  by  picking 
up  some  sensible  man  who  stayed  at  home  to  look  after  them.” 

“ A plague  on  such  cowards  I ” said  another.  “ Jack,  you  are 
losing  your  gallantry ; didn’t  you  see  how  they  literally  buried  us 
in  flowers  ? As  for  handkerchiefs,  I have  got  so  many  Marys  and 
Seraphinas,  that  I would  have  a larger  harem  than  the  Grand 
Turk,  could  I but  marry  them  all.” 

“ All  very  fine ; it  reminds  me  of  a hungry  man  snuffing  at  a 
delicious  feast,  while  some  sensible  fellows  walk  in  and  enjoy  the 
banquet.  But  shove  that  bottle  around : it  is  a long  time  between 
drinks.” 

“ AYait,  Jack,  until  I drink  your  good  health  first ; by  Jove,  it 
is  getting  near  the  bottom  : here,  my  dear  fellow.” 

“ Blake,  how  did  you  feel  at  Malvern  Hill?  I saw  you  ducking 
and  dodging  bullets  as  if  you  had  the  ague.” 

“No,  Jack  ; only  I feel  you  are  joking,  I think  I would  order 
supper  for  one  and  pistols  for  two.  In  truth,  I must  confess  when 
those  cursed  things  were  whistling  around  my  ear  I felt  like  Maurice 
Quill,  and  wished  that  my  greatest  enemy  was  kicking  me  down 
Broadway.” 

“ My  greatest  adventure  there,”  said  Captain  Jack,  “ was  with 
one  of  our  worthy  sutlers.  I don’t  mean  our  generous  portly 
friend  here,  O’Donoghue,  but  Claffau.  I heard  he  had  a load  of 
wines,  and  brandies,  and  Bourbons,  and  other  delightful  luxuries, 
so  agreeable  to  the  tastes  of  soldiers  in  general,  and  mine  in 
particular,  and  that  he  was  selling  them  at  exorbitant  prices  in  the 
rear.  I went  to  the  General  and  told  him,  ‘ It’s  too  bad,  general ; 
he  won’t  have  a drop  when  he  comes  here.’ 
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‘ Go,  captain,  and  order  the  villain  up.’ 

Off  I rode,  and  sure  enough,  there  he  was  with  a crowd  about 
him,  selling  his  vile  rot-gut  whisky  at  five  dollars  a bottle. 

“ ‘ Claffan,’  I exclaimed,  ^ bring  up  that  waggon,  and  don’t  sell 
another  drop  here : the  general  has  sent  me  for  you.’ 

‘ O Lord ! Captain  Jack,  sure  you  would  not  ask  me ; the 
shells  are  flying  about  there  like  hail.’ 

i Why,  you  rascal,  I have  nothing  to  do  with  that;  I’m  only 
delivering  the  general’s  orders,  and  you  know  he  will  have  you  dis- 
charged if  you  don’t  go  up  at  once.’ 

^ Come  on,  you  ruffian  ; wouldn’t  it  be  very  becoming  for  me 
in  my  regimentals  to  mount  your  old  waggon,  and  a battle  going  on!’ 
‘‘  ‘ Oh,  dear ! Oh,  dear  I Captain,  stay  near  me,  any  way.’ 

He  lashed  his  team  for  the  hill,  where  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  ; and  as  we  went  along,  shells  came  whistling  about.  When 
one  would  burst  near  he’d  exclaim,  Oh,  Captain,  darling,  look  at 
that  fellow : for  certain,  we’ll  be  killed.’ 

‘ Drive  on,  man  ; don’t  be  frightened  : you  are  not  the  first 
man  killed  to-day.’ 

^ O Lord  I O Lord ! If  I v/ere  out  of  this — ’ 

‘‘We  had  got  just  to  the  rear  of  the  Brigade,  when  a round-shot 
tears  through  the  top  of  the  waggon.  Off  falls  Claffan  like  an 
acrobat,  and  rolls  in  under  the  waggon,  stretched  all-fours,  with  his 
face  to  the  ground.  Every  shot  and  shell  that  would  come  round 
he’d  kick  spasmodically,  hug  the  ground,  and  cry  out  : 

“ ‘ O Lord  I I’m  killed,  I’m  killed!  Oh,  Captain  Jack!  my  death 
be  on  your  hands.  Oh,  there  is  another.  Oh,  dear ! Oh,  dear  I 
Good  Lord,  deliver  me  !’ 

“I  at  once  sent  word  to  the  officers,  and  all  that  could  took  a run 
down  and  a run  back  with  a bottle,  while  those  that  had  more  time 
drank  and  feasted  on  cakes,  canned  fruits,  cheese,  and  other  delicacies. 

“ All  this  time  our  friend  was  keeping  up  the  kicking  under  the 
waggon,  as  if  he  were  galvanised ; and  in  order  to  keep  him  in 
proper  ecstasies,  after  every  volley,  if  any  shot  or  shell  was  not 
obliging  enough  to  come  near,  v/e  were  sure  to  supply  the  deficiency 
by  rolling  a round-shot  against  the  waggon,  or  near,  which  sent  him 
off  into  another  fit.  I became  quite  generous;  invited  all  the  officers, 
not  only  of  our  brigade,  but  of  the  whole  division ; gave  out  that 
I had  got  up  the  whole  thing  myself,  and  I declare  to  you  there  is 
scarcely  an  officer’s  tent  I go  into  but  he  will  thank  me  for  the 
manner  in  which  I stood  to  him  that  day. 

“Why,  I have  been  tight  ever  since,  on  the  strength  of  the 
sutler’s  store.” 

“What  became  of  Claffan?” 

“ We  moved  off  and  left  him  there.  The  rascal  afterwards  had 
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tlie  impudence  to  come  to  me  to  know  what  had  become  of  his  load 
of  stuff. 

‘‘  What  did  you  tell  him 

‘‘Why,  I told  him,  the  villain,  that  I was  no  sutler’s  clerk  to 
take  care  of  them,  and  to  get  out  with  himself,  or  else  I’d  run  my 
sword  through  him.  This  payment  seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he 
never  troubled  me  since.” 

“Do  you  know,”  said  Major  Cavanagh,  “I  feel  worse  after  a 
fight  than  while  engaged  in  it.  Whilst  actually  engaged,  I am 
carried  away  by  the  excitement  and  a sense  of  duty,  so  I forget 
all  its  dangers  and  horrors.  After  Malvern  Hill,  when  we  were 
falling  back,  I came  across  a young  officer.  He  was  lying  up 
against  a tree,  with  the  pallor  of  death  on  his  brow.  I at  once 
saw  that  he  was  a Confederate  officer.  Something  in  his  appear- 
ance struck  me.  So  I alit,  gave  him  a drink  from  my  flask.  It 
revived  him  a little,  and  he  muttered — 

“ ‘ I think  I know  you ; aren’t  you  James  Cavanagh  T 
“ ‘I  am,  and  your  face  is  familiar  to  me.’ 

“ ‘ Don’t  you  remember  Arthur  Scanlon,  that  went  South  some 
years  ago?’ 

“ ‘ Scanlon,  Scanlon,  my  dear  friend,  is  this  you  ? Oh,  in  God’s 
name,  what  brought  you  here  f 

“ ‘You  know,  Cavanagh,  I went  to  live  with  an  uncle  in 
Charleston,  some  eight  years  ago.  He  was  a bitter  rebel;  so  was 
every  one  I associated  with,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  I became 
one.  I joined  the  ranks ; was  commissioned  for  my  bravery ; 
was  in  that  desparate  charge  in  the  morning.  But,  Cavanagh, 
when  I saw  the  dear  old  green  dag,  my  heart  failed  me.  I was 
almost  glad  to  have  us  driven  back.  I knew  it  was  the  Irish 
Brigade  did  it ; but  as  we  retreated  ye  followed  with  a vengeance, 
and  I was  shot  through  the  breast,  and  here  I am.’ 

“ ‘ Alas  ! alas  ! dear  old  friend  ! it  is  too  bad  that  we  Irishmen 
should  be  killing  one  another,  and  we  so  much  wanted  at  home. 
But  can  I do  anything  for  you?  Let  me  bandage  your  wounds.’ 

“ ‘ No,  Cavanagh,  it’s  no  use.  I have  but  a few  minutes  to 
live,  and  if  you  remain  long  here,  you’ll  fall  into  the  hands  of  our 
men.’ 

“‘No,  my  dear  fellow.  I’ll  not  leave  you !’ 

“ He  took  my  hand  and  squeezed  it,  and  I thought  a tear  stole 
down  his  pale  cheeks. 

“ ‘ Go,  dear  Cavanagh,  go.  But  v/hisper,  when  did  you  see 
Kate ?’ 

“ ‘ Before  I left  New  York.’ 

“ ‘ You  know  we  were  to  be  married  when  the  war  broke  out?’ 
“ ‘ I know  all — all  1’ 
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‘ Is  she  still  true,  Cavanagh  V 
“ 'Faithful,  as  a true  woman  should  be.’ 

‘ Grod  bless  her !’  he  murmured. 

‘ Cavanagh,  will  you  give  her  these,  and  tell  her,  that  with 
my  last  breath  I blessed  her  V 

I took  the  locket,  containing  a curl  of  his  dark  hair  and  a 
photograph  of  himself,  and  promised  to  do  so. 

‘‘Her  hair  and  photograph  were  pressed  on  his  breast;  he 
Kissed  them  and  then  lay  back.  I was  holding  up  his  head. 

“ ‘ Go,  Cavanagh,  they’re  coming.  God  bless  her!  Don’t  for- 
get !’  he  whispered,  and  his  eyes  closed. 

“ I laid  him  back  gently  on  the  grass,  closed  his  eyes,  kissed  his 
cold  lips,  and  jumped  on  my  horse,  for  I heard  the  enemy’s  cavalry 
dashing  up  the  road,  within  a few  hundred  yards  of  me.  I have 

sent  the  locket  and  photograph  to  Kate -,  and  when  I go  to 

New  York  I will  tell  her  how  her  brave  but  misguided  lover  died.” 
“That  was  a sad  case,”  said  another,  ‘'but  scarcely  as  bad  as 
one  that  occurred  in  my  company.  I had  a Sergeant  Driscoll,  a 
brave  man,  and  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  Brigade.  When  charg- 
ing at  Malvern  Hill,  a company  was  posted  in  a clump  of  trees, 
who  kept  up  a fierce  fire  on  us  and  actually  charged  out  on  our 
advance.  Their  officer  seemed  to  be  a daring  reckless  boy,  and  I 
said  to  Driscoll,  ‘ If  that  officer  is  not  taken  down  many  of  us  will 
fail  before  we  pass  that  clump.’ 

“ Leave  that  to  me,”  said  Driscoll ; so  he  raised  his  rifle,  and 
the  moment  the  officer  exposed  himself  again,  bang  went  Driscoll, 
over  went  the  officer,  his  company  at  once  breaking  away. 

“As  we  passed  the  place  I said,  ‘ Driscoll,  see  if  that  officer  is 
dead — he  was  a brave  fellow.’ 

“ I stood  looking  on.  Driscoll  turned  him  over  on  his  back. 
He  opened  his  eyes  for  a moment,  and  faintly  murmured  ‘Father,’ 
and  closed  them  forever. 

“I  will  forever  recollect  the  frantic  grief  of  Driscoll : it  was 
harrowing  to  witness  it.  He  was  his  son,  who  had  gone  South 
before  the  war.” 

“And  what  became  of  Driscoll  afterwards?” 

“ Vfell,  we  were  ordered  to  charge,  and  I left  him  there;  but, 
as  v,^e  were  closing  in  on  the  enemy,  he  rushed  up,  with  his  coat 
off,  and,  clutching  his  musket,  charged  right  up  at  enemy,  calling 
on  the  men  to  follow.  He  soon  fell,  but  jumped  up  again.  AYe 
knew  he  was  wounded.  On  he  dashed,  but  he  soon  rolled  over 
like  a top.  When  we  came  up  he  was  dead,  riddled  with  bullets.” 
Thus  the  days  and  nights  passed  over  as  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
as  none  but  soldiers  can.  The  monotony  of  camp-life  was  broken 
by  a review.  McClellan  was  received  with  the  same  wild  cheers 
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and  deep  devotion  that  has  always  characterised  the  soldiers’  love 
for  their  idolised  general. 

On  the  22nd  of  July  the  corps  (Barmee  of  General  Sumner  was 
paraded  early  in  the  morning  on  the  plain,  a little  above  the  land- 
ing, and  reviewed  by  General  Sumner  on  the  same  place  at  a later 
hour  of  the  forenoon.  General  McClellan  and  a portion  of  his 
staff  were  present.  In  the  absence  of  General  Kichardson,  who 
was  enjoying  the  breeze  of  Old  Point  Comfort,  General  French 
commanded  the  division  ; and  in  the  absence  of  General  Meagher, 
in  New  York,  on  special  service,  at  the  request  of  Generals 
McClellan  and  Sumner,  Colonel  Nugent  being  still  confined  to  his 
hut,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Kelly  commanded  the  Irish  Bri- 
gade. The  Sixty-ninth,  under  command  of  Major  Cavanagh ; the 
Twenty-ninth,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Burnes ; the  Sixty- third.  Cap- 
tain O’Neill;  and  the  Eighty-eighth,  under  command  of  Major 
Quinlan,  were  out  at  an  early  hour.  Shortly  after  six  o’clock  the 
regiments  were  in  line  and  under  arms  on  their  own  parade-ground, 
from  whence  they  marched  to  and  forward  upon  the  plain  afore- 
said, and  were  in  position  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock.  The 
ground  selected  was  quite  extensive,  and  very  well  suited  for  the 
formation  and  inspection  of  troops.  This  was  followed  by  a review 
of  the  whole  army  by  the  President,  which  admits  of  very  little 
difference,  excepting  in  the  number  of  troops  reviewed.  It  was 
painful  and  sad,  indeed,  to  survey  the  scant  lines  and  the  great 
gaps  made  by  time  and  death,  by  pestilence  and  the  bullet,  when 
one  remembers  how  buoyant  and  full  of  hope  they  were  on  leav- 
ing, in  the  month  of  March,  the  banks  of  the  river  from  which  the 
army  takes  its  name.  One  could  not  help  recalling  to  mind  the 
labours,  the  marches,  the  battles  of  these  brave  battalions.  And 
the  eye,  with  a kind  of  rapt  wonder,  followed  them  from  Camp 
California  across  the  multitudinous  and  magnificent  beauties  of  the 
Potomac  River  to  Manassas  and  Bull  Run — the  everlasting  moun- 
tains now  in  sight,  and  looming,  like  the  clouds  from  their 
eminence,  down  upon  us — onward  to  Warrenton  and  the  Rappa- 
hannock. Then  the  weary  march  back  again  to  Alexandria,  the 
embarkation,  the  journey  down  the  Potomac,  the  delay  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  the  landing  at  Ship  Point,  the  capture  of  Yorktown  : 
more  fighting  and  more  marching  into  the  interior  of  the  land ; 
many  days  spent  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chickahominy ; the  battle 
of  the  1st  of  June ; their  picket  duty,  skirmishing  and  exploiting 
for  six-and-twenty  days  ; then  the  brilliant  week  of  battles,  and 
the  last  march. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  troops  would  remain  inactive 
some  time  at  Harrison’s  Landing,  General  Meagher  solicited  leave 
from  Generals  Sumner  and  McClellan  to  go  to  New  York  in  order 
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to  recruit  the  Brigade.  This  was  granted.  His  reception  there 
was  a perfect  ovation.  I think  I cannot  give  a better  idea  of  the 
unanimity  and  harmony  that  seemed  to  actuate  all  classes  to  recruit 
the  Brigade  than  by  giving  the  particulars,  with  a synopsis  of 
General  Meagher’s  speech  on  the  occasion. 

Previous  to  the  adjournment,  Charles  Kirkland,  Esq.,  presented 
General  Meagher  with  a cheque  for  one  hundred  pounds  to  aid 
the  recruiting  of  the  Brigade. 

On  the  evening  of  July  25,  pursuant  to  a call  issued  by  the 
Irish  Brigade  Committee,  a mass  meeting  of  citizens  of  Irish 
birth  and  extraction  was  held  in  the  armoury  of  the  Seventh 
Begiment,  K.  Y.  S.  M.,  over  Tompkins  Market,  the  use  of  which 
was  given  specially  for  the  purpose  by  Colonel  Stephens.  Eight 
o’clock  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  organization  of  the  meeting,  but 
long  before  that  time  the  vast  room  (the  largest  in  the  city, 
capable  of  holding  about  five  thousand  persons)  was  crowded  to 
such  a degree  that  large  numbers,  unable  to  bear  the  excessive 
heat,  were  compelled  to  go  away.  Their  places,  however,  were  as 
quickly  supplied  by  new-comers : so  that  up  to  the  termination  of 
+he  proceedings,  the  room  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

Shortly  after  eight  o’clock  General  Meagher  entered  the  room, 
and  was  conducted  to  the  platform  amid  the  wildest  outbursts  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  The  cheering  and  waving  of  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs continued  for  several  minutes,  and  was  gracefully 
acknowledged  by  the  distinguished  object  of  this  genuine  Irish 
-ovation.  General  Meagher  was  in  uniform,  and  was  accompanied 
by  Lieutenant- Colonel  Patrick  Kelly,  Major  Warrington,  Captain 
Jasper  Whitty;  Lieutenants  Egan,  Burns,  and  O’Connor;  John 
Savage,  Esq. ; Judge  Mitchell,  Honourable  Samuel  Sloan,  John 
Bryan,  Esq.  ; Daniel  Devlin,  Esq.,  and  others. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Daniel  Devlin,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  committee,  who  proposed  that  the  chair  be  taken  by  the 
Honourable  Samuel  Sloan,  which  was  carried  by  acclamation. 
John  Savage,  Esq.,  was  appointed  secretary. 

The  chairman  then  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting, 
which  was  to  second  the  appeal  made  for  re-inf orcements  on  behalf 
of  the  Irish  Brigade,  who  had  so  nobly  sustained  the  credit  of  their 
race  in  the  Army  of  the  Bepublic. 

He  said  that  letters  of  apology  had  been  received  from 
Honourable  James  T.  Brady,  William  and  John  O’Brien,  Esqs., 
and  other  gentlemen,  who  were  prevented  from  being  present ; but 
as  he  knew  how  impatient  they  were  to  hear  their  distinguished 
countryman,  he  would  not  detain  them,  but  would  now  introduce 
Brigadier-General  Thomas  Francis  Meagher.  When  silence  was 
at  length  restored,  General  Meagher  spoke  as  follows  : 
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Fellow -country  men  and  fellow-citizens, — The  cordial  and 
energetic  spirit  displayed  by  this  great  meeting  gratifies  me  beyond 
expression.  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  cheers  which  have  leaped 
exultingly  from  so  many  Irish  hearts  to-night  were  heard  in  a 
certain  camp  on  the  James  River,  where,  at  this  hour,  the  three 
green  flags  that  were  proudly  borne  down  Broadway  seven  months 
ago  are  furled,  in  all  their  torn  beauty,  over  the  brave  fellows  who 
held  them  aloft  in  the  fier.ce  storms  that  have  lately  made  this,  to 
thousands,  a fatal  summer  in  Virginia.  Deep  and  glowing,  indeed, 
would  be  the  gratitude,  the  pride,  the  exultation,  with  which  such 
cheers  would  overflow  that  camp ; and  many  are  the  little  privations, 
many  the  severe  duties,  great  the  fatigue,  and  great  the  exhaustion, 
which  would  be  forgotten  in  the  conviction  they  would  bring,  that 
the  soldiers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  fighting  beyond  the  Potomac  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  American  Government,  were  the 
favourites  and  idols  of  every  Irish  home  in  this  vast  city.  This 
meeting  has  been  called  for  the  transaction  of  business — called  to 
adopt  the  speediest  measures  to  flil  up  the  exhausted  ranks  of  the 
Irish  Brigade  ; and  it  would  be  out  of  place  for  me  to  relate  the 
story  which  justifies  me  in  accepting  for  the  Irish  Brigade,  as  a 
just  reward,  and  nothing  more,  the  praises  and  applause  you  have 
bestowed.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  do  so,  neither  will  the 
urgent  demands  and  necessities  of  the  public  service,  the  national 
cause,  and  growing  boldness  of  the  enemy.  Hereafter  I may  have 
an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  patient  and  vigorous  endurance, 
the  cheerful  activity,  the  order  on  the  march,  the  vigilance  on 
picket,  the  alacrity  to  push  on  and  re-inforce,  the  grandeur  of  the 
line  of  battle,  the  unwavering  steadiness  of  the  advance,  the  pre- 
cision and  rapidity  with  which  volley  after  volley  was  poured 
in  upon  the  foe,  the  impetuosity  and  desperation  of  the 
charge — vv^hich  was  a dazzling  defiance  of  death  itself,  where 
death  was  most  supreme.  Of  these  traits  and  features,  of  these 
high  qualities  and  doings  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  I may  hereafter 
speak,  when,  as  I fervently  pray,  the  colours  of  the  Sixty-ninth, 
the  Eighty-eighth,  and  the  Sixty-third,  suspended  in  some  public 
edifice — revered  objects  of  interest  and  pride  to  every  patriotic 
citizen — shall,  in  their  solemn  repose,  announce  that  peace  has 
once  again  possessed  the  land,  and  that  the  golden  sheaf  of  plenty 
has  replaced  the  lightnings  of  devastation  in  the  talons  of  the 
eagle. 

The  Sixty-ninth,  commanded  by  Colonel  Robert  Nugent^ — 
ihan  whom  a more  accomplished  or  gallant  officer  the  volunteer 
service  does  not  possess — is  reduced  to  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  men.  This  noble  regiment  went  into  the  battle  of  Fair  Oaks, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  strong.  Since  that 
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day,  the  clay  on  which  it  won  its  first  laurels,  it  has  lost  four 
hundred  and  ten  brave  fellows.  The  Eighty-eighth — of  which 
the  command,  in  the  absence  of  my  friend,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Patrick  Kelly,  whom  the  swamp  fever  struck  down  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  was  most  intelligently  and  gallantly  maintained  by 
Major  Quinlan,  all  through  the  tempestuous  march  from  Fair  Oaks  to* 
Malvern  Hill ; and  who  still  maintains  it  with  a spirit  that  does  credit 
to  himself,  whilst  it  contributes  to  the  efficiency  and  reputation  of  the 
regiment — the  Eighty-eighth  has  just  four  hundred  men  fit  for  duty. 
It  has  lost  more  than  two  hundred  splendid  fellows,  and  among  them 
I grieve  in  my  heart  to  think  there  were  such  brilliant,  handsome, 
chivalrous  young  Irishmen  as  Captain  Joseph  O’Donoghueand  Lieu- 
tenants Donovan  and  Cahil — well-bred,  high-toned,  talented,  fearless 
young  Irishmen — of  whose  services  the  most  martial  and  imperial 
nation  might  well  feel  proud.  By  the  way  I should  state,  that  the 
first  of  the  two  last  named  has  just  turned  up — come  back  to  life,  in 
fact — as  I learned  by  a letter  I received  a few  hours  since,  and  which 
Ishallread  for  you  as  an  evidence  of  the  unfaltering  spirit  that  animates 
every  soldier  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  even  in  the  very  jaws  of  death.” 
General  Meagher  then  read  the  following  letter,  during  the 
perusal  of  which  he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  applause 
which  it  elicited : 

Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  July  26,  1862. 

Beloved  General  : — I cannot  describe  to  you  the  pride  and  contentment 
I experienced  on  ascertaining  through  the  newspapers  the  news  of  your 
arrival  in  this  city,  as  I then  felt  assured  that  you  had  escaped  the  storm  of 
July  1st  unharmed,  notwithstanding  your  exposed  and  conspicuous  position 
while  leading  your  gallant  band  to  the  contest.  I came  here  on  the  Vander^ 
hilt.  I was  a prisoner  in  Eichmond  for  eighteen  days,  during  which  time  I 
suffered  intensely  from  my  wounds,  the  humiliation  of  being  in  rebel  hands, 
and  a scorching  fever;  but  when  delivered  from  the  contagion  of  their 
despotic  atmosphere,  and  placed  once  more  under  the  “Old  Flag,”  I became 
revived  and  refreshed,  and  have  been  on  the  gain  ever  since. 

I received  a very  severe  wound  during  our  second  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  while  in  the  act,  with  other  officers,  of  rallying  our  left  wing,  which 
w^as  being  hard  pressed,  and  on  the  point  of  being  outflanked  by  a numerous 
force  of  the  enemy.  The  ball  carried  away  a part  of  the  right  ear,  entering 
the  skull,  and,  passing  through  the  right  eye,  totally  destroying  it.  When 
taken  to  the  hospital,  the  doctors  pronounced  it  fatal,  but  I was  determined 
not  to  “give  up  the  ship.”  Next  morning,  the  2d  July,  I found  myself 
totally  eclipsed,  and  remained  so  for  four  days.  Generals  Hill  and  Magruder 
visited  the  wounded  the  morning  after  the  battle.  General  Hill  went  round 
to  the  several  officers,  and  demanded  their  side  arms  and  revolvers,  which  they 
delivered  up  with  reluctance.  The  general  demanded  mine.  I told  him  I 
had  taken  occasion  to  have  them  sent  to  my  regiment  the  night  previous.. 
He  replied  that,  from  the  apparent  nature  of  my  wounds,  I w<  uldn’t  have 
much  need  of  them  in  the  future.  1 told  him  that  I had  one  good  eye  left,  and 
that  I would  still  risk  it  in  the  cause  of  the  old  Union  ; and  that,  should  fate 
deprive  me  of  that,  I would  “go  it  blinds” until  rebellion  was  put  down,  and 
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the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government  established.  He  asked  me  the 
name  of  my  regiment.  I told  him  the  name  of  my  regiment  and  brigade 
with  the  greatest  pride,  when  the  general  quietly  passed  away.  I was  told 
at  Richmond,  that  had  they  known  the  precise  whereabouts  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  on  the  field,  they  would  have  sent  a whole  division  to  take  itself 
and  General  Meagher  prisoners,  and  hang  the  “exiled  traitor”  from  the 
highest  tree  in  Richmond.  I told  them  that  they  would  need  several  divisions 
to  accomplish  that  job,  and  that  even  then  they  couldn’t  do  it. 

I am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  Major  O’Neill  is  unharmed,  with  the  exception 
of  a slight  bruise  in  the  arm,  from  a piece  of  shell.  He  is  a prisoner  in  Rich- 
mond, in  company  with  Generals  McCall,  Reynolds,  and  numerous  other 
officers.  The  major  visited  me  under  a guard  as  an  escort.  He  felt  rather 
indisposed,  and  as  uneasy  as  acaged  tiger.  I am  much  grieved  at  our  heavy  losses 
but  heartily  proud  that  we  have  maintained  the  honour  of  the  two  flags  which 
we  so  proudly  and  jealously  bore,  as  well  as  the  military />res%e  of  our  noble 
old  race.  In  conclusion,  I have  the  honour  to  be,  most  esteemed  general,  your 
obedient  servant, 

John  H.  Donovan,  Lieutenant, 

Company  D,  69th  Regiment,  Irish  Brigade. 

To  Brigadier-General  T.  F.  Meagher. 

The  Sixty-third  requires  at  least  two  hundred  recruits  to  give 
it  an  effective  strength  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  men — the  mini- 
mum strength  required  of  an  infantry  regiment.  Even  partially, 
then,  to  re-inforce  these  three  regiments  of  the  Irish  Brigade — 
to  give  each  of  them  merely  the  minimum  strength  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  men — we  stand  in  need  of  one  thousand  men  at  the  very 
least. 

‘‘I  have  heard  it  said,  however,  that  the  Irish  Brigade  was 
overworked.  I emphatically  deny  it.  It  had  no  more  marching 
to  do  than  other  brigades — no  more,  for  instance,  than  that  com- 
manded by  General  French,  one  of  the  perfect  gentlemen  and 
accomplished  officers  of  the  army,  and  which  brigade  I here  par- 
ticularly mention  ; for  we  had  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  being 
associated  with  it  in  many  hardships,  in  many  dangers,  and  in  more 
• than  one  bold  enterprise  and  bright  success.  The  Irish  Brigade,  in 
the  way  of  marching,  did  no  more  than  this  Brigade  did ; nor  did 
it  do  any  more  duty  in  the  trenches  or  on  picket  than  the  brigades 
of  Caldwell  and  Sickles  ; nor  was  it  more  exposed  to  the  unhealthi- 
ness of  the  climate — to  the  dampness,  to  the  miasma,  to  the  drenching 
rain,  or  the  deadening  sun  of  the  foul  lowlands  in  front  of  Richmond 
— than  any  other  brigade  along  the  line.  Ah ! but  it  did  more 
fighting,  and  it  was  that  which  reduced  its  ranks.  Well,  whose 
fault  is  that  ? If  Irishmen  had  not  long  ago  established  for  them- 
selves  a reputation  for  fighting,  with  a consummate  address  and  a 
superlative  ability ; if  it  had  not  long  ago  been  accepted,  the  world 
over,  as  a gospel  truth,  that  Galway  beats  Bannagher,  and  Bannagher 
beats  the  devil ; and  if  the  boys  of  the  Irish  Brigade  had  not,  with 
an  untoward  innocence,  shown  themselves,  the  first  chance  they  had. 
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as  trustworthy  as  their  blessed  old  sires,  and  just  as  eager  and 
ravenous  for  a fight  as  that  magnificent  old  heathen  from  Connaught, 
the  last  unbaptised  monarch  of  Ireland,  who  ran  wild  about  Europe, 
daring  every  son  of  a Goth  or  Frank  to  tread  on  his  coat-tails,  until 
he  came  slap  up  against  the  Alps,  where  he  went  off  in  a flash  ; if 
it  was  not  for  this,  you  may  depend  on  it,  the  Irish  Brigade  would 
not  have  had  any  more  fighting  to  do  than  any  one  else.  Had  the  boys 
wavered  a bit  at  Fair  Oaks ; had  they  made  a copy  of  the  battle- 
field and  written  ‘ skedaddle  ’ inside  and  outside  the  lines  on  the 
largest  scale,  followed  up  by  the  invigorating  assurance  that  ‘ he 
who  runs  away  lives  to  run  another  day had  the  boys  of  the  Irish 
Brigade  just  done  this,  you  may  depend  on  it  the  heroic  old  Sumner 
would  never  have  asked  us,  as  he  rode  along  the  front,  ^ Are  the 
Green  Flags  ready  V Nor  would  the  gallant  Fitz- J ohn  Porter  have 
kindled  into  rapture,  as  he  did  on  Malvern  Hill,  as  the  ‘Irish  hurrah’ 
came  sweeping  through  the  flame  and  roar  of  the  battle  from  the 
rear ; nor  would  the  Mississippian  colonel  have  exclaimed,  as  the 
Eighty-eighth  burst  to  the  front,  ‘ Here’s  that  damned  green  flag 
again.’  Nor  would  General  McClellan,  the  indomitable  young  chief 
and  glory  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  have  thanked  the  soldiers 
of  the  Irish  Brigade,  as  he  did  on  the  4th  of  July,  for  ‘ their  superb 
conduct  in  the  field  ’ — those  are  the  very  words  he  used ; nor  would 
he  have  expressed  the  v/ish,  as  he  ardently  did  on  the  same  occasion, 
that  he  had  twenty  thousand  more  of  them.  There’s  not  a doubt 
or  question  of  it,  it  was  the  fighting  did  all  the  mischief  to  us,  and 
nothing  else. 

“ Somebody,  however,  asks  me  if  sickness  won’t  account  for 
some  of  it  ? I resent  the  imputation.  The  Irish  Brigade  main- 
tains the  character  of  being  the  healthiest  as  well  as  the  quietest 
brigade  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Dr.  Flammond,  the  Medi- 
cal Director  of  Sumner’s  corps,  congratulated  me  on  the  fact.  I 
am  not  a whit  healthier  or  stronger  than  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  men  in  the  Brigade,  nor  have  Iliad  one  whit  more  ease  or  com- 
fort than  most  of  them.  Oftentimes,  indeed,  I have  been  worse 
off ; for  oftentimes  I have  been  puzzled  as  to  where  I could  get  a 
morsel  of  breakfast  or  dinner,  the  brigade  commissary  being  com- 
pelled to  supply  the  men  with  sound  and  sufficient  rations,  while 
it  is  optional  v/ith  him  to  accommodate  the  officers  or  leave  it  alone. 
The  latter  is  generally  considered  the  less  hazardous  and  incon- 
venient alternative  for  our  intrepid  dispensers  of  molasses  and  beans 
to  adopt.  The  sutlers,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  the  more  tran- 
quil and  confident  scenes  of  a campaign,  drive  a brisk  and  fearless 
trade,  abruptly  vanish  the  moment  the  first  gun  intimates  a 
change  in  the  performance ; and  the  most  ponderous  of  them, 
taking  to  himself  the  wings  of  the  morning,  or  it  may  be  the 
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wings  of  the  night,  placidly  alights  on  the  trottoirs  of  Baltimore, 
where  he  remains  in  luxurious  security  until,  the  tempest  being 
over,  he  pounces  once  more  on  his  prey.  Now,  it  is  on  these 
fountains  of  plenty  that  we  officers,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
have  to  depend ; and  if  the  liberality  of  the  one  and  the  heroism 
of  the  other  should  suddenly  fail,  you  can  easily  imagine  into  what 
a desolate  vacuity  some  of  us  may  sometimes  be  pitched,  in  a country 
destitute  of  hencoops  and  dairies,  and  all  the  other  little  essential 
accessaries  to  the  felicity  of  an  Arcadian  pic-nic  under  arms.  If, 
however,  notwithstanding  all  we  have  suffered  in  this  way,  the 
bloom  of  health  is  still  richly  imprinted  on  our  cheeks,  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  infer  that  the  health  of  others,  equally  as  well  built 
and  full-blooded,  who  have  not  been  compelled  to  undergo  such 
privations  and  trials  of  appetite,  is  not  less  exuberant. 

‘‘Irishmen,  since  neither  insufficient  nor  unsound  food,  nor 
insufficient  clothing,  nor  excess  of  work,  nor  disease,  nor  any 
injustice,  blunder,  or  neglect,  has  been  the  cause  of  those  red  gaps 
In  the  ranks  of  the  Brigade  which  this  day,  on  the  battle-fields  of 
the  New  World,  transmits  the  military  reputation  of  our  race,  and 
so  redeems,  by  a page  of  honest  valour,  the  contemporary  history  of 
a people  from  whose  political  sceptre,  in  the  ancient  palace,  the 
pride  and  power  seems  to  have  passed  away — since  to  their  own 
fidelity,  their  own  courage,  their  own  utter  disregard  of  life  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  the  declination  is  owing,  which  I have 
come  here  to  endeavour  to  repair,  and  since  it  should  be  the  vehe- 
ment desire  and  the  intense  ambition  of  every  Irishman,  who  has 
one  chord  within  him  that  vibrates  to  the  traditions  of  that  old  lyric 
and  martial  land  of  his,  not  to  permit  its  fiag,  so  vividly  emblematic 
of  the  verdure  of  its  soil,  and  the  immortality  of  its  faith,  to  be 
compromised  in  any  just  struggle  in  which  it  is  displayed — since 
these  things  are  so,  I here  this  night  call  upon  my  countrymen  in 
this  city  to  throw  themselves  forward,  and  pledging  themselves  in 
life  and  death  to  it,  to  stand  to  the  last  by  that  noble  little  Brigade 
which  has  been  true  to  its  military  oath,  true  to  the  Republic, 
against  the  enemies  of  which  it  strikes,  true  to  the  promises  of  its 
unfaltering  friends,  and  true  to  the  memories,  the  pride,  and  hopes 
of  Ireland.  Come,  my  countrymen,  fling  yourselves  with  a generous 
passion  into  the  armed  lines  over  which  waves,  with  achieved  and 
admitted  honour,  the  flag  that  was  borne  in  wrath  and  triumph  by 
the  O’Neill  beyond  the  mountains  and  the  fords  of  Ulster  against 
the  stateliest  and  most  stalworth  foes  of  the  Irish  race — the  flag 
which  flew  in  defiance  from  the  wails  of  Limerick,  until  neither 
towers  of  granite  nor  hearts  of  oak  could  avail  for  life  and  freedom 
— the  flag  which  Robert  Emmet,  the  last  of  the  consecrated  martyrs 
of  our  race,  lavished  his  wealth,  his  genius,  his  life,  and,  above  ail, 
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denied  himself  eternally  the  promised  happiness  of  ahome  radiantwith 
the  light  and  love  of  a wife  in  harmony  with  his  own  grand  nature, 
so  that  he  might  plant  it  high  above  the  stronghold  of  the  enemy 
of  his  country,  and  from  that  eminence  announce  to  the  world, 
through  the  flashings  of  its  emerald  folds,  the  redemption  of  what 
in  history  may  be  one  of  the  oldest,  but  which  in  resources,  in 
hope,  in  faith,  in  heart,  in  all  that  infuses  and  perpetuates  a 
national  vitality,  will  ever  be  the  youngest  nation  of  the  world. 
Come,  my  countrymen,  one  more  effort,  magnanimous  and 
chivalrous,  for  the  Republic,  which  to  thousands  and  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  you  has  been  a shelter,  a home,  a 
tower  of  impregnable  security,  a pedestal  of  renown  and  a palace 
of  prosperity,  after  the  worrying,  the  scandals,  and  the  shipwreck 
that,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  for  many  generations  the  im- 
placable destiny  of  our  race.  Come,  my  countrymen,  in  the  name 
of  Richard  Montgomery,  who  died  to  assert  the  liberty,  and  in 
the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  swore  by  the  Eternal  to  up- 
hold the  authority  of  the  nation.  As  you  exult  in  the  gallantry 
of  James  Shields — and  as  you  point  with  the  highest  pride  to  the 
staunch  loyalty,  the  patient  courage,  and  stern  nerve  of  Michael 
Corcoran — and  as  each  and  all  of  you  should  emulate  their 
example,  as  you  are  inspired  by  it,  follow  me  to  the  James  River, 
and  there  cast  your  fortunes  with  that  Brigade  which,  to  the 
credit  and  glory  of  Ireland,  has  already,  on  seven  battle-fields, 
proved  its  devotion  to  this  Republic,  under  the  command  and 
chieftainship,  of  the  fearless,  the  gifted,  the  indomitable  young 
general  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac — General  George  B. 
McClellan — to  whom  that  army  is  thoroughly  and  unanimously 
devoted,  and  whose  great  and  good  heart  has  been  its  inspiration, 
as  his  splendid  genius  has  been  its  salvation  in  the  most  critical  of 
times.” 

Brigadier-General  Meagher  detailed  the  following  officers  on 
the  recruiting  service  in  New  York  for  the  Irish  Brigade:  Major 
Richard  Wm.  Warrington  ; Captain  P.  K.  Horgan,  Eighty-eighth 
New  York  Volunteers;  Captain  Leddy,  Sixty-ninth  New  York 
Volunteers  ; Captain  Shanley,  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers; 
Captain  Whitty,  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers  ; Lieutenant 
Egan,  Eighty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers  ; Lieutenant  Patrick 
O’Connor,  Eighty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers ; Lieutenant 
Burns,  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers.  Most  of  these  officers 
being  severely  wounded,  but  happily  recovering  their  health  and 
strength. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  death  of  one  of  the  noblest  and 
bravest  officers  of  the  Brigade,  Lieutenant  Temple  Emmet,  grand- 
nephew of  Robert  Emmet,  which  took  place  in  the  twenty-sixth 
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year  of  his  age,  at  the  residence  of  his  father  in  Astoria,  Long 
Island.  Lieutenant  Emmet  Avas  attached  to  the  staff  of  General 
Meagher,  and  during  the  memorable  ‘‘  week  of  battles”  was  dis- 
tinguished by  his  coolness  and  gallantry  in  every  engagement. 
His  conduct  on  several  trying  occasions  elicited  the  warmest 
praise  from  General  Meagher,  who  wrote  a most  complimentary 
letter  to  the  father  of  the  gallant  youth,  expressing  in  flattering 
terms  his  satisfaction  at  the  bravery  of  this  scion  of  a patriotic 
Irish  house. 

The  following  is  a reply  from  Lieutenant  Emmet’s  father  to  a 
letter  of  General  Meagher,  complimenting  his  son.  This  has  a 
melancholy  interest,  when  we  recollect  that  a few  days  after  this 
gallant  young  officer  was  in  his  grave ; — 

New  York,  August  2,  1862. 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — On  my  return  home,  a few  days  since,  I had  the  unex- 
pected and  utmost  pleasure  of  reading  your  letter  in  relation  to  my  son, 
Temple,  and  should  have  acknowledged  its  receipt  before  this,  but  press  of 
business  prevented  me. 

The  ordeal  through  which  you  have  just  passed,  with  so  much  brilliancy 
to  yourself  and  those  under  you,  has  indeed  been  a most  severe  one  ; and  had 
my  son  fallen,  or  been  severely  wounded,  your  letter  might  have  been  regarded 
as  simply  the  effusion  of  friendship,  tendering  its  consolation  in  the  hour  of 
misfortune;  but  under  the  present  circumstances  it  is  so  complimentary  to 
him,  and  expressed  in  such  a kind,  generous,  and  feeling  manner,  that  I feel 
unable  to  express  to  you  how  fully  and  sincerely  both  Mrs  Emmet  and 
myself  appreciate  it. 

I trust  he  will  continue  by  your  side  to  emulate  the  good  example  you 
have  set  him  ; and  may  the  same  kind  Erovidence,  which  has  thus  far  attended 
you  both,  continue  to  watch  over  you,  and  carrying  you  on  to  a successful 
termination  of  your  most  righteous  efforts,  restore  you  to  your  home  in  safety, 
and  that  “ tarn  Marte  quam  Mercurio”  you  may  enjoy  through  a long  life  the 
rewards  of  a well-earned  distinction  among  your  fellow  men. 

With  the  sincerest  esteem  and  respect,  I am  yours,  most  truly, 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet. 

To  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 

Brigadier-General,  commanding  the  Irish  Brigade. 

Lieutenant  Emmet  had  returned  to  Neiv  York  with  General 
Meagher,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  the 
Brigade.  However,  he  was  attacked  by  typhoid  remittent  fever, 
the  seeds  of  which  he  brought  with  him  from  the  camp,  and  after 
a short  struggle  sank  under  the  influence  of  the  disease,  aggravated, 
no  doubt,  by  the  hardships  of  the  latter  days  of  the  campaign  through 
which  he  had  passed. 

The  funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  convalescent  officers  of  the 
Brigade  in  New  York.  Of  the  estimation  in  which  the  deceased 
was  held  by  all  his  companions  in  arms,  we  need  offer  no  better 
evidence  than  the  annexed  letter,  Avritten  previous  to  his  departure 
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for  the  army,  by  General  Meagher,  on  learning  the  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  Lieutenant  Emmet ; 

New  York,  August  10,  1862.  ' 

Mt  Dear  Colonel  Nugent: — The  news  has  just  reached  me  that  our 
gentle,  gallant,  noble  young  friend  and  comrade,  Temple  Emmet,  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth,  died  last  night  at  his  father’s  residence  in  Astoria.  I am  grieved  to 
the  heart  to  hear  this ; for  I esteemed,  trusted,  loved  him  as  a favourite  brother. 
His  spotless  integrity;  the  sweetness  of  his  manner;  the  innate  refinement  and 
delicacy  he  betrayed  in  every  word  and  look ; the  high,  proud  character  of 
his  mind : his  perfect  self-possession,  and  utter  fearlessness  in  battle,  made 
us  all  admire  and  love  him.  Beautifully  and  bravely  has  he,  in  his  short  career 
as  a soldier,  upheld  the  historic  honour  of  his  family,  discharging,  at  the  peril 
of  his  life,  the  grateful  duty  to  the  country,  in  which  no  name  is  more  revered 
than  that  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet.  Ever  since  our  expedition  to  the  Rap- 
pahannock, in  March  last,  he  was  a member  of  my  staff,  and  as  such  I have 
especial  reasons  to  speak  of  him  with  the  warmest  and  brightest  remembrance. 
In  him  I lose  a companion,  affectionate  and  devoted,  whose  society  brightened 
whilst  it  softened  many  of  those  ruder  associations  which  all  of  us  have  to 
submit  to  in  active  military  life.  Returning  to  the  camp  of  the  Brigade,  I 
shall  miss  him  more  keenly  far,  perhaps,  than  I do  even  now,  the  morning 
of  liis  death.  So  far  as  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  wishes  of  his  sorely  afflicted 
father,  I beg  you  will  see  that  the  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade  at  present  in 
New  York  will  pay  the  remains  of  their  noble  young  comrade  the  respect  due 
to  the  memory  of  his  character  and  military  service. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  colonel,  your  attached  friend, 

Thomas  F.  Meagher,  Brigadier*  General,  commanding  Irish  Brigade. 

The  Brigade  had  to  picket  towards  Malvern  Hill,  and  was 
sent  out  on  several  reconnoisances,  as  the  following  summary  of 
events,  published  at  the  time,  will  show  : 

MALVERN  AGAIN. 

About  the  5th  of  August,  information  was  current  that  an 
expedition  proceeded  to  Malvern  Hill,  had  a slight  encounter  with 
the  enemy,  chased  him,  and  held  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  battle-fields  of  the  first  of  June.  That  evening  our  division 
was  drawn  out  by  General  French  on  the  fine  plain  between  our 
encampment  and  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  was  dark  when  we 
were  dismissed  ; and  on  our  arrival  at  our  quarters,  orders  met  us 
to  march  immediately  with  two  days’  rations.  In  half-an-hour, 
the  division,  under  the  command  of  General  French,  was  under 
way.  Our  brigade  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 
Kelly,  Colonel  Nugent  being  still  confined  to  his  tent,  and  General 
Meagher  nor  yet  returned  from  New  York.  The  Sixty-ninth  was 
led  by  Major  Cavanagh,  the  Sixty-third  by  Major  Bently,  the 
Twenty-ninth  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barnes,  and  the  Eighty-f 
eighth  by  Captain  William  Horgan. 
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The  long,  weary  tedium  of  the  camp  was  at  length  at  an  end, 
and.  the  blood  began  to  thrill  at  the  near  approach  of  active 
operations  on  the  field  once  more ; and  there  were  very  few  who  did 
not  wish  the  line  of  march  to  take  the  direction  of  Richmond 
again,  in  order  that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  might  have  another 
chance  to  reach  the  goal  for  which  many  long  months  ago  it 
started  on  a clear  March  morning  from  Alexandria,  and  from  the 
heights  of  Arlington.  We  passed  by  the  outworks,  and  recognised 
the  road  by  which  we  were  proceeding  to  be  the  same  one  on 
which  we  had  marched  from  the  Malvern  Hills  to  Harrison’s 
Landing  on  the  2nd  of  July.  After  marching  till  about  midnight, 
the  division  halted,  and  took  up  a position  to  the  left  of  the  road, 
on  a fine  rolling  space.  The  Brigade  was  posted,  the  left  nearly 
resting  upon  the  road,  and  the  four  regiments  in  column  of  division, 
extending  up  the  hill  on  the  brow  of  which  was  the  Sixty-ninth. 

The  semi-tropic  nights  of  this  region  are  full  of  wonder  and 
delight ; the  sky  is  as  clear  and  cloudless  as  the  face  of  happy, 
healthy  innocence  ; the  lonely  moon,  majestic  and  mournful,  sails 
along  in  silence  and  solitude ; the  stars,  notwithstanding  her 
brilliancy,  are  sparkling  and  bright  in  their  companionship  ; the 
dark  woods  bound  our  view  ; around  us  lie  the  sleepy  columns. 

The  day-dawn  found  the  division  on  the  alert,  and  shortly 
after  one  of  General  French’s  aids  rode  over  to  Colonel  Kelly 
with  orders  to  proceed  about  two  miles  further  up  the  road  with 
the  Brigade,  and  report  to  General  Pleasanton,  who  was  in  com- 
mand there.  In  a very  few  moments  we  are  off  again,  and  are 
halted  near  a little  old  ruin  on  the  roadside. 

The  colonel  reports,  the  regiments  of  the  Bidgade  take  up  their 
positions  in  the  wmods  on  the  right  of  the  road,  the  Sixty-third 
and  Twenty-ninth  about  half-a-mile  in  front  of  the  little  ruin 
aforesaid,  and  in  front  of  the  cavalry  and  artillery ; the  Sixty- 
ninth  and  Eighty-eighth  about  midway  between  the  other  two 
regiments,  and  the  guns  in  position. 

Up  the  river-road  they  march.  The  day  is  now  somewhat 
advanced,  the  sun  pours  down  upon  our  devoted  heads  with  a 
terrible  and  torrid  intensity.  The  dust  ivill  fly  in  clouds,  that 
choke  and  blind.  The  advanced  guard,  composed  of  one  com- 
pany of  the  Eighty-eighth  and  one  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Hart,  of  the  former  regiment,  leads  the  way. 
The  cavalry  pickets  are  left  behind ; we  give  the  last  vidette  a 
parting  look,  and  with  keen  glances  face  towards  the  creek,  and 
the  broken  bridge  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  A few  mounted  men 
advance  to  the  stream,  and  there,  on  the  other  side,  sure  enough, 
are  our  friends,  the  enemy.  They  have  arrived  since  Lieutenant 
O’Hanlon  and  his  troop  were  here  before.  The  two  regiments 
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halt,  take  up  a better  position,  Captain  Hart  deploys  his  company 
as  skirmishers,  and  some  movements  are  made  on  our  part,  simply 
to  draw  the  enemy  from  his  cover,  but  he  is  cautious,  wary,  and 
will  not  be  tempted  from  his  position.  Glimpses  of  his  forces  are 
had  at  intervals,  sufficient  to  indicate  his  strength.  A courier  is 
sent  in  with  word,  our  object  has  been  gained,  the  skirmishers 
called  in,  we  form  the  rear-guard  on  the  journey  home. 

It  was  about  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  when  the  two 
regiments  were  formed  and  marched  to  the  place  at  which  they 
were  to  separate.  The  Twenty-ninth,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  - Colonel  Barnes,  and  a squadron  of  the  Eighth 
Regiment  Pennyslvania  Cavalry,  advanced  up  the  river-road, 
following  the  route  of  the  day  before,  until  their  skirmishers  found 
the  enemy  in  some  force  near  Malvern.  The  Sixty-third,  com- 
manded by  Captain  O’Neil,  marched  to  the  right  of  the  road 
referred  to  above,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kelly  and  Captain  Duffy, 
of  the  Sixty-ninth,  heading  the  column  with  a squadron  of 
cavalry.  After  proceeding  about  two  miles,  a negro,  who  knew 
all  the  localities  in  the  vicinity,  was  pressed  into  the  service  as  a 
guide. 

The  tall  corn,  green  and  luxuriant,  hides  from  sight  the  loftiest 
of  the  troopers,  riding  between  the  rows.  Nothing  stays  their 
progress,  however.  Up  quiet  lanes,  where  one  would  think  it,  in 
ordinary  times,  a privilege  to  ride,  the  troopers  go.  At  length  they 
reach  a homestead,  suggestive  of  all  the  comforts  and  of  many  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  The  outhouses,  such  as  barns,  stables,  etc., 
are  roomy,  capacious,  well  stored;  the  cottage,  white-walled  and 
exceedingly  neat,  is  a treasure  in  its  way.  There  is  a vine,  a 
lawn,  shade-trees  antique  and  innumerable  ; above  all,  a bright 
young  matron  on  the  stoop,  and  two  wondering  little  ones  holding 
on  to  and  half -hiding  behind  the  folds  of  her  skirt.  The  pro- 
prietor of  this  little  paradise  is  an  invalid,  reclining  upon  a mat  at 
the  foot  of  one  of  the  leafiest  of  the  trees — a brown-faced,  dark- 
haired, black-eyed,  bilious-looking  man  he  is,  with  not  a little  of  the 
stripe  and  manners  of  a country  gentleman  of  very  fair  standing 
in  the  community.  While  he  is  talking  with  the  colonel,  the 
mounted  look-outs  discover  in  the  trees,  and  on  the  hills  beyond, 
tlie  enemy.  The  recognition  is  mutual  and  simultaneous.  There 
is  evidently  a stir  on  the  hill  beyond.  The  dust  rises  in  cloudy 
columns,  sufficient  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a respectable  force. 
If  they  recognise  the  paucity  of  our  numbers  there  will  be  a grand 
chase.  They  make  a movement — so  do  we.  The  infantry  is  soon 
reached  and  under  way — the  cavalry  falls  back  leisurely.  A 
company  of  the  Sixty-third,  under  Lieutenant  O’Connell,  deploy 
as  skirmishers  across  the  stream  and  along  the  bank,  waiting  their 
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<^pportimity,  march  coolly  and  deliberately,  the  men  of  the  regi- 
ment waiting  for  orders.  Captain  O’Neil  is  ahead  ; Captains 
]wnch,  'VVarren,  and  Condon,  and  others,  are  at  the  head  of  their 
■companies.  There  is  a volley — the  skirmishers  are  in  front. 
'Jdieir  comrades  pass  over  to  support  them.  It  looks  like  warm 
work.  The  pickets  of  the  enemy,  mounted  and  standing  like 
statues,  are  posted  along  the  skirt  of  the  woods — an  open  field 
between  us  and  them.  They  do  not  fire  ; we  do  not  either,  but 
we  are  ready.  From  this  point  the  party  retired  leisurely,  and 
returned  to  quarters  pretty  well  wearied  with  a long  march  on  a 
very  hot  day. 

This  picketing  at  the  front  is  full  of  pleasant  reminiscence  ; 
there  were  duties  enough  of  an  exciting  nature  to  keep  one  on  the 
the  qui  vive^  and  relieve  one  of  the  tedium  of  mere  camp-life. 

About  eight  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  IGth  August,  the  last 
of  Sumner’s  corps  marched  from  Harrison’s  Landing  towards  the 
bank  of  the  James  Liver,  evidently  intending  a journey  towards 
the  other  end  of  the  Peninsula.  The  weather  was  most  fa^vourable 
for  the  movement  of  the  troops  and  for  the  transportation  of  the 
material,  Vvdiich  is  of  so  much  importance  to  an  army.  Half-a- 
day’s  march,  with  a fresh  breeze  blowing  towards  the  river,  cleared 
away  from  us  those  horrible  plagues  of  camps,  the  flies,  and  gave 
some  rest  and  release  from  persecution  to  the  poor  horses.  As  the 
eolumn  advanced  through  noble,  fertile,  and  beautiful  lands,  one 
was  forcibly  reminded  of  the  contrast  of  these  regions  and  those 
which  border  the  banks  of  the  brook,  and  witnessed  the  earlier 
scenes  of  the  campaign.  Of  a certainty,  this  is  a garden-spot  of 
Virginia  ; and  indeed  this  opinion  was  coincided  in  by  all.  That 
night  we  halted  and  bivouacked  not  far  from  Charles  City  Court- 
house. In  the  morning  the  march  was  resumed,  the  Chickahominy 
was  crossed  during  the  night,  the  immense  trains,  the  artillery,  the 
infantry,  passing  over  a pontoon-bridge.  After  having  reached  the 
other  bank,  and  proceeded  a little  distance  further  on,  the  halt  for 
the  night  wms  ordered  and  obeyed,  the  men  having  marched  since 
morning  about  seventeen  miles.  From  this  point,  in  marches  vary- 
ing in  length  and  interest,  the  journey  was  made  by  Williamsburg, 
Yorktown,  and  Warwick  Courthouse,  to  Newport  News,  from 
whence  the  Brigade  embarked  for  the  Potomac. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  McClellan’s  plans  for  the  capture  of 
Richmond  were  about  being  frustrated,  and  the  Peninsula  aban«- 
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donecl.  Pope  had  forty  thousand  men  on  the  Rappahannock,  and 
McClellan’s  failure  gave  him  a chance  of  impressing  his  views  and 
importance  on  the  Administration. 

Pope,  who  was  vain-glorious,  boasted,  had  he  had  McClellan’s 
army,  he  would  have  marched  right  into  Richmond.  He  had  strongs 
political  influence,  and  was  the  pet  of  the  New  England  legislators. 

Banks,  too,  who  was  justly  styled  Jackson’s  commissary  of 
subsistence,  had  his  pov/erful  political  clique  at  his  back,  and 
McClellan  was  sacrinced  to  make  room  for  such  imbeciles. 

With  such  powerful  party  and  political  influence  operating 
ngainst  him,  McClellan  was  powerless  to  carry  out  his  able- 
programme  of  operations,  which  subsequent  events  fully  justified. 

Whatever  may  be  McClellan’s  failings  or  defects  as  a military 
leader,  he  was  always  actuated  by  the  purest  military  feelings  and 
regard  for  the  general  warfare  of  the  country,  Vv^hile  his  enemies 
ivere  willing  to  sacrifice  all  to  private  ambition  and  self-aggran- 
dizement. 

Burnside,  instead  of  being  sent  to  re-inforce  McClellan,  as  he 
expected,  was  ordered  round  to  assist  Pope.  McClellan,  seeing" 
that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  party  spirit,  and  finding  the  Peninsula 
untenable  unless  re-inforced,  prepared  to  evacuate,  and  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  south  side  of  the  river. 

General  Lee,  seeing  that  all  available  troops  were  sent  forward 
to  Pope,  at  once  perceived  that  the  theatre  of  action  was  shifting 
to  the  Rappahannock. 

Banks,  with  a strong  force,  held  Culpepper  Courthouse,  and 
some  of  Pope’s  cavalry  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Gordonsville. 
This  was  an  important  position,  as  the  only  two  routes  to  Richmond 
united  there;  and  could  Pope  hold  it,  it  would  cripple  Lee’s  move- 
ments. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  tlie  campaign,  Pope  was  re-inforced 
by  McDowell  and  part  of  Sigel’s  forces.  This  gave  him  command 
of  a very  fine  army. 

Pope  was  inflated  with  conceit  and  vanity,  and  entered  on  his 
campaign  issuing  the  most  vain -glorious  orders.  He,  too,  was  as 
cool  as  he  was  vain,  and  suffered  his  army  to  practise  all  kinds  of 
plunder  and  depredations  on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 

His  campaign  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  sucli 
a braggart- — one  scene  of  disasters  and  panic. 

Jackson’s  command  was  the  first  to  leave  the  Peninsula,  and  by 
rapid  marches  soon  reached  Gordonsville,  where  a sharp  cavalry 
fight  took  place.  Pope  falling  back  beyond  the  Rapidan  River. 

Jaclfson  soon  came  up,  but  found  the  railroad  and  other  bridges 
destroyed.  The  river  was  deep  and  unfordable,  but  Jackson  made 
feint  at  this  point  and  safely  crossed  his  main  army  higher  \\j)  the 
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river,  moving  clown  on  Banks’s  flank  ; for  liis  old  commissary 
friend  had  massed  his  troops  at  the  foot  of  Cedar  Mountain,  or, 
more  properly,  Slaughter  Mountain. 

Jackson  now  rapidly  sv/ung  round  on  Banks’s  flank,  wdth  the 
intention  of  cutting  him  off  before  Pope  could  re-inforce  him. 
Pope’s  army  held  the  following  positions : — 

Sigcl,  with  his  corps,  was  at  Sperryville,  watching  the  roads 
and  lines  of  communication  v/ith  Mount  Washington,  Warrenton, 
a,nd  Manassas  Junction.  A heavy  force  was  guarding  the  line  of 
the  Pappahaunock,  while  McDowell’s  corps  lay  to  Pope’s  rear,  in 
reserve. 

During  the  night  of  August  8,  Jackson  took  possession  of 
Slaughter  Hill,  a prominent  position,  v/hich  no  one  of  any  military 
brains  would  have  left  slightly  guarded,  and  established  his 
batteries  on  it. 

Desultory  picket  firing  followed  next  morning,  while  Jackson 
wms  quietly  but  expeditiously  moving  his  columns  into  position. 
This  continued  until  evening,  when  Banks  sent  forward  a heavy 
column  to  capture  the  few  guns  that  had  opened  on  the  hill.  The 
rebels  slackened  fire,  as  if  falling  back,  which  encouraged  the 
others,  v/ho,  with  a shout,  charged  up  the  steep  hill.  All  of  a 
sudden,  several  batteries  opened  from  the  dense  wood,  and  Jackson’s 
concealed  columns  poured  one  sheet  of  lead  down  the  hill. 

Banks  ordered  up  brigade  after  brigade,  which  literally  melted 
away  before  the  terrific  fire  of  the  enemy.  Fortunately,  Banks  had 
not  the  whole  army  there,  or  he  would  have  thrown  them  into  the 
slaughter-pen. 

Banks’s  centre  was  now  broken,  and,  to  complete  his  discom- 
fiture, Jackson  hurled  down  a.  strong  column  on  his  left  Vvdng, 
making  it  give  way.  Banks  was  completely  whipped.  Pope  wms 
concentrating  all  his  forces  to  fall  upon  Jackson,  but  the  latter  fell 
back  behind  the  Rapidan  to  await  Lee’s  main  army,  which  was 
rapidly  marching  to  join  him. 

When  Jackson  was  re-inforced  by  Lee’s  army,  Pope  fell  back 
on  the  17th  August,  closely  harassed  by  Stuart’s  cavalry  and  flying 
artillery,  and  succeeded  in  crossing  over  men  and  materials  by  the 
20th. 

Though  Lee  did  not  attempt  to  cross  the  river  for  some  time, 
Stuart’s  cavalry  was  raiding  on  our  rear,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
Pope’s  headquarters  at  Catlett’s  Station,  with  all  his  clothes,  papers, 
and  documents. 

Lee,  finding  Sigel’s  position  on  the  Rappahannock  too  strong 
to  attempt  a crossing,  contented  himself  by  making  heavy  demon- 
-strations  along  our  front,  while  Jackson  proceeded,  with  some 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  for  thehead-waters  of  the  Rappahannock, 
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with  the  intention  of  getting  in  Pope’s  rear,  or  flanking  him,  and 
thus  cut  him  off  from  his  supplies  and  stores.  Jackson  swept  around 
Mount  Washington,  Salem,  and  Gainesville,  until  he  struck  tlio 
railroad  connecting  with  Pope’s  rear,  at  Bristow  Station,  where  he 
captured  large  quantities  of  stores,  including  provisions  of  all  kinds 
— bacon,  pork,  bread,  flour,  tea,  coffee ; also,  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  ten  locomotives,  sutler’s  stores,  wines,  Bourbon,  and  other 
useful  things. 

They  compelled  the  telegraphic  operator  to  telegraph  to  Alex- 
andria, calling  for  an  immediate  supply  of  artillery,  and  other  things. 
A train  was  immediately  dispatched  with  the  supplies,  which  were 
at  once  confiscated,  and  what  could  not  be  removed  burned.  Pope 
broke  up  his  encampment  around  Warren  ton,  and  marched  out  to 
meet  Jackson. 

The  latter  drew  his  corps  together,  and  took  up  a strong  position 
of  defence.  His  case  looked  critical,  for  Pope's  army  was  apparently 
bearing  round  him  on  all  sides.  Jackson,  when  laying  his  plans, 
had  established  means  of  carrying  them  out.  Hill  moved  up  in 
time  to  save  Jackson’s  right  from  being  outflanked,  which  Pope 
vainly  tried  to  do. 

The  engagement  all  day  wms  pretty  brisk.  Lines  of  men,  ad- 
vancing in  column,  or  wheeling  into  line,  or  deploying,  were  moving 
in  all  directions  across  the  plains.  The  two  armies  were  trying  to 
out-manoeuvre  each  other. 

Though  Jackson  kept  his  troops  well  in  hand,  and  Ambrose 
Hill  had  succoured  him  just  in  time,  still  he  was  hard  pressed,  and 
had  to  fall  back,  and  would  have  had  to  give  way  had  not  Longstreet 
succeeded  in  forcing  a passage  through  Thoroughfare  Gap,  and 
formed  on  his  right  on  that  eventful  night. 

Next  day.  Pope  endeavoured  to  open  his  road  by  Centreville, 
and  some  hard  fighting  ensued,  in  which  Longstreet  was  driven  back 
^ considerable  distance. 

Second  Battle  of  Bull  Run. 

The  position  occupied  by  both  armies  was  nearly  the  same  as 
at  the  first  Bull  Run.  Ileintzelman’s  corps  held  the  right  of  our 
line,  and  McDowell  the  left,  with  Fitz- John  Porter,  Sigel,  and  Reno’s 
divisions  in  the  centre. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  August  a portion  of 
Longstreet’s  corps  moved,  as  if  to  take  up  position  on  our  left 
flank ; sharp  skirmishings  followed  this  movement,  and  soon  ex- 
tended along  the  whole  line.  This  continued  without  intermission, 
at  times  getting  brisker,  and  again  slackening,  until  about  noon. 
It  appeared  as  if  both  sides  were  watching  for  some  advantage 
to  commence  the  engagement. 
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McDowell,  being  harassed  by  the  enemy’s  right,  advanced  in 
line  of  battle,  with  reserves  supporting.  He  did  not  throw  for- 
ward any  skirmishers.  The  rebel  skirmishers  gave  way,  and 
their  column  soon  advanced,  and  both  fired  volley  after  volley 
into  each  other.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a general  advance, 
which  presented  a most  magnificent  and  imposing  appearance. 

Across  Manassas  plain,  along  the  hillside,  down  in  the  valley, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  scan,  two  parallel  lines  of  glittering 
bayonets  were  flashing  in  the  sun,  and  columns  of  troops  extended 
like  dark  lines  on  every  side.  Generals,  aids,  officers,  and 
orderlies,  were  riding  around,  guiding  these  steady  lines,  that  are 
so  solemnly  moving  to  death  and  slaughter.  As  the  contending 
columns  came  in  sight,  cheers  and  yells  arose.  Then  of  a sudden 
a flash  of  Are  burst  from  the  lines,  followed  by  curling  smoke  and 
the  rattling  of  musketry.  The  battle  had  fairly  commenced. 
The  cannonading  was  terrific,  particularly  between  Fitz-Jolin 
Porter  and  Longstreet. 

About  four  o’clock  the  whole  of  Pope’s  army,  except  Banks’s 
troops,  were  desperately  engaged.  The  rebels  rushed  forward  in 
massed  columns,  actually  sweeping  down  every  thing  before  them. 

Longstreet  gallantly  precipitated  his  forces  against  McDowell, 
and  being  rapidly  re-inforced  by  reserves,  he  compelled  McDowell 
to  fall  back,  and  followed  up  the  advantage,  driving  the  column 
almost  in  on  our  centre,  creating  considerable  panic.  Lee’s  main 
army  now  pushed  on  our  centre,  and  a fierce,  almost  savage  con- 
flict ensued.  Our  centre  maintained  itself  with  obstinacy,  but 
being  in  danger  of  getting  outflanked  on  the  left,  had  also  to  fall 
back.  Old  Stonewall,”  with  Ambrose  Hill  and  Ewell,  were 
desperately  trying  to  force  our  right.  Jackson  was,  as  usual,  the 
master-spirit,  hurling  himself  and  troops  amidst  showers  of  shot, 
and  blood,  and  dirt,  and  holding  on,  like  grim  death,  to  every  inch 
of  ground  he  gained. 

Lee  hurled  ail  his  reserves  upon  our  right,  and  massed  his 
batteries,  actually  blasting  away  the  head  of  our  column.  The 
right  gave  way,  and  our  whole  army,  beaten  and  dispirited,  fell 
back,  beyond  Bull  Run,  to  the  protection  of  the  forts  around 
Centreville,  where  General  Pope  (or,  as  the  army  called  him, 
“ Granny  Pope  ”)  established  his  headquarters,  leaving  about  ten 
thousand  of  his  army,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  on  the 
battle-field,  several  batteries,  and  most  of  his  supplies. 

His  whole  array  was  dispirited  and  demoralized,  and  nothing 
saved  him  from  total  destruction  but  that  the  heavy  rain  of  Satur- 
day night  prevented  the  enemy  from  following  up  their  advantage 
on  Sunday. 

This  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  if  net  the  most  terrible,  was 
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at  least  the  most  disastrous  of  the  war.  Though  McClellan  was 
beaten  in  the  battles  before  Richmond,  still  he  always  covered  his 
flanks,  and  never  allowed  the  enemy  to  surprise  him.  His  retreat 
was  orderly  and  well-conducted.  Pope,  on  the  other  hand,  en- 
tered on  his  campaign  with  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  grandiloquent 
orders,  and  flattering  telegrams;  but  the  moment  he  met  the  enemy, 
nothing  but  defeat,  rout  and  disasters  followed.  Outflanked  and 
outgeneralled  on  every  side,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  him- 
self or  his  troops.  The  battle-fleld,  as  described  by  the  v/ounded, 
and  the  doctors  who  remained  behind,  was  fearful. 

The  temporary  hospitals  were  full  of  maimed  and  wounded  men, 
with  surgeons,  in  blood-stained  garments,  busily  plying  the  knife. 

Moans,  groans,  and  death-cries,  arose  on  every  side.  Headless 
and  limbless  bodies  strewed  the  ground,  which  was  furrowed  and 
ploughed  by  shot  and  shell. 

Riderless  horses,  foaming  and  affrighted,  rushed  here  and  there, 
or,  exhausted  from  their  wounds,  dropped  down  to  die. 

The  streams  around  were  clogged  with  dead  bodies.  Some  had 
fallen  into  them;  some  had  dragged  themselves  thereto  quench  their 
burning  thirst,  and  rolled  in. 

Friends  and  foes,  dead  and  wounded,  were  piled  on  every  side. 
The  grass  and  shrubs  were  trodden  down,  and  were  wet  and  bloody ; 
the  streams  were  discoloured  vdth  human  gore.  Hundreds  of  bodies 
had  been  ridden  over  and  crushed  by  artillery,  waggons,  and 
cavalry ; there  they  lay,  their  blood  and  entrails  scattered  a.bout, 
presenting  a disgusting  and  sickening  sight.  Near  the  batteries, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  the  debris  of  caissons,  guns,  dead  men, 
and  horses:  trees,  fences,  and  houses,  all  riddled  and  torn  dov/n. 
Nothing  but  death,  ruin  and  disaster,  on  every  side. 

Such  was  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  fought  on  the  2flth 
and  30th  August,  18G2. 

Chantilly. 

Monday  morning,  the  scene  of  bustle  around  the  heights  of 
Centreviile  was  enlivening. 

The  vfeather  was  clear  and  balmy,  and  the  soft  southern  atmo- 
sphere was  full  of  invigorating  life. 

Columns  of  troops  were  changing  places,  or  moving  into  posi- 
tion, for  it  was  fea-red  that  Lee  would  cut  off  our  retreat  to 
Washington. 

A battery  occasionally  opened,  and  you  would  see  the  flashes 
bursting  through  the  woods ; and  then  came  the  boom  of  the  gun, 
and  the  whirring,  hurtling  shell. 

Lee  followed  up  his  advantage  on  Monday  morning,  September 
2nd.  Jackson  wheeled  to  our  right,  with  the  intention  of  wedging 
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in  between  us  nnd  Washington,  at  Fairfax  Courthouse,  while  Lee 
rapidly  pushed  on  our  rear.  Several  iiiiiior  skirmishes  ensued,  in 
wliicli  Lee  had  the  advantage. 

Pope’s  army  retreated  as  fast  as  possible,  with  Jackso7i  close 
on  his  flank.  A perfect  panic  ensued.  Stevens  and  Kearney 
faced  about  -with  their  divisions,  to  check  Jackson,  in  order  to  save 
tlie  army,  and  a sharp  battle  ensued  at  Chantilly,  in  which  both 
Stevens  and  Kearney,  and  several  other  officers  were  killed. 

This  forlorn  hope  checked  Jackson,  and  Pope  was  enabled  to 
bring  the  remnant  of  his  army  into  the  defences  of  Yfashington. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Foii  some  days  there  were  strong  indications  that  the  army  would 
evacuate  Harrison’s  Landing.  Hea.vy  ordnance  and  loads  of 
ammunition  had  beeii  shipped  dovrn  the  river;  also  the  contrabands, 
who  had  flocked  to  ou:r  camp,  were  sent  awuiy  by  wmter,  and  the 
gunboats  wxre  all  ordered  up  to  cover  our  movements. 

The  movement  created  a good  deal  of  surprise  in  camp,  for  the 
majority  of  men  and  officers  thought  that  now  woiild  be  the  time  to 
move  on  Richmond,  as  the  main  portion  of  Lee’s  army  had  been 
‘drCvV/n  off  to  attack  Pope. 

Had  an  advance  been  made  on  Richmond,  Lee  could  not  have 
-re-inforced  Jackson  to  the  extent  he  did,  or  could  never  have  ven- 
tured into  Maryland,  and  consequently  no  Antietam  could  follow. 

The  Administration  thought  otherwise,  and  ordered  McClellaa 
■to  evacuate  the  Peninsula;  not  only  that,  but  the  War  Department 
issued  the  follov’ing  order,  virtually  relieving  him  from  the  command, 
•as  all  available  troops  -were  now  traiisfcired  to  the  Army  of 
Virginia : 

The  folhwing  are  the  commnnders  of  the  armies  operating  in  Virginia: 

General  Burnside  commands  his  ow  n corps,  except  those  that  have  been 
tcmjjorarily  detached  and  assigned  to  General  Pope. 

General  McClellan  commands  the  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
iliat  Ims  not  been  sent  forward  to  General  Po’pe’s  command. 

General  Pope  commands  the  army  of  Virginia,  and  ail  tlic  forces  tern- 
;^ornri!y  attached  to  it. 

All  the  forces  are  under  the  command  of  Trlajor-Gcneral  ITalleck, 
Cicncrahin-Chief.  K.  D.  Townsekd,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

McClellan’s  army  had  to  inarch  dowm  the  Peninsula  from. 
Flarrison’s  Landing  to  Yorktown.  V/hen  the  army  first  com- 
menced moving,  the  general  impression  among  the  officers  gind 
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troops  was  tliat  it  was  for  Riclimond.  They  could  not  realise  the 
fact  that  the  proud  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  retracing  its  steps^ 
after  such  a sacrifice  of  life  and  treasure,  without  accomplishing 
its  purpose.  Though  worsted  in  some  of  the  battles,  the  soldiers 
had  fought  well,  kept  a superior  enemy  in  check,  inflicting  on  him 
severe  chastisement,  and  covering  themselves  until  they  had  secured 
a strong  position.  They  had  also  stood  by  their  gtineral,  through 
thick  and  thin,  and  had  full  confidence  and  reliance  in  his  skill 
and  judgment. 

They  could  not  understand  why  all  was  to  be  abandoned,  and 
a retrograde  movement  made.  So  it  was,  and  the  brave  veterans 
of  the  Peninsula  were  soon  turning  their  backs  on  the  James 
Elver  and  Richmond. 

Sykes’  division  led  the  advance  on  the  line  of  march,  followed 
hy  McCall’s. 

The  incidents  and  descriptions  of  the  scenes  connected  with 
the  march  of  an  army  are  stirring  and  interesting.  Though  the 
army  under  McClellan  wms  kept  in  more  order,  and  less  depreda- 
tions were  committed  on  the  inhabitants  than  under  any  other 
general  during  the  war,  still  he  could  not  control  the  actions  of 
stragglers  and  bummers ; and  these  liberally  helped  themselves  to 
chickens,  poultry  of  all  kinds,  bacon,  and  whatever  other  little 
luxuries  they  could  find  along  their  line  of  march,  leaving  wretched 
families  to  strawe  for  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  The 
suffering  in  Yirglnia  has  been  fearful.  The  men  all  joined  the 
army,  while  the  negroes  fled  to  us,  leaving  unfortunate  women  and 
children  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Our  troops  soon  deprived  them  of  almost  every  thing  they  had 
to  eat,  and  when  the  rebel  troops  took  our  place,  they  took  what- 
ever v/e  left. 

No  crops  were  cultivated,  as  rival  armies  occupied  the  countiy 
by  turns,  and  there  was  no  one  but  delicate  women  and  children 
to  attend  to  them  even  if  they  had  been  planted. 

Villages  and  houses  were  burned  down,  thus  driving  their 
starving  inmates  to  seek  shelter  in  the  woods.  On  every  side 
were  ruin,  desolation,  and  starvation.  I have  seen  children  crying 
with  hunger,  with  their  starving  mothers  striving  to  quiet  their 
cravings  with  the  milk  from  their  breasts,  Avhile  themselves  were 
suffering  all  the  pangs  of  hunger.  I have  met  children  dead, 
their  little  bodies  emaciated  skeletons,  as  they  lay  in  their  cold 
cots,  waiting  to  have  some  soldier  pass  the  way  that  might  take 
and  consign  them  to  some  grave,  for  the  starving  motlier  and 
ivomen  around  were  not  able  to  ])erform  that  sad  rite.  I have 
seen  emaciated  dogs  feeding  on  the  nnbnried  dead  bodie-.  It 
reminded  me  of  the  famine  years  in  Ireland. 
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It  was  a fearful  state  of  tilings.  One  would  tliink  it  cruel  of 
their  husbands  and  natural  protectors  to  leave  them  : but  what 
could  they  do?  had  they  remained  Ave  Avould  have  taken  them, 
and  most  likely  sent  them  to  luxuriate  in  the  Old  Capitol.  Then 
they  could  not,  or  Avould  not,  be  allowed  to  take  them  into  the- 
rebel  lines.  The  officers  and  quartermasters  in  our  army  relieved 
many  cases  coming  under  their  notice,  but  they  were  feAV  when 
compared  with  the  many  that  suffered. 

The  portion  of  country  over  which  the  army  Avas  marcliing  is^ 
remarkably  fertile,  and  is  justly  called  the  garden  of  Virginia. 
The  most  of  it  noAV  Avas  lying  AAniste,  Avithout  hedges  or  fences, 
with  briers,  and  Avecds,  and  young  trees  encumbering  the  rich  soil,, 
in  place  of  the  golden  grain  and  rich  harvests  of  corn.  In  addi- 
tion to  AA'ant,  there  was  deep  mourning  in  every  house  Ave  passed, 
for  dear  ones  Avho  had  bravely  laid  down  their  lives  in  an  unfor- 
tunate and  unnatural  war. 

It  Avas  evident  that  Lee  AAms  either  aware  of  our  movements,, 
or  had  sent  off  his  main  army  to  oppose  Pope,  otherwise  he  Avouid 
not  suffer  us  to  cross  the  Chickahominy  Avithoiit  opposition,  Avliich 
Ave  did  on  a magnificent  pontoon-bridge,  near  half-a-mile  im 
length,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  day’s  march. 

The  march  Avas  Avithout  interruption,  and  the  different  corps- 
had  arrived  at  YoilciOAvn,  NeAvport  Ncavs,  and  Hampton,  awaiting 
transportation  to  join  the  Army  of  Vira'inia,  under  Pope.  Tlio 
Irish  ] Irigade  took  shipping  at  Newport  News,  under  orders  for 
Aquia  Creek,  to  report  to  General  Burnside,  at  Falmouth,  Aviicro^ 
it  Avas  encamped  but  Uvo  days  when  ordered  to  Alexandria. 

At  Alexandria,  the  Brigade  Avas  hailed  AAoth  enthusiasm,  both 
by  the  people  and  the  army.  They  halted  and  stacked  arms  near 
their  old  camp-ground  at  Camp  California,  but  had  scarcely  lit 
fires  to  cook  their  coffee,  Avhen  ordered  to  ^ffiall  in”  and  proceed 
to  Arlington  Heights,  and  had  scarcely  arriAmd  there,  Avhen  they 
were  ordered  fonvard  to  the  support  of  General  Pope. 

The  division  AAms  under  French’s  command,  Pichardson  being- 
in  YI ashington,  but  he  overtook  the  column  at  Falls  Church,  and 
was  received  Avitli  unbounded  enthusiasm  by  the  Brigade. 

We  passed,  at  midnight,  through  Fairfax  Courthouse,  and  reached 
Centreville  after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Bull  Pun. 

Pope’s  army  was  in  the  most  disheartened,  demoralised  condition 
and  only  that  the  re-inforceraents  coming  from  McClellan’s  army 
gave  them  heart,  they  could  scarcely  be  kept  from  rushing  pelhmeil 
into  Washington.  As  it  Avas,  the  roads  and  Avoods  were  crowded 
with  them. 

Sumner’s  Corps  noAv  coA^ered  the  retreat  of  Pope’s  army,  and 
the  Brigade  had  had  some  skirmishing  Avith  SteAvart’s  Cavalry.. 
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"General  Howard,  'wlio  had  returned  to  liis  command,  having’ 
recovered  from  the  loss  of  his  arm  at  Fair  Oaks,  commanded  the 
rear-guard.  The  Brigade  next  encamped  at  Tenolljton. 

The  following  extracts,  from  letters  wudtten  at  the  time,  will 
give  a correct  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Brigade  since  their 
embarkation  at  Newport  News,  down  to  their  arrival  at  Rockville. 

‘•The  four  regiments  of  the  Brigade — the  Sixty-ninth,  Lieut.- 
Col.  James  Kelly;  the  Twenty-ninth,  Lieut.-Col.  Barnes;  the 
Sixty-third,  Col.  John  Burke;  and  the  Eighty-eighth,  Lieut.-Col. 
Patrick  Kelly,  went  on  board  the  transports,  and  proceeded  to  Aquia 
Creek,  landed  there,  and  from  thence  travelled  by  rail  to 
Fredericksburg.  Events,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  were  progressing 
under  Pope.  Jackson  was  not  bagged,  neither  was  Lee  repulsed. 
On  the  contrary,  flushed  Vvith  success  and  full  of  hope,  they  were 
pushing  the  Army  of  Virginia  and  its  leader  back  in  the  direction 
of  the  Potomac,  and  bearing  down  upon  the  Capital.  Of  the  bitter 
tuid  bloody  fighting  of  those  days  I have  nothing  to  say.  The 
result  tells  the  story.  The  Confederates  occupy  the  same  lines  they 
did  last  winter;  and  there  is  every  prospect,  if  not  immediately 
driven  back,  of  their  planting  their  colours  on  the  soil  of  Maryland. 
All  this  is  deplorable  enough,  depressing  enough. 

“Yv^ell,  in  consequence  of  these  repeated  defeOvts,  the  Brigade 
did  not  remain  any  time  near  Fredericksburg — from  that  place  by 
rail  back  to  Aquia  Creek,  once  more  on  board  the  transports,  and 
this  time  they  landed  at  Alexandria.  The  cry  of  these  generals 
is  like  the  daughter  of  the  horse-leech.  They,  too,  exclaim  give! 
give ! and  when  only  a few  minutes  ashore  they  were  under  marching 
orders  anid  off  to  Pope.  The  familiar  roads  about  Alexandria, 
about  Fairfax,  about  Bull  Run,  knew  and  rung  with  their  heavy, 
steady  footsteps  once  more.  Within  sight  of  the  battle-field  of 
the  few  days  before,  v/ithiu  reach  of  the  scattering  shells  of  the 
victorious  enemy,  and  then  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac. 

“ For  the  few  days  succeeding  the  fight  of  Gen.  Pope  with  the 
Confe  lerates  in  the  vicinity  of  Washington,  those  portions  of  the 
troops  which  had  been  most  hotly  engaged  and  most  vigorously 
pressed,  and,  it  may  be,  broken, were  re-organising  and  re-construct- 
;ing  themselves.  Battles,  in  which  there  are  great  reverses,  scatter 
Teginients,  brigades,  divisions,  to  an  extent  scarcely  comprehensible 
to  those  who  never  witnessed  retreats  or  defeats  ; and,  of  course, 
these  disasters  are  intensified  and  increased  under  the  supervision 
of  a general  who  lacks  breadth  and  strength  of  vision  to  compre- 
hend the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  situation.  At  the  end  of  a 
>few  days,  however,  the  troops  were  either  re-organised  on  the  Vir- 
ginian side  of  the  Potomac,  or,  having  crossed  the  river,  were 
.attended  to  v/itliin  the  District,  where,  after  some  hours  of  doubt. 
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all  hearts  were  gladdened  by  the  announcement  of  McCIelJan’s  re- 
sumption of  his  command.  In  consequence  of  the  new  situation 
of  affairs,  and  of  the  necessity  of  new  plans  and  projects  in  con- 
formity therewith,  many  of  the  troops  hitherto  campaigning  in 
Virginia  have  changed  their  localities,  crossed  the  Potomac,  and 
are  now  encamped  in  Maryland,  along  the  line  of  the  river,  wailing 
and  watching  the  advent  of  Jackson  and  his  confederates.  Very 
early  after  the  defeat  of  Pope,  Sumner’s  corps  was  posted  in  the 
vicinity  of  Washington.  The  Brigade  was  encamped  in  a very 
pleasant  locality  at  Tenallytown,  a few  miles  only  from  Washing- 
ton. While  remaining  here,  of  course,  various  rumours  were  heard, 
and  various  surmises  made,  as  to  the  destination  and  designs  of 
the  successful  rebels.  That  they  had  occupied  Leesburg,  that  their 
scouts  had  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chain  Bridge,  were  facts 
pretty  well  settled  and  ascertained ; the  line  of  the  Potomac,  at 
Vvdiat  point,  if  any,  the  enemy  would  cross  over ; those  have  been 
the  points  and  themes  of  interest  and  inspection.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  river  w'e  kne^v  to  be  well  protected  by  the  gunboats 
stationed  there.  To  attempt  a passage  through  the  fortifications 
in  front  of  Vfashington,  now  sirengthencd  by  the  mortar  licet,  w^as 
certainly  never  dreamed  of  thus  far.  There  remained,  then,  only  ' 
the  narrow^  upper  portion  of  the  stream,  with  its  numerous  fords, 
now  increased  by  the  lowness  of  the  water,  and  wdtli  all  of  wliicli 
the  foe  were  intimately  acquainted.  Here,  then,  waas  to  be  the 
scene  of  tlreir  operations,  and  from  those  phices  information  ivas 
eagerly  and  anxiously  looked  for. 

After  remaining  a few  days  at  Tcmailytowm,  the  corps  received 
marching  orders,  and  proceeded  in  the  dii'cction  of  Rockville, 
Montgomery  County,  marching,  on  the  first  day,  about  eight  miles 
before  halting  for  the  night.  They  were  next  day  on  the  road 
again,  and  marched  past  the  towm  and  beyond  it,  without  meeting 
•With  anything  other  than  the  usual  stoppages  of  the  march.  lYheu 
n little  over  two  miles  from  Rockville,  a halt  was  called,  lines  of 
battle  formed,  the  men  ordered  to  load.  Information  had  reached  *• 
General  Sumner  that  a column  of  the  enemy,  thirty  thousand  strong, 
was  bearing  down  in  the  direction  of  where  we  were  halted,  while 
another  force,  still  stronger,  v/as  going  round  to  reach  Baltimore 
by  another  route.  Acting  upon  this  ne'^vs,  the  dispositions  above 
described  were  made. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

“ The  ebbing  blood  of  Ireland  is  shed  by  foreign  streams, 

Where  our  kinsmen  wake  lamenting,  when  they  see  her  in  their  dreams  ^ 
Oh ! happy  are  the  peaceful  dead — it  is  not  for  these  we  weep, 

Whosd  troubled  spirits  rest  at  length  in  balmy  laurelled  sleep.” 

After  tlie  defeat  of  Pope’s  army  tlie  excitement  in  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country  was  intense.  The  scene  about  the 
hotels,  newspaper  offices,  and  in  the  streets,  beggars  description. 
All  kinds  of  reports  were  current;  and  even  bad  as  the  defeat  had 
been,  it  was  much  exaggerated.  Some  accounts  stated  that  Pope’s 
army  was  totally  destroyed,  and  that  Jackson  was  moving  on 
Alexandria.  Citizens,  senators,  members  of  Congress,  President, 
old  women,  and  all,  were  excited  and  in  trepidation,  for  all  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Pope  was  cutoff,  and  nothing  definite 
was  knotvn,  except  that  he  had  been  whipped,  and  was  falling  back 
as  fast  as  he  possibly  could. 

In  this  dilemma,  several  citizens  left  Washington  for  the  benefit 
of  their  health;  and  the  President  sent  for  McClellan,  and  besought 
liim  to  resume  command  of  the  army,  or  rather  of  the  disorganized 
masses  no\v  rushing  into  Washington. 

That  the  major  part  of  the  blame  of  this  unhappy  state  of 
things  must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  War  Department  is  too 
evident  to  be  denied.  General  McClellan’s  army  was  not  only 
withdrawn  from  the  Peninsula  against  his  advice,  thereby  giving 
up  v/hat  had  cost  us  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  affording 
the  rebels  an  opportunity  to  mass  their  forces  on  the  other  side  of 
Richmond,  and  overwhelm  the  troops  under  Pope  and  McDowell; 
but,  on  their  arrival  at  Aquia  Creek,  they  were  sent  piecemeal  to 
re-inforce  Pope,  leaving  to  McClellan  the  barren  command  of  the 
mud  forts  around  Washington,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  lead 
the  Army  of  Virginia  to  the  victory  which  his  skill  and  general- 
ship Avould  have  secured.  Pope  and  McDowell  were  beaten  in 
the  field,  and,  at  their  ov/n  request,  were  relieved  from  command, 
after  sacrificing  an  army,  with  four  of  our  bravest  generals, 
Kearney,  Taylor,  Stevens,  and  Bochlen. 

On  resuming  command.  General  McClellan  proceeded  to  in- 
spect the  troops  and  fortifications  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac. 
His  reception,  both  by  officers  and  men,  was  most  enthusiastic, 
and  a new  spirit  seemed  to  actuate  the  troops  ; for  his  presence 
seemed  to  act  magically  on  the  desponding  army. 

He  spared  no  toil  or  exertion  in  re-organising  the  army,  and 
jdacing  it  in  an  effective  state. 
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McClellan  was  left  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  intention 
of  the  enemy,  for  Longstreet  still  held  Centreville  with  a strong 
force.  However,  he  hurried  on  preparations.  On  the  loth 
September,  all  doubts  were  set  aside  by  the  following  order,  which 
fell  into  his  hands  : — 

Special  Orders,  No.  101. 

Headquarters,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  September  9,  1862. 

The  army  will  resume  its  march  to-morrow,  taking  the  Hagerstown 
road.  General  Jackson’s  command  will  form  the  advance,  and  after  passing 
Middletown,  with  such  portion  as  he  may  select,  will  take  the  route  towards 
Sharpsburg,  cross  the  Potomac  at  the  most  convenient  point,  and  by  Friday 
night  take  possession  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  capture  such  of 
the  enemy  as  may  be  at  Martinsburg,  and  intercept  such  as  may  attempt  to 
escape  from  Harper’s  Ferry. 

General  Longstreet’s  command  will  pursue  the  same  road  as  far  as 
Boonsboro’,  where  it  will  halt  wdth  the  reserve  supply  and  baggage  trains 
of  the  army. 

General  McLaws,  with  his  own  division  and  that  of  General  R.  IR 
Anderson,  will  follow  General  Longstreet.  On  reaching  Middletown  he  will 
take  the  route  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  by  Friday  morning  possess  himself  of 
the  Maryland  Heights,  and  endeavour  to  capture  the  enemy  at  Harper’s 
Ferr}^ 

General  Walker,  with  his  division,  after  accomplishing  the  object  in 
which  he  is  now  engaged,  will  cross  the  Potomac  at  Cheek’s  Ford,  ascend 
its  right  bank  to  Lovatsville,  take  possession  cf  Loudon  Heights,  if  prac- 
ticable, by  Friday  morning.  Key’s  Ford  on  his  left,  and  the  road  between  the 
end  of  the  mountain  and  the  Potomac  on  his  right.  He  will,  as  far  as 
practicable,  co-operate  with  General  McLaws  and  General  Jackson  in  inter- 
cepting the  retreat  of  tlie  enemy. 

General  D.  H.  Hill’s  division  will  form  the  rear-giiard  of  the  army,  pur- 
suing the  road  taken  by  the  main  body.  The  reserve  artillery,  ordnance, 
and  supply  trains,  cfc.,  will  precede  General  Hill.  General  Stuart  will 
despatch  a squadron  of  cavalry  to  accompany  the  commands  of  Generals 
Longstreet,  Jackson,  and  McLaws,  and  with  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry 
will  cover  the  route  of  the  army  and  bring  up  all  stragglers  that  may  have 
been  left  behind. 

The  commands  of  Generals  Jackson,  McLaw^s,  and  Walker,  after  accom- 
plishing the  objects  for  which  they  have  been  detached,  will  join  the  main 
body  of  the  army  at  Boonsboro’  or  Hagerstown. 

Each  regiment,  on  the  march,  will  habitually  carry  its  axes  in  the 
regimental  ordnance  waggons,  for  the  use  of  the  men  at  their  encarnpaients, 
to  procure  wood.  etc. 

By  command  of  General  R.  E.  Lee, 

R.  H.  Chilton,  Assistant  Adjiitant-Generah 

Major-General  D.  H.  Hill,  commanding  division. 

Lee  and  bis  generals  were  not  idle  at  this  time.  They  didn’t 
content  themselves  with  Pope’s  defeat,  but  resolved  to  follow  up 
tlie  blow.  Lee  did  not  intend  to  attack  'WasbiHgton  by  way  of 
Alexandria  or  Arlington  Heights ; for  no  one  knew  better  than  he 
the  strong  nature  of  the  intrenched  positions  held  hj  the  Federal 
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army  at  those  points.  He  resolved  to  invade  Maryland,  making 
the  line  of  the  Upper  Potomac  the  next  field  of  operation.  Jackson 
proceeded  by  the  Drainsville  Road  for  Leesburg,  with  a parallel 
line,  moving  on  the  Gum  Spring  Road.  Thence  he  crossed  to 
Point  of  Rocks,  tearing  up  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad — thus 
cutting  off  Harper’s  Ferry  from  Washington ; and  then  struck  for 
Frederick,  the  State  capital  of  Maryland  ; having  crossed  the  Po- 
tomac, without  opposition,  at  White’s  Ford,  Coon’s  Ford,  and  Ball’s 
Bluff. 

Jackson  was  now  in  his  element.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  country,  where  he  could  feed  his  starved  men  and  animals. 
The  army  was  all  excited,  and  the  bands  never  stopped  playing 
My  Maryland.”  The  reception  of  •the  rebel  army  in  Maryland 
was  cold  and  restrained.  The  majority  had  wished  to  remain 
neutral  in  the  strife ; and  now  they  had  seen  war  brought  to  their 
doors,  which  would  be  sure  to  bring  destruction  on  their  properties. 
Those  who  sympathized  with  the  rebels  felt  afraid  to  join  them, 
feeling  certain  that  they  would  be  soon  expelled.  Had  Lee  gained 
Autietam,  he  had  Maryland  with  him,  for  such  a victory  would 
confirm  his  friends  and  gain  over  the  doubting. 


Captuee  op  IIxIrper’s  Ferry. 

Lee  had  also  sent  forces  to  occupy  Berlin  and  Loudon  ITeightSy 
which  would  give  him  command  of  the  Federal  position  around 
Harper’s  Ferry  and  the  Shenandoah  Yallcyo 

Colonel  Miles,  v/ith  a large  force,  commanded  there,  and  re- 
mained inactive  while  all  these  preparations  were  going  on. 

On  the  11th  September,  Jackson  moved  towards  Hagerstown, 
and  Ambrose  Hill  towards  Jefferson,  as  if  going  to  Harper’s  Ferry. 

Lee  was  concentrating  in  front  of  South  Mountain,  which 
opposed  a natural  barrier  to  McClellan’s  advance.  Through  this 
i^an  several  gaps  which  could  be  held  by  a very  .small  force.  D. 
H.  Hill  occupied  these  gaps.  Hood  held  Boonsboro’,  and  Hill 
liimself  Turner’s  Gap,  on  McClellan’s  main  line.  All  these  passes 
were  fortified  and  well  defended,  both  by  Hill  and  Hood. 

It  was  their  object  to  check  McClellan’s  advance  here,  while 
Jackson  and  his  generals  were  attacking  Harper’s  Ferry. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  12th,  Jackson  occupied  a position  in 
sight  of  Bolivar  Heights.  Colonel  Miles  held  the  Bolivar,  Mary- 
land, and  Loudon  Heights,  with  a strong  force.  Jackson  did  not 
attack  them  in  front,  but  sent  forces  to  attack  from  the  rear  of 
Maryland  Heights. 

On  Friday  evening,  Jackson  had  closed  in  on  the  enemy’s  works. 
On  Saturday,  at  sunrise,  he  opened  fire,  and  a fierce  struggle  of 
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infantry  commenced  for  the  possession  of  thelieights,  which  Jackson 
succeeded  in  taking,  after  a terrific  resistance.  This  gave  him  com- 
mand of  Miles’s  position  with  his  artillery,  which  poured  down  sucli 
ii  shower  of  shot  and  canister  on  the  devoted  troops  beneath  tliat 
nothing  could  live  under  it ; yet  Miles  was  fighting  against  time,  for 
1. . iviiew  that  McClellan  was  not  thirty  miles  distant.  Next  morning,. 
Monday  15th,  Jackson  opened  a fearful  fire  from  every  hill  in  his 
possession  on  our  troops,  now  cooped  up  in  the  valley.  About  nooii^ 
Colonel  Miles  unconditionally  surrendered. 

Just  as  the  white  flag  of  surrender  was  run  up.  Colonel  rJiles 
Avas  killed ; some  state,  by  a cannon-ball  fired  by  the  enemy  ; others 
that  he  was  killed  by  his  ov/n  troops  for  surrendering. 

McClellan  has  been  censured  very  much  for  not  re-inforcing 
Miles,  while  others  blame  General  Miles  for  not  holding  out  longer. 
I believe  General  Miles  allowed  himself  needlessly  to  be  cooped  up 
in  the  valley,  and  then  fought  Avhile  he  could. 

McClellan’s  army  was  now  rapidly  advancing ; and  on  tho 
night  of  the  1 3th,  occupied  the  following  positions  : — 

Reno’s  corps  at  Middletown ; Hooker’s  corps  on  the  Monocacy 
Road,  tv/o  miles  from  Frederick  ; Sumner’s  and  Banks’  corps  and 
Sykes’  division,  near  Frederick;  Couch’s  division  at  Leeksville ; 
Franklin’s  corps  at  Buckeystown,  with  the  following  marching  orders^ 
for  the  morning:  Hooker  to  march  at  daylight  to  Middletown 
Sykes  to  move  after  Hooker ; Sumner  to  take  the  Shookstowii 
Road;  Couch  to  move  to  Jefferson  with  his  whole  division;, 
artillery  reserve  to  follov/  Sykes  closely. 

The  line  of  march  lay  through  a pleasant  country,  Avith  the 
fields  AVCvving  Avith  grain  and  corn,  and  the  neAV-moAvn  hay  sending 
forth  a fragrant  perfume. 

The  Irish  Brigade  bivouacked  that  night  in  an  open  field,  near 
to  a meadoAV,  full  of  stacks  of  hay.  Our  irrepressible  friend, 
Captain  Jack  Gosson,  climbed  to  the  top  of  one  of  these,  and  buried 
himself  in  the  hay,  Avhere  he  slept  comfortably  till  roused  by  the 
sound  of  the  reveille.  He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  slid  doAvn  the  side 
of  the  stack,  alighting  heavily  on  some  one’s  ribs  beneath. 

Oh,  dear ! — my  ribs  are  broken,  you  scoundrel ; aaJio  the 
dcAul  are  you  ? ” exclaimed  the  injured  pa-rty,  trying  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  hay. 

And  Avho  the  h — 1 are  you?  Get  up  out  of  that ;”  and  Jack 
gave  him  an  application  of  his  boot  to  accelerate  his  move- 
ments. 

He  did  get  up  in  a rage,  using  very  strong  language,  and  faced 
Captain  Jack.  The  latter  fell  back  a pace  or  two,  and  exclaimed: 
Bless  my  soul.  General  Richardson,  who  the  h — 1 could  think  I 
was  kicking  you ; I assure  you  I am  sorry  for  it,  general,  an’  I 
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have  a small  drop,  it’s  ffood,  here  in  my  flask,  and  the  mornins  air 
is  a little  bitter.” 

Captain  Jack,  my  dear  fellow ! Oh,  dear,  my  ribs  pain  me; 
but  I know  you  couldn’t  help  it,  or  you  didn’t  know  who  was  in  it. 
'That’s  good,  Captain  Jack — I feel  better ; I’ll  have  another  pull.” 

Between  them  they  emptied  the  flask,  and  walked  off  to  head- 
<]^uarters  /ogethcr  to  have  breakfast. 

The  Battle  of  South  Mountain. 

The  strong  \psitions  occupied  by  Hill  in  the  mountain  passes 
were  formidable,  and  sutlicient  to  keep  a large  army  at  bay  for  . 
.^ome  time. 

On  the  13tli  the  advance  of  McClellan’s  army  encountered 
Hill’s  position.  A portion  of  Cox’s  division  went  forward  as 
skirmishers,  covered  by  our  artillery.  In  the  evening  Scammon’s 
Ohio  brigade  deployed  to  the  right  of  the  road,  while  the  Forty- 
fifth  and  Forty-eighth  Pennsylvania  formed  on  the  left.  The 
rebels  were  screened  behind  rocks  and  stone  walls ; and  from  their 
cover  they  opened  a fierce  fire  on  our  men  as  they  advanced.  After 
n,  stubborn  resistance  and  heavy  loss,  we  carried  the  position.  Next 
day,  Slocum’s  division,  of  Franldin’s  corps,  engaged  the  rebels  under 
McLaws,  at  Clayton  Pass,  driving  the  enemy  tlirough  the  pass  and 
town  of  Burkeltsville.  The  enemy  had  a strong  position  here, 
occupying  the  slopes  and  sides  of  a steep  mountain  pass,  which 
was  swept  by  their  artillery.  Our  troops  liad  to  climb  the  high 
rocks  and  slopes  of  hills  as  they  pressed  back  the  enemy.  We 
captured  a large  number  of  prisoners,  and  nearly  all  the  Cobb 
Legion,  wdth  their  colours  inscribed,  ‘‘  Cobb  Legion — in  the  name 
of  the  Lord.” 

Hill’s  position  at  Turner’s  Gap  was  well  selected,  and  protected 
by  all  the  natural  advantages  of  the  place.  The  dense  woods  and 
rock  on  each  side  were  well  calculated  to  conceal  troops  and 
masked  batteries.  The  road  ascending  the  side  of  the  mountain 
was  steep  and  narrow,  and  filled  with  barricades  of  large  stoneSc 
The  fight,  properly  speaking,  began  on  Sunday  forenoon,  by  our 
Troops  assaulting  the  South,  or  Seared  Mountain.  The  fighting 
continued  all  day,  until  nine  o’clock  at  night,  when  we  had  driven 
the  enemy  from  the  different  passes.  Perhaps  the  heaviest  fighting 
of  the  day  fell  on  the  Ninth  Corps,  under  General  Reno,  who  was 
shot  dead.  Cox’s  division  made  a splendid  charge  on  the  rebel 
works,  routing  them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

Towards  evening  the  Federal  army  charged  at  different  points. 
Reno,  with  his  troops,  driving  the  enemy  from  cover  to  cover,  from  , 
Tock  to  rock,  until  they  had  cleared  the  passes.  Hooker  had 
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'engaged  Hill  in  person  at  Turner’s  Gap,  and  repelled  him  after  some 
hard  fighting.  Sumner  was  in  reserve  and  did  not  come  on  the 
field  until  evening,  and  was  therefore  hut  partially  engaged.  This 
saved  the  Irish  brigade  from  participating  much  in  the  battle  of 
South  Mountain.  They  reached  Mount  Tabor  Church,  in  a 
position  to  support  the  right  should  Hill  renew  the  fight  in  the 
morning. 

Hill  was  driven  from  all  his  strong  posts  along  the  mountain, 
and  had  to  fall  back  on  the  main  army,  closely  followed  by  the 
Federal  army,  which  was  now  pouring  through  the  gaps. 

Lee,  finding  a general  engagement  unavoidable,  withdrew  his 
forces  towards  Sharpsburg,  and,  crossing  the  Antietam  River, 
arranged  his  line  of  battle  on  the  west  bank.  On  the  evening  of 
the  same  day  the  advance  of  McClellan’s  army  reached  Keadys* 
Tille,  but  a few  miles  east  of  the  river. 

Battle  of  Antietam. 

The  Antietam  River  joins  the  Potomac  almost  at  right  angles, 
and  is  spanned  by  three  bridges,  the  centre  one  being  on  the  direct 
road  to  Sharpsburg.  The  second  is  about  two  miles  lower  down, 
and  commanded  a road  leading  to  the  Potomac  ; and  the  third, 
about  two  miles  above,  commanded  a road  leading  direct  to 
Hagerstown. 

The  stream  is  fordable  in  many  parts  above  the  upper  bridge. 
The  land  in  the  neighbourhood  is  rather  hilly  and  full  of  bluffs, 
which  afforded  shelter  to  the  defending  force,  and  were  favourable 
positions  for  artillery.  As  I have  said,  at  the  upper  part  of  the 
line  the  river  was  fordable,  and  afforded  free  access  to  an  army. 

McClellan’s  army  followed  up  the  retreat  from  South  Moun- 
tain. General  Richardson’s  division  of  the  Second  Corps,  pressing 
the  rear-guard  with  vigour,  passed  Boonsboro’  and  Keadysville, 
and  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  enemy,  occupying  a strong 
position  a few  miles  beyond  the  latter  place.  The  Irish  Brigade 
had  the  advance  of  Sumner’s  corps,  and,  consequently,  of  the  whole 
army. 

Richardson,  close  on  the  heels  of  the  foe,  halted  and  deployed 
near  Antietam  River,  on  the  right  of  the  Sharpsburg  road. 

The  other  corps  had  not  yet  got  into  position  ; besides,  it  was 
too  late  in  the  day  to  commence  the  battle  : so  the  evening  was 
spent  in  getting  into  line  and  exchanging  artillery  salutes  with  the 
enemy. 

The  enemy’s  artillery  was  posted  on  all  favourable  points,  and 
their  reserves  concealed  behind  the  hills  and  bluffs. 

All  the  approaches  to  the  bridges  were  guarded  with  sharp- 
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shooters  and  artillcrj.  Lee’s  flanks  and  rear  were  protected  by 
the  Antietam  and  Potomac,  while  his  line  of  battle  formed  a 
kind  of  arc,  connecting  the  two  streams. 

Sumner  and  Hooker’s  corps  occupied  the  right,  near  Ready s- 
ville,  on  the  Sharpsburg  turnpike.  Richardson’s  division  was  in 
advance,  and  just  up  to  the  Antietam  River.  General  Sykes’ 
division  of  Porter’s  corps  was  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike,  and  in 
line  with  General  Richardson,  protecting  the  bridge  over  the 
Antietam.  General  Burnside’s  corps  held  the  left  of  the  line. 
General  Mansfield’s  corps  was  massed  in  the  rear  of  Sumner  and 
Hooker.  General  Franklin’s  corps  and  Couch’s  division  held  a 
position  in  front  of  Brownsville.  General  Merrill’s  division  of 
Porter’s  corps  was  en  route  from  Boonsboro’,  and  General 
Humphrey’s  division  of  new  troops  was  marching  from  Frederick, 
Maryland. 

Our  artillery  was  judiciously  posted  on  all  the  hills  command- 
ing the  turnpikes  and  accesses  to  the  river. 

Some  heavy  firing  took  place  early  on  the  16th,  which  con- 
tinued with  more  or  less  intensity  until  towards  noon.  All  the 
morning  was  spent  in  examining  ground,  in  finding  fords,  clearing 
their  approaches,  and  reconnoitring  the  enemy’s  positions. 

About  four  in  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Hooker  was  ordered 
to  cross  Antietam  Creek  at  the  upper  ford  on  the  right,  with  his 
whole  corps,  attack  the  enemy’s  left,  and  occupy  a position  on  their 
flank.  He  crossed  without  opposition,  sent  forward  cavalry  as 
skirmishers,  who  were  speedily  driven  back  ; and  then  advancing 
with  his  whole  force  about  six,  took  possession  of  strong  ground, 
close  to  the  rebels’  left,  and  immediately  became  engaged  with 
artillery  and  infantry.  Darkness  ended  the  fight,  with  slight  loss 
on  either  side.  Hooker  carrying  and  holding  the  woods  from 
which  the  enemy’s  fire  first  came. 

During  the  night,  Mansfield’s  corps,  consisting  of  Williams^ 
and  Green’s  divisions,  crossed  the  Antietam  at  the  same  ford  and 
bridge  as  Hooker. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  the  17th,  the  action  was  commenced 
by  the  skirmishing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves,  and  soon  after 
the  fight  was  renewed  suddenly  and  vehemently,  both  sides  open- 
ing fire  together.  The  number  and  position  of  the  rebel  batteries 
the  evening  before,  had  disclosed  that  they  were  in  great  force  on 
the  right. 

McClellan’s  plan  of  battle  was  briefly  as  follows  : Hooker  was 
to  cross  the  creek  on  the  right,  as  before  stated;  Sumner,  Franklin, 
and  Mansfield  to  co-operate  with  and  sustain  his  attack.  In  front, 
the  batteries  were  to  push  forward  with  infantry  supports,  and  an 
effort  to  be  made  to  carry  the  heights  on  the  left.  Burnside  was 
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to  cross  the  creek  by  the  bridge,  and  attack  the  rebel  right,  mov- 
ing on  Sharpsburg  also,  which  was  in  their  rear,  and  thus  cut  off 
their  retreat.  Porter  and  Sykes  were  held  in  reserve.  The  plan, 
if  successful,  must  result,  not  merely  in  the  defeat,  but  the  destruc- 
tion or  surrender  of  the  rebel  army. 

The  rebel  line  was  formed  on  a crescent-shaped  ridge,  which 
in  front  slopes  down  into  an  undulating  valley,  irregularly  broken 
by  connecting  ranges  of  hills.  Behind  the  crest  the  rebel  forces 
lay  in  uneven  and  strong  positions,  sheltered  by  ridges  and  hills, 
and  especially  strong  in  the  flanks.  Antietam  Creek,  a stream  too 
deep  to  be  forded,  except  in  very  few  places,  sweeps  by  the  base 
of  their  position,  and  protected  it  from  assault. 

McClellan’s  forces  were  first  formed  in  front,  afterwards 
thrown  to  the  right  amd  left.  There  was  little  or  no  ground  on 
our  side  equal  in  height  to  the  rebel  position. 

Ilooker  sustained,  unaided,  the  attack  on  the  rebel  left  for 
nearly  four  hours.  His  line  had  been  formed  the  night  before, 
and  fought  in  the  same  order.  Ricketts’  division  was  on  the  left, 
Meade’s  Pennsylvania  Reserves  in  the  centre.  Doubleday’s  division 
on  the  right.  Meade  gained  ground  in  his  first  attack.  Ricketts 
also  went  forward  through  the  woods  in  his  front,  and  Doubleday, 
with  his  guns,  held  front  against  a heavy  cannonade.  Meade  ad- 
vancing, finally  met  a heavy  body  of  fresh  troops  thrown  suddenly 
and  vigorously  against  him,  and  was  driven  back  over  part  of  the 
ground  he  had  just  won.  Ricketts’  line  was  at  the  same  time  hard 
pressed,  and  became  disordered.  Mansfield  who  had  come  over 
the  creek  the  night  before,  was  ordered  into  the  woods  to  Ricketts’ 
support ; and  Hartsuff’s  brigade,  part  of  Doubleday’s  command, 
v/as  sent  to  sustain  Meade.  Mansfield  took  the  greatest  part  of 
Iiis  troops  to  Ricketts’  help,  but  they  were  unable  to  extend  their 
line,  and,  in  the  effort  to  push  forward  his  men.  General  Mansfield 
was  mortally  wounded.  General  Hartsuff  advanced  to  the  relief 
of  Meade  with  the  Twelfth  and  Thirteenth  Massachusetts,  and 
another  regiment.  The  Pennsylvania  troops  were  retiring  in  haste 
and  some  confusion.  Hartsuff  seized  a bridge  in  front  of  the  field, 
over  which  the  rebels  were  pressing,  and  held  it  in  splendid  style 
for  more  than  half-an-hour  against  a greatly  superior  force.  His 
men  behaved  most  gallantly,  standing  on  this  exposed  ground,  firing 
steadily,  and  never  wavering  once.  General  Harts uff  was  very  soon 
severely  wounded.  His  troops  retained  their  position,  and  finally, 
by  the  precision  and  rapidity  of  their  fire,  compelling  the  enemy  to 
retreat,  instantly  advanced  in  pursuit.  While  they  had  been  en- 
gaged, Hooker  ordered  up  Crawford’s  and  Gordon’s  brigades  to 
their  support.  Hartsuff  retained  the  advance,  and  Crawford  and 
Gordon  followed  them  up.  A rebel  battery  on  the  right,  which 
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had  been  most  annoying  by  an  enfilading  fire,  was  about  the  same 
time  silenced  by  Doubleday’s  guns  ; and  Hooker  ordered  his  whole 
line  forward. 

The  rebels  were  driven  through  the  corn  field  again  into  the 
woods  beyond.  At  this  time,  the  fearless  and  indomitable  Hooker 
received  a shot  in  the  foot  and  was  carried  from  the  field.  The 
fighting  in  Hooker’s  front  was  of  the  most  desperate  nature,  and 
his  losses  were  very  heavy;  but  the  punishment  he  inflicted  on  the 
enemy  was  fearful.  Had  the  enemy  succeeded  in  crushing  his  lines, 
disaster  should  follow.  He  knew  that,  and  desperately  sustained 
his  ground  against  all  odds. 

The  enemy’s  lines  were  screened  by  the  woods,  behind  which 
his  movements  were  concealed,  and  his  batteries  on  the  hill,  and 
rifle-works,  covered  by  the  fire  of  our  artillery  in  front. 

For  about  two  hours  the  battle  raged  with  varied  success,  the 
enemy  endeavouring  to  force  back  our  lines,  and  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  trying  to  take  possession  of  the  line  in  our  front. 

At  about  B o’clock,  Sedgwick’s  division  of  Sumner’s  corps  arrived. 
Crossing  the  ford,  this  division  marched  in  three  columns,  and  on 
reaching  the  scene  of  action  were  halted,  and  changed  front,  form- 
ing three  parallel  lines  by  brigade,  Gorman’s  brigade  in  the  front, 
Dana’s  second,  and  Howard’s  third. 

The  division  then  moved  forward,  under  a heavy  fire  of  mus- 
ketry and  artillery  from  the  enemy’s  lines  on  the  hill.  The  firing 
here  was  terrible,  and  the  column — unable  to  withstand  it — broke 
in  considerable  confusion. 

General  Williams  was  ordered  in  to  support  them,  but  finding 
Sedgwick’s  left  giving  way,  they  had  to  fall  back  to  the  second 
line  of  works.  About  this  time,  Sedgwick,  Dana,  and  Hooker, 
were  seriously  wounded,  and  affairs  began  to  look  critical. 

While  this  contest  was  obstinately  raging  on  the  right,  Sumner 
ordered  French’s  division  to  attack  vigorously,  in  order  to  make 
a diversion  in  favour  of  the  right.  French’s  division  swept  on  the 
enemy,  driving  them  back  for  some  time ; but  his  new  troops  got 
into  some  confusion.  These  be  rallied  as  a reserve,  and  ordered 
Kimball  to  the  front.  The  enemy  occupied  a strong  position  here, 
and  opened  a galling  fire  on  Kimball,  and  a terrific  slaughter 
ensued. 

Richardson’s  division  came  up  on  the  left  of  French.  It  had 
formed  line  in  a valley  or  ravine,  behind  the  high  grounds,  in  the 
followingorder  ; — 

Meagher’s  Irish  Brigade  on  the  right,  Caldwell’s  brigade  on 
his  left,  with  Colonel  Brooke’s  brigade  in  reserve.  As  the  troops 
debouched  on  the  open  plain,  the  enemy  turned  their  artillery 
against  them. 
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General  Meaglier  rode  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  which 
dashed  forward,  in  the  following  order  : — 

The  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  under  Lieutenant- Colonel  James 
Kelly,  occupied  the  right  of  the  Irish  Brigade  ; next  to  them 
were  the  Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts  ; then  the  Sixty-third  New 
York,  Colonel  Burke ; the  Eighty-eighth,  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Patrick  Kelly,  forming  the  left  wing. 

They  marched  up  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  cheering  as  they 
went,  led  by  General  Meagher  in  person,  and  were  welcomed  with, 
cheers  by  French’s  brigade.  The  musketry  firing  at  this  point 
was  the  severest  and  most  deadly  ever  witnessed  before — so 
acknowledged  by  veterans  in  the  service.  Men  on  both  sides  fell 
in  large  numbers  every  moment,  and  those  who  were  eye-witnesses 
of  the  struggle  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for  a single  man  to 
escape.  The  enemy  hei  e at  first  were  concealed  behind  a knoll, 
so  that  only  their  heads  were  exposed.  The  Brigade  advanced  up 
the  slope  with  a cheer,  when  a most  deadly  fire  was  poured  in  by 
a second  line  of  the  enemy  concealed  in  Sharpsburg  Road,  which  at 
this  place  is  several  feet  lower  than  the  surrounding  surface, 
forming  a complete  rifle-pit,  and  also  from  a force  partially  con- 
cealed still  further  to  the  rear. 

At  this  time  the  colour-bearer  in  the  right  wing  advanced 
several  paces  to  the  front,  and  defiantly  waved  his  flag  in  the  faces 
of  the  enemy:  as  if  by  a miracle,  he  escaped  without  serious  injury. 
The  line  of  the  Brigade,  in  its  advance  up  the  hill,  was  broken 
in  the  centre  temporarily  by  an  obstruction,  the  right  wing  having 
advanced  to  keep  up  with  the  colours,  and  fell  back  a short 
distance,  when  General  Meagher  directed  that  a rail  fence,  which 
the  enemy  a few  minutes  before  had  been  fighting  behind,  should 
be  torn  down.  His  men,  in  face  of  a galling  fire,  obeyed  the  order, 
w^hen  the  whole  Brigade  advanced  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  cheering 
as  they  went,  and  causing  the  enemy  to  fall  back  to  their  second 
line — the  St^sburg  Road,  which  is  some  three  feet  lower  than  the 
surrounding  surface. 

In  this  road  were  massed  a large  force  of  infantry,  and  here 
was  the  most  hotly  contested  point  of  the  day. 

The  fight  here  was  terrific.  The  rebels  were  intrenched  and 
screened  in  the  sunken  road,  all  the  time  pouring  a deadly  fire  into 
the  advancing  column  of  the  Brigade.  The  green  flag  was  com- 
pletely riddled,  and  it  appeared  certain  death  to  any  one  to  bear  it, 
for  eight  colour-bearers  had  already  fallen.  The  last  had  fallen, 
and  the  Irish  green  lay  trailing  in  the  dust,  Meagher  cried  out— 
“ Boys,  raise  the  colours,  and  follow  me  ! ” 

Captain  James  McGee,  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  rushed  forward,  and 
crying,  ‘H’ll  follow  you  I ” — seized  the  flag. 
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As  he  raised  it,  a bullet  cut  the  standard  in  two  in  his  hand ; 
and  as  he  again  stooped  down,  another  bullet  tore  through  his  cap. 
Still  he  jumped  up,  waved  the  flag,  shook  it  at  the  rebels,  and 
cheered  on  the  troops,  almost  miraculously  escaping. 

McClellan  viewed  the  battle  from  a hill,  and  anxiously  watched 
the  charge  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

Seeing  the  colours  fall  so  often,  and  the  line  in  temporary  con- 
fusion, an  aid  cried  out^ 

The  day  is  lost,  general — the  Irish  fly  1 ” 

McClellan  looked  on  for  a moment,  and  smilingly  replied — 
“No,  no  ! their  flags  are  up — they  are  charging  1 ” 

The  muskets  were  becoming  red  hot  in  the  men’s  hands,  for 
they  were  three  hours  engaged.  The  men  had  often  to  fling  away 
their  muskets,  and  pick  others  up. 

Another  wild  cheer,  and  on  they  dash,  the  rebel  lines  breaking 
in  their  front.  The  Brigade  was  nearly  cut  away ; it  could  not 
hold  out  much  longer. 

General  Meagher’s  clothes  were  perforated  with  bullets ; his 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  being  stunned  by  the  fall,  had  to 
be  carried  to  the  rear;  while  Lieutenant  Mackey,  of  his  staff, 
received  his  death-wound  when  carrying  out  an  order  of  the 
general’s.  Lieutenant  Gosson’s  horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  a 
second  shot  passed  through  its  nose.  The  poor  animal  had  covered 
himself  and  rider  with  flecks  of  blood,  and  some  called  out — 

“ Gosson,  are  you  badly  wounded?” 

“Not  touched  at  all, my  dear  fellow;  its  only  this  fellow’s  snuffers 
that  are  injured.” 

Lieu  tenant- Colonel  James  Kelly,  of  the  Sixty  ninth,  who 
gallantly  led  the  charge  of  his  regiment,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Fowler,  of  the  Sixty-third,  and  Captain  Shanley  were  wounded, 
while  the  brave  Captain  Cavanagh,  the  gallant  Clooney,  Duffy,  and 
Joyce,  lay  dead  on  the  field,  and  the  hill-side  was  covered  with 
the  dead  and  dying.  No  matter,  the  Irish  Brigade  was  victorious. 
Doctor  Ellis,  in  his  excellent  work,  speaking  of  the  charge,  says : 
“As  the  Irish  Brigade,  led  by  the  gallant  Meagher  himself, 
charged  the  enemy’s  lines,  their  cheers  rose  in  one  great  surge  of 
sound  over  the  noise  of  ba-ttle,  over  the  roar  of  a multitude  of 
artillery,  and  was  heard  far  down  the  lines  to  the  left,  where  Burn- 
side’s boys  were  just  getting  at  it.  Thus  met,  the  rebel  advance 
was  checked  and  broken,  and  they  were  driven  with  awful  slaughter.” 
McClellan  in  his  report  bears  the  following  testimony  to  their 
bravery : 

“Meagher’s  Brigade,  advancing  steadily,  soon  became  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  posted  to  the  left,  and  in  front  of  Koulette’s 
house.  It  continued  to  advance  under  a heavy  fire  nearly  to  the 
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crest  of  the  hill  overlooking  Piper’s  house,  the  enemy  being  posted 
in  a continuation  of  the  sunken  road  and  corn  field  before  referred 
to.  Here  the  brave  Irish  Brigade  opened  upon  the  enemy  a terrific 
musketry  fire.  All  of  General  Sumner’s  corps  vv^as  now  engaged, 
— General  Sedgwick  on  the  right,  General  French  in  the  centre, 
and  General  Richardson  on  the  left. 

The  Irish  Brigade  sustained  its  well-earned  reputation.  After 
suffering  terribly  in  officers  and  men,  and  strewing  the  ground  with 
their  enemies  as  they  drove  them  back,  their  ammunition  nearly 
expended,  and  their  commander.  General  Meagher,  disabled  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  shot  under  him,  this  Brigade  was  ordered  to 
give  place  to  General  Caldwell’s  brigade,  which  advanced  to  a short 
distance  in  its  rear. 

The  lines  were  passed  by  the  Irish  Brigade  breaking  by  com- 
pany to  the  rear,  and  General  Caldwell’s  by  company  to  the  front, 
as  steady  as  on  drill.” 

Did  a commanding  general  ever  bear  higher  testimony  to  the 
service  of  any  brigade  than  this  ? About  one  hundred  and  twenty 
recruits  had  joined  the  Brigade  the  day  previous  to  the  battle,  and 
were  assigned  to  provost-duty,  but  requested  to  be  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  engagement ; fully  seventy-five  of  them  were  either 
killed  or  wounded. 


CHAPTER  XY. 

After  the  Irish  Brigade  gave  place  to  Caldwell’s,  the  latter  con- 
tinued with  determined  gallantry  to  push  the  enemy,  and,  sup- 
ported by  the  Fifty-seventh  and  Sixty-sixth  New  York,  of 
Brookes’  brigade,  Fifth  New  Hampshire,  and  Eighty-first  Penn- 
sylvania, succeeded  in  completely  routing  them. 

Having  gained  the  left,  the  enemy  re-inf orced  the  front  in 
order  to  recover  their  position,  but  were  met  by  Richardson’s 
division,  driving  them  back  until  we  gained  possession  of  Piper’s 
house,  which  was  an  importamt  point. 

General  Richardson  was  conspicuous  at  the  head  of  his  divi- 
sion, and,  while  directing  the  fire  of  Graham’s  battery  from  the 
hill,  was  struck  by  a piece  of  a shell,  and  mortally  wounded. 
Hancock  now  took  command  of  the  division.  Meagher’s  brigade 
was  again  ordered  forward,  and  took  position  in  the  centre  of  the 
line,  which  was  now  close  up  on  the  enemy.  The  Fourteenth 
Connecticut  and  One  Hundred  and  Eighth  New  York  came  up  to 
their  support.  Richardson  had  to  hold  so  strong  and  extended  a 
line,  he  was  able  to  form  but  one  line  of  battle.  Jackson  seeing 
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this,  oftentimes  tried  to  outflank  them,  hut  was  met  by  changing 
front.  The  enemy  again  came  on  in  line,  but  by  this  time  our 
artillery  had  got  into  position,  and  several  batteries  opened  on 
them  with  such  effect  as  to  break  their  lines,  and  drive  them  back  in 
confusion.  This  closed  the  fighting  at  this  part  of  the  field,  which 
was  by  far  the  heaviest  of  the  day. 

Franklin  reached  the  field  of  battle  about  one  o’clock,  and  was 
at  once  sent  to  the  support  of  Hooker  and  Sumner,  and  Colonels 
Irwin’s  and  Brooke’s  brigades  took  up  position  on  the  right  of 
French,  and  soon  became  engaged,  and  prevented  the  enemy  from 
wedging  between  Sedgwick’s  and  French’s  divisions. 

Porter’s  corps,  consisting  of  Sykes’  division  of  regulars  and 
Morrell’s  division  of  volunteers,  held  a position  on  the  east  side 
of  Antietara  creek,  filling  the  interval  between  the  right  wing  and 
Burnside’s  command.  Six  battalions  of  the  regulars  were  thrown 
across  the  Antietam  Bridge  to  drive  in  the  sharpshooters  who 
were  annoying  our  batteries.  Warren’s  brigade,  of  Porter’s 
corps,  was  detached  to  hold  a position  on  Burnside’s  right. 
Slocum’s  division  replaced  a portion  of  Sumner’s  exhausted 
troops.  Burnside’s  corps,  consisting  of  Generals  Cox,  Willcox, 
Hodman,  and  Sturgis’  divisions,  held  the  left  of  the  line,  and  was 
to  support  the  attack  on  the  right  by  a simultaneous  movement, 
with  instructions  to  take  the  bridge  at  all  hazards.  This  was 
accomplished  by  a brilliant  charge  of  the  Fifty-first  New  York 
and  Fifty-first  Pennsylvania  Volunteers.  It  was  followed  by  a 
gallant  advance  of  Burnside’s  corps  upon  a steep  hill  on  which 
Longstreet’s  troops  were  intrenched,  but  were  dislodged,  with 
considerable  slaughter  on  both  sides.  The  enemy  were  re-inforced, 
and  again  retook  the  hill.  The  fighting  here  for  a time  was  very 
severe,  being  one  series  of  assaults  and  counter-assaults — batteries 
captured  and  re-captured — fierce  hand-to-hand  conflicts.  It  was 
near  dark,  and  Burnside  was  hard  pressed,  when  Sturgis’  division 
moved  forward  with  spirit,  checking  the  enemy.  A fierce  war  of 
artillery  echoed  from  both  sides  along  the  field  of  battle. 

About  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men,  and  four 
hundred  pieces  of  artillery,  were  for  fourteen  hours  engaged  in  this 
desperate  battle,  which  saved  the  capital  and  the  nation. 

The  hardest  fighting  of  the  day  was  undoubtedly  in  front  of 
Sumner’s,  Hooker’s,  and  Mansfield’s  corps,  and  their  losses  were 
fearful. 

Sumner’s  loss  was  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine,  near  or 
about  half  its  effective  force.  Hooker’s,  two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  nineteen.  Porter’s,  one  hundred  and  thirty. 
Franklin’s,  four  hundred  and  thirty- eight.  Burnside’s,  two 

thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-three.  Banks’  corps,  one 
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thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-three — making  a grand  total 
of  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-nine.  The  enemy 
officially  acknowledged  a loss  of  about  nine  thousand  ; Sumner’s 
corps  lost  in  officers  alone  forty-one  killed,  and  eighty-nine, 
including  four  general  officers,  wounded,  and  eight  hundred 
and  nineteen  enlisted  men,  killed.  The  loss  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
was  out  of  proportion  high,  but  then  we  must  consider  that  it 
stood  the  fiercest  tempest  of  the  battle  for  nearly  four  hours, 
keeping  several  thousand  men  at  bay. 

The  Sixty-ninth  regiment  had  killed,  Captain  Felix  Duffy, 
Lieutenants  Charles  Williams  and  Patrick  Kelly  ; and  Lieut. -Col. 
James  Kelly,  Lieutenant  Kichard  A.  Kelly,  Captain  Jasper 
Whitty,  Lieutenant  Garret  Neagly,  severely  wounded,  and  Capt. 
T.  L.  Shanly,  mortally. 

Sixty- third.  Killed : — Lieutenants  Patrick  Lydon,  George 

Lynch,  Cadwallader  Smith,  and  Acting  .Major  John  Kavanagh, 
and  Lieutenant  J.  H.  McConnell.  Wounded: — Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Henry  Fowler,  Major  Richard  Bently,  Lieutenant  James 
Mackey,  aid  to  General  Meagher,  mortally.  Captain  Michael 
O’Sullivan,  Captain  P.  J.  Condon,  in  the  thigh.  Lieutenant 
Thomas  W.  Cartwright. 

Eighty-eighth.  Killed  : — Captain  P.  F.  Clooney ; Captain  J... 
O’C.  Joyce.  Wounded: — Adjutant  Turner,  Lieutenant  M.  Egan- 

Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts  had  no  officers  killed  or  wounded, 
as  they  had  the  fortune  to  be  held  in  reserve. 

The  casualties  among  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  enlisted 
men  amounted  to  about  four  hundred  in  all. 

McClellan  sets  down  the  respective  forces  engaged,  as  follo’svs 

His  own  army.  First  Corps,  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-six  ; Second  Corps,  eighteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirteen;  Fifth  Corps,  twelve  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty; 
Sixth  corps,  twelve  thousand  three  hundred ; Ninth  Corps,  thirteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  nineteen;  Twelfth  Corps,  ten  thousaiid 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  ; Cavalry,  four  thousand  three  hundred 
and  twenty : grand  aggregate,  eighty-seven  thousand  one  hundred 
and  sixty-four. 

He  then  makes  the  following  estimate  of  therebel  forces  engaged^. 
General  T.  J.  Jackson’s  corps,  twenty-four  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-eight.  Longstreet’s  corps,  twenty-three  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty-two.  D.  H.  Hill’s  two  divisions,  fifteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  J.  E.  B.  Stuart’s  cavalry,  six  thou- 
sand four  hundred.  Ransom’s  and  Jenkin’s  brigades,  three  thousand. 
Forty-six  regiments  not  included  in  the  above,  eighteen  thousand  four 
hundred  artillery,  estimated  at  four  hundred  guns,  six  thousand.. 
Grand  total,  ninety-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five. 
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Of  generals,  we  had  Mansfield,  Eichardson,  and  Hartsuif  killed, 
and  Hooker,  Duryea,  Dana,  Eodman,  and  Ricketts  wounded. 

The  rebels  had : Stark  and  Branch,  killed — and  Anderson, 
Wright,  Lancton,  Armstead,  Ripley,  Ransom,  and  Jones,  wounded. 

The  troops  lay  beside  their  stacked  arms  on  the  battle-field  all 
night.  The  mournful  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will,  and  the  croaking  of 
the  frogs  in  the  marshes,  mingled  with  the  groans  of  the  dying  and 
wounded,  broke  the  solemn  stillness  that  reigned  over  the  field 
of  carnage. 

The  chaplains  were  quietly  moving  over  the  field  with  lamps 
in  their  hands,  shriving  the  penitent,  and  binding  up  the  wounds 
of  the  suffering.  The  doctors,  too,  were  moving  among  the  groups 
of  the  dead  and  wounded,  stanching  their  wounds,  or  easing  their 
/Sufferings.  The  dead  lay  piled  around  in  all  kinds  of  manner. 

Here  are  two  men,  a Federal  and  rebel  soldier,  with  their 
bayonets  driven  through  each  other’s  breasts ; both  of  them  are 
'dead,  and  their  features  wear  all  the  fierce  expressions  of  the  hate 
and  passion  of  the  conflict. 

Near  them  is  a little  drummer-boy,  of  about  fourteen;  a piece 
of  shell  has  gone  through  his  drum  and  himself  together.  Poor 
’<jhild ! he  has  beaten  his  last  tattoo. 

Some  bodies  are  disfigured  ; they  have  been  either  torn  in 
pieces  by  shells  or  scattered  about  by  the  horses  and  wheels  of 
the  artillery.  Their  clothes  only  keep  the  shattered  remains  to- 
:gether.  The  streams  are  full  of  bodies  : the  wounded  dragged 
themselves  there  to  drink,  fell  in,  and  were  drowned,  while  several 
were  killed  in  crossing.  Dead  and  maimed  horses  lie  about.  Some 
stlil  plunging  and  trying  to  drag  their  broken  limbs  after  them.  The 
poor  animals  look  at  you  most  reproachfully,  as  much  as  to  say : 
I had  nothing  to  do  with  all  this  carnage  ; I was  brought 
here  against  my  will,  and  why  should  I suffer  ? ” 

After  all,  the  physical  sufferings  here  are  not  greater  than  the 
moral  sufferings  of  dear  ones  at  home,  whose  friends  have  been 
engaged  in  the  battle.  They  hear  that  a great  battle  has  been 
fought,  a great  victory  won.  This  is  joyful  news,  indeed ; but 
the  heart  yearns  to  learn  the  fate  of  friends.  Many  a parent, 
wife,  and  sweetheart,  tremblingly  open  the  papers  and  cast  their 
€yes  along  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded.  Alas  ! that  cry  and 
stifled  groan  tells  the  fearful  news.  There  is  mourning  in  that 
house ; mourning  in  many  a house.  North  and  South,  for  the 
soldiers  that  will  never  return.  There  are  broken  hearts,  grey 
hairs,  desolate  homes,  widows  and  orphans,  as  the  price  of  victory. 

There  are  some  whose  names  appear  on  the  paper  among  the 
missing,  and  yet  they  have  not  been  heard  from.  Friends  hope 
that  they  have  been  taken  prisoner.  Comrades  return  from  the 
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■war,  but  can  tell  nothing  about  them.  Plope  grows  into  suspense, 
the  heart  is  sick  of  this  uncertainty.  The  green  leaves  have  be- 
come brown,  the  winter’s  frosts  have  passed  awa.y,  and  the  beauti- 
ful spring  is  smiling  again,  yet  they  have  heard  nothing  from  the , 
long  absent,  but  not  forgotten  soldier. 

No ; they  will  never  hear  from  him  until  that  great  accounting 
day,  when  all  mankind  shall  be  summoned  together,  for  he  dragged 
himself  to  die  beneath  the  shade  of  a tree,  where  his  flesh  was 
picked  by  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  his  bones  have  long  since 
mouldered  into  dust. 

The  army  of  the  Potomac  was  victorious,  and  McClellan 
gravely  weighed  the  chances  of  following  up  the  victory,  and 
renewing  the  attack  on  the  following  morning.  After  anxious 
deliberation  and  a careful  revision  of  the  diminished  numbers  of  our 
army,  and  the  strong  position  held  by  the  enemy,  he  decided  on 
not  risking  any  more.  When  we  consider  the  demoralised  state 
of  the  army  after  Pope’s  campaign,  and  the  short  time  McClellan 
had  to  re-organise  it  and  fit  it  out  with  the  necessary  supplies,  we 
must  feel  grateful  for  his  signal  victory.  Besides,  his  army  was 
severely  handled,  and  the  chances  of  whipping  the  enemy  again 
on  their  own  ground  were  not  too  certain. 

Did  he  succeed,  he  would  certainly  break  up  Lee’s  army ; did 
he  fail  and  get  repulsed,  Washington  was  at  the  mercy  of  Lee, 
and  would  certainly  fall. 

Antietam,  though  not  the  bloodiest,  was  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant battle  of  the  war,  for  the  fall  of  the  national  capital  was 
sure  to  follow  a defeat ; therefore,  the  national  cause  could  suffer 
no  risk  of  defeat.  Lee  fell  back  to  tlie  Virginia  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  where  he  intrenched  himself  in  a position  sufficiently 
strong  to  resist  any  further  attacks. 

Stuart’s  cavalry  had  wheeled  round  to  Williamsport,  and  the 
infantry  was  marching  to  join  him  by  way  of  Winchester.  General 
Couch’s  division,  and  some  cavalry,  were  sent  to  attack  them, 
which  they  did,  driving  them  across  the  river. 

The  rebel  army  did  not  retreat  from  the  battle-field  until  about 
dusk  on  the  evening  of  the  18th.  They  removed  most  of  their 
wounded,  but  left  largo  numbers  of  both  dead  and  wounded  on 
the  field. 

Jackson  covered  the  retreat,  and  on  the  19th  the  whole  army 
had  crossed  the  Potomac.  The  retreat  was  managed  skilfully. 

On  the  20th  McClellan  began  to  move.  Jackson  had  placed  a 
few  batteries  to  cover  the  river.  After  a few  discharges  the  guns 
were  abandoned.  Our  forces  pressed  on,  but  Hill  opened  on  them 
from  the  shelter  of  the  woods,  inflicting  severe  loss  on  a Pennsyl- 
vanian brigade. 
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The  rebel  forces  withdrew,  and  took  up  position  on  the 
Opeqiian,  with  their  left  extending  towards  the  Potomac. 

While  here,  Stuart  made  a bold  dash  on  McClellands  rear,  so 
as  to  draw  his  attention  from  the  retreating  army. 

After  crossing  the  Potomac  at  Harper’s  Ferry,  the  Brigade 
was  encamped  on  Bolivar  Heights.  General  Meagher  had  his 
headquarters  on  a beautiful  rising  ground,  a little  above  the 
junction  of  the  Shenandoah  and  the  Potomac.  Trees  and  shrubs 
w^ere  planted  around,  giving  it  a most  exquisite  appearance,  while 
in  front  lay  a panoramic  view  of  surpassing  grandeur.  Behind 
lay  the  Blue  Ridge  mountains,  and  near  by  rushed  the  Shenan- 
doah to  embrace  the  Potomac.  The  rich  Shenandoah  Valley,  the 
garden  of  Virginia,  extended  far  away  in  the  distance. 

While  encamped  here,  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Heenan,  arrived, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Brigade  under  General  Meagher. 

In  this  lovely  region,  surrounded  by  all  that  could  delight  the 
imagination — a lovely  picturesque  country  with  unrivalled  scenery, 
a sky  of  Italian  blue — the  men  soon  forgot  their  losses,  and  be- 
gan to  enjoy  themselves. 

Soldiers  are  so  accustomed  to  encounter  death  in  every  shape 
and  form,  and  hold  their  lives  by  so  slender  a thread,  that  they 
soon  forget  their  dearest  friends  who  have  fallen.  Racing,  even- 
ing parties,  and  amusements,  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

Y/hile  here,  the  army  was  reviewed  by  the  President,  accom- 
panied by  his  stall,  General  Gorman  of  Illinois,  General  Sully  of 
Minnesota,  and  other  distinguished  parties. 

The  President,  accompanied  by  General  McClellan,  and  other 
generals,  rode  along  the  lines,  and  was  received  with  cheers. 

They  next  rode  over  the  battle-field  of  Antietam. 

General  Sumner  had  gone  home  on  sick-leave,  and  was  pre- 
sented with  an  address  by  the  general  and  officers  of  the  Brigade, 
to  which  he  replied  in  a most  complimentary  style. 

Major-General  Couch  took  command  of  the  corps  in  his  absence, 
and  Hancock  of  the  division.  The  Brigade  was  sent  out  on  a 
reconnoissance  as  far  as  Charleston,  but  met  no  opposition,  and 
again  returned  to  Bolivar  Heights.  About  the  5th  of  November 
the  army  broke  camp  around  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  commenced 
inarching  through  the  gaps  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  While  at  Bolivar 
Heights  the  following  promotions  were  made  in  the  Brigade : — 

Headquarters  Irish  Brigade,  Second  Corps, 

Hancock’s  Division,  Army  op  tiik  Fotojtac, 

In  Camp  on  Bolivar  Heights,  Harper’s  Ferry,  Va. 

(General  and  Special  Orders,  No.  1.) 

The  brigadier-general,  commanding  this  Brigade,  feels  truly  gratified  in 
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officially  announcing  that  Lieutenant-Colonel  Patrick  Kelly,  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  N.  Y.  V.,  the  fourth  regiment  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  has  been  appointed 
and  commissioned  as  the  colonel  of  that  regiment. 

Major  James  Quinlan  has  been  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant-Colonelcy  of 
the  Eighty-eighth  N.  Y.  V.,  and  has  received  his  commission  as  second 
highest  officer  of  the  same  regiment. 

Captain  William  Horgan  has  been  commissioned  as  major  of  the  Eighty- 
eighth  N.  Y,  V. 

The  brigadier-general,  in  promulgating  these  appointments,  takes  the 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  gallant  Eighty-eighth  in  having  perma- 
nently, in  superior  command,  officers  of  proved  capacity  and  courage — 
officers  who  have  never,  in  any  instance,  failed  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duty,  and  who,  under  the  most  exacting  and  desperate  circumstances,  have 
heen  true  to  the  honour  of  their  regiment,  the  reputation  of  the  Brigade,  and 
the  hopes  and  pride  of  the  Irish  race. 

The  brigadier-general  feels  most  happy  in  the  assurance  given  to  him  in 
those  appointments,  that  soldiers  discharging  their  duties  with  fidelity  and 
spirit,  M’ith  promptitude,  cheerfulness,  enthusiasm,  and  courage,  will  meet 
with  the  recognition  they  deserve;  and  it  will  be  the  earnest  and  zealous  en- 
deavour of  the  brigadier-general  to  see  that  such  soldiers  under  his  command, 
from  the  humblest  to  the  highest  in  rank,  shall  have  the  honourable  re- 
ward which  their  services  and  devotion  shall  entitle  them  to  receive. 

By  order  of  F.  T.  Meagher,  Brigadier  General. 
Thomas  O’Neil,  Major  and  Acting  Adjutant-General. 

Headquarters  Sixty-Third  Regiment,  N.  Y.  V., 

Camp  on  Bolivar  Heights,  Va.,  October  27,  1862. 

(Regimental  order.  No.  10.) 

The  following  named  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  having  been 
recommended  by  their  commanding  officer.  Captain  Joseph  O’Neil,  for 
bravery  on  the  battle-field,  are  commissioned  by  his  Excellency,  Governor 
Morgan,  and  assigned  to  duty  as  follows  : 

First-Lieutenant  Jeremiah  McDonough,  to  be  captain  Company  E,  vice 
Prendergast,  w’ith  rank  from  SeptemLer  17,  1862. 

First -Lieutenant  John  H.  Gleeson,  to  be  captain  Comi^any  B,  vice 
Warren,  with  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

First-Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  Cartwright,  to  be  captain  Company  D, 
vice  Tobin,  resigned,  with  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

Second-Lieutenant  Thomas  Tuoiiy,  to  be  captain  Company  I,  vice 
Kavanagh,  killed  in  action,  with  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

Second-Lieutenant  Richard  P.  Moore,  to  be  first-lieutenant  Company  II, 
vice  Gleeson,  promoted,  with  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

Second- Lieutenant  James  J.  McCormack,  to  be  first-lieutenant  Company 
I,  vice  Meehan,  with  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

Second-Lieutenant  P.  Gormley,  Jr.,  to  be  first-lieutenant  Company  A, 
vice  McDonough,  promoted,  with  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

Sergeant-Major  William  Quirk,  to  be  first-lieutenant  Company  G,  vice 
Cartwright,  promoted,  Avith  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

First-Sergeant  William  Taylor,  to  be  first-lieutenant  Company  C,  vice 
Ryan,  with  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

First-Sergeant  Timothy  Murray,  to  be  second-lieutenant  Company  A, 
vice  Tuohy,  promoted,  with  rank.from  September  17,  1862. 

First-Sergeant  William  Higgins,  to  be  second-lieutenant  Company  C, 
vice  Russell,  declined  re-appointment,  with  rank  from  July,  1862. 
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First-Sergeant  Laurence  Daidy,  to  be  second-lieutenant  Company  D, 
vice  McCormack,  promoted,  with  rank  from  September  16,  1862. 

Sergeant  Miles  McDonald,  to  be  second-lieutenant  Company  F,  vice 
Leyden,  killed  in  action,  with  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

Sergeant  Patrick  H.  Riordan,  to  be  second-lieutenant  Company  C,  vice 
Moore,  promoted,  with  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

First-Sergeant  Michael  Grogan,  to  be  second-lieutenant  Company  K, 
vice  McConnell,  killed  in  action,  with  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

Sergeant  William  Daley,  to  be  second-lieutenant  Company  I,  vice 
Gormley,  promoted,  with  rank  from  September  17,  1862. 

- By  order  of  Joseph  O’Neil,  Captain  Commanding  Sixty- third  N.  Y.  V, 

Approved Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  Brigadier-General  Commanding 
Irish  Brigade. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

They  fight,  and  fall,  and  bleed, 

And  mingle  blood  with  blood  ; 

A prayer  ascends  to  heaven — a sigh — 

God,  our  flag,  Ireland,  liberty  ! — they  die. 

Gkeat  excitement  was  created  throughout  the  army  by  the 
announcement  that  McClellan  was  again  relieved  from  command, 
and  replaced  by  General  Burnside.  The  feeling  was  so  intensely 
bitter  at  this  change  that  several  officers  tendered  their  resigna- 
tions. ‘‘Little  Mac  ” was  a great  favourite  with  the  army — his 
very  name  was  a talisman.  After  saving  the  capital — after  Pope’s 
disastrous  campaign — the  Administration  and  War  Department 
now  threw  him  aside,  tie  was  the  only  general  in  whom  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  had  confidence,  until  Grant  turned  up  ; and 
old  veteran  officers  and  soldiers  ought  to  be  better  judges  in 
military  matters  than  politicians. 

The  reason  adduced  for  relieving  General  McClellan  was,  that 
he  would  not  advance  into  Virginia.  SiiiQe  the  battle  of  Antie- 
tara  scarcely  a day  passed  that  some  important  movement  was  not 
taking  place.  Besides,  General  McClellan  allowed  his  weary 
troops  time  to  recruit,  while  he  was  getting  forward  supplies  and 
making  preparations  for  the  next  campaign. 

On  receipt  of  the  official  order,  relieving  him  from  command, 
General  McClellan  issued  an  address  to  his  soldiers,  informing 
them  that  the  command  now  devolved  on  General  Burnside,  and 
taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  them. 

The  generals  of  the  array  waited  on  him  to  pay  their  parting 
respects,  and  the  day  he  left  the  army  lined  the  roads  to  show 
their  respect  and  bid  him  farewell. 
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The  feeling  ran  so  high  that  several  officers  resigned.  In  the 
Ii'isli  Brigade  some  had  tendered  their  resignations,  which  General 
Meagher  promptly  declined,  and  issued  an  official  order  denouncing 
such  a course.* 

AYhile  at  Warrenton  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  was 
added  to  the  Brigade,  thus  giving  General  Meagher  the  command 
of  six  veteran  regiments,  namely  : the  Sixty-third,  Sixty-ninth, 
and  Eighty- eighth  New  York ; the  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty- 
ninth  Massachusetts,  and  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Penn- 
sylvania. 

About  the  middle  of  November  the  Brigade  moved  to  Falmouth? 
and  was  joined  by  a number  of  recruits. 

The  winter  had  set  in  ; cold  and  bleak  winds  whistled  over  the 
fields  of  Virginia,  and  the  soldiers,  imagining  that  they  had  gone 
into  winter  quarters,  prepared  comfortable  huts.  Of  this  pleasing 
hope  they  were  soon  disabused. 

The  Press  and  the  War  Department  had  loudly  called  on 
McClellan  to  move  forward  and  crush  the  rebel  army.  Because 
lie  did  not  do  so  he  was  relieved  by  Burnside.  Burnside  should 
now  do  something  to  please  his  friends.  He  resolved  to  make  some 
movement — no  matter  how  desperate — no  matter  though  an  army 
should  be  sacrificed.  In  fact,  Burnside  was  hounded  on  to  it,  and 
readily  became  a v/illing  tool  in  order  to  wear  the  brief  honours 
of  commander-in-chief.  Burnside  moved  his  army  to  the  lower 
Pappahanuock.  This,  perhaps,  was  a wise  move,  for  it  gave  him 
two  modes  of  transportation,  one  by  water  to  Aquia  Creek,  the 
other  by  railway. 

On  the  march  from  Warrenton  to  Falmouth,  General  Hancock 
had  issued  orders  to  respect  all  private  property. 

This  was  all  very  good,  but  hungry  men  did  not  relish  it.  A 
certain  regiment  of  the  Brigade,  passing  by  a fine  field  of  turnips, 
helped  themselves  liberally,  both  the  colonel  and  chaplain  setting 
the  example.  Plancock  chanced  to  pass  at  the  time,  and  there  were 
the  men,  with  the  green  stalks  of  turnips  in  their  hands  and  the 
roots  in  their  mouths,  most  comfortably  crunching  away  at  them, 
while  their  pockets  and  haversacks  were  loaded  with  them,  giving 
the  regiment  the  appearance  of  one  huge  moving  evergreen. 

Hancock  stormed,  and  swore,  and  rode  up  to  the  colonel.  It 
happened  that  the  colonel  and  chaplain  were  flanked  on  each  side 
with  turnips,  while  they  hung  like  garlands  from  the  saddles,  and 
they  were  actually  in  the  act  of  eating  them  at  the  time. 

Are  you  the  colonel  of  this  regiment,  sir  f’ 

Yes,”  muttered  the  other,  with  a huge  piece  of  turnip  in  his 
mouth. 


See  Appendix. 
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“Did  you  know  my  orders  to  respect  private  property?” 

“Yes,  general,  but  the  men  were  hungry,  and  we  thought  it 
no  harm  to  take  a few  turnips.” 

“ A few, indeed!  and  your  worthy  chaplain  has  joined  in  helping 
himself  to  his  neighbour’s  property.  Colonel,  I place  you  under 
arrest.  Send  your  sword  to  my  quarters.” 

The  colonel  did  send  the  sword,  but  retained  the  scabbard,  as 
there  was  nothing  said  about  it,  and  marched  about  with  it  dangling 
at  his  side.  The  general  returned  the  sword  after  a few  days. 

When  nearing  Hartwood  Church,  the  Irish  Brigade  was  ordered 
by  Sumner  to  advance  up  the  road  towards  Falmouth,  to  see  if  any 
of  the  enemy  should  be  there.  As  they  did  so,  the  enemy 
revealed  a battery  beyond  the  river.  Sumner  ordered  them  to  charge 
upon  it.  They  plunged  into  the  Rappahannock,  dashed  across  it, 
flung  themselves  on  a battery  of  the  enemy,  capturing  two  guns. 
As  they  dashed  at  it  they  gave  one  Irish  cheer,  kicked  over  kettles, 
frying-pans,  coffee-pots,  and  every  thing  in  their  way.  The  enemy 
fled  without  firing  a shot.  Hancock  cried  out,  “ General  Meagher, 
I have  never  seen  any  thing  so  splendid.” 

On  the  17th  of  November  General  Sumner  appeared  before 
Fredericksburg,  and  demanded  a surrender  of  the  place.  This  was 
followed  by  Burnside  himself  demanding  a surrender  on  the  21st, 
and,  after  this  heroic  display,  did  nothing  more.  The  enemy  were 
all  the  time  strongly  fortifying  the  hill,  building  forts  and  estab- 
lishing batteries. 

Burnside  gave  them  near  a month’s  notice  before  he  began  the 
slaughter  of  the  13th  December ; and  they  were  consequently  well 
prepared. 

Had  he  attacked  the  place  when  he  first  appeared  before  it, 
there  was  little  force  there  to  oppose  him,  as  the  left  wing  of  Lee’s 
army,  under  Jackson,  had  not  yet  arrived,  and  the  enemy  had  not 
thrown  up  fortifications. 

Both  sides  picketed  the  Rappahannock,  the  men  being  separ- 
ated only  by  the  river.  Amusing  scenes  and  conversations  occurred 
between  the  men  on  both  sides ; and  they  often  passed  over  to  one 
another  in  canoes  or  by  wading  the  river,  in  order  to  carry  on  a 
little  traffic. 

“How  are  you  to-day,  Yank?”  was  the  usual  morning  salute. 

“ I reckon  I feel  rather  cold,  Johnny  ; I’d  like  a nip.” 

“Any  coffee,  Yank?”  and  the  reb  would  hold  up  a canteen  of 
the  ardent. 

“ Plenty ; and  tobacco  too.” 

Thus  a trade  was  established,  and  either  party  would  manage 
to  cross  over. 

It  often  happened  that  old  friends  and  relatives  met  this  way. 
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I heard  of  a case  where  a rebel  picket  crossed  over  to  traffic. 
One  of  our  pickets  chanced  to  be  an  old  enemy  of  his. 

As  soon  as  he  saw  him,  he  jumped  up  from  the  fire,  his  eyes 
glaring,  and  exclaimed : 

‘‘  lla,  Ned  Haskin,  you  cowardly  basta^'d,  I have  you  now. 
You  know  me — aye,  Ned!  you  know  how  you  treated  me  iu  Nor- 
folk, when  you  thought  to  take  my  life,  you  worthless  S[)awn,  you  P 

The  infuriated  man  drew  his  bayonet ; the  other  did  the  same  ; 
iind  before  those  around  could  interfere,  they  were  stabbing  and 
cutting  one  another  savmgely.  Soon  Haskin  fell ; the  other  rolled 
over  him,  burying  his  bayonet  in  his  breast.  Haskiii’s  friends  on 
the  other  side  looked  on  for  a moment,  and,  seeing  their  comrade 
fall,  took  deliberate  aim  and  fired,  killing  or  wounding  every 
around. 

This  is  the  worst  feature  though,  for  often  hacUnage  and  joke 
Vv^cre  freely  exchanged. 

What’s  the  news  to-day,  Yank?  ” was  the  inquiry  by  a rebel 
picket  one  morning. 

Stirring  news,  Johnny  reb  ; there  is  a great  breaking  out  in 
New  York.” 

You  don’t  say  so  ; the  people  all  up  in  arms  f ” queried  the 
•delighted  reb. 

Oh,  not  at  all,”  exclaimed  Paddy ; “ it’s  only  a breaking 
out  of  the  measles.” 

Paddy  hadn’t  the  joke  always  on  his  side,  as  the  following 
story  testifies  : 

‘‘  How  are  ye,  rebs,  this  blessed  cowld  morning  ?”  asked  an 
Irishman,  good-naturedly. 

“Oh,  we  don’t  feel  good  to-day,”  was  the  reply,  “we  have 
suffered  an  awful  loss  : Jackson  has  resigned!” 

“ Arrah.  v.dnst ! is  that  true?  An’  what  the  deuce  madp  him 
resign  ?”  asked  Paddy,  highly  delighted  at  the  news,  for  there 
was  no  general  in  the  Confederacy  more  dreaded  than  Stonewall 
Jackson. 

“ Oh,  yei* , he  resigned  because  they  removed  his  commissary- 
general,  and  he  would  not  stand  it.” 

“ His  jommissary-general,  eh  ! then  who  was  he  ? ” 

“ General  Banks,”  was  the  sarcastic  reply. 

On  the  second  of  December  took  place  the  interesting  ceremony 
of  confiding  the  tattered  battle-stained  flags,  under  which  the 
Brigade  won  such  universal  applause  in  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
to  the  custody  of  Daniel  Devlin,  Esq.,  City  Chamberlain  and 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  JVIr 
Devlin’s  unwavering  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  Brigade 
rendered  him  the  most  fitting  person  to  be  their  temporary  cus* 
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todian.  The  trust  could  not  be  confided  to  a more  deserviujr 
gentleman  or  a truer  friend.  Captain  James  E.  M’Gree,  who  h ad 
honourably  distinguished  himself  in  their  defence,  was  deputed  by 
General  Meagher  to  bring  the  flags  to  New  York,  and  deliver 
them  to  Mr.  Devlin. 

The  flags  were  delivered  to  Mr.  Devlin  at  his  country  seat,. 
Manhattanville,  where  a committee  of  American  gentlemen  were- 
to  present,  in  return,  a new  set  of  colours.  These  were  to  be 
purely  the  gift  of  Americans,  in  appreciation  of  the  Irish  Brigade^ 
Mr.  Spalding  was  the  promoter  of  this  very  handsome  token  of 
American  gratitude  for  Irish  valour  in  defence  of  the  republic. 

A number  of  distinguished  gentlemen  were  invited  on  tho 
occasion,  among  whom  were  his  Grace,  Archbishop  Hughes,  and 
his  secretary.  Rev.  Mr.  McNeirny  ; George  Law,  Esq  ; Hon. 
Judges  C.  P.  Daly  and  H.  Hilton,  of  the  Common  Pleas;  James 
T.  Brady,  Esq.  ; John  Savage,  Esq.  ; Hon.  James  Brooks;  Ilon.. 
August  Belmont,  Minister  to  the  Netherlands  under  President 
Pierce;  John  E.  Devlin,- Esq. ; Bartholomew  O'Connor,  Esq.;. 
Stephen  Massett,  Esq. ; H.  F.  Spaulding,  Esq. ; Shepherd  Knapp, 
Esq. ; J.  B.  Nicholson,  Esq.  ; Dr.  Ives,  John  Bryan,  Esq.  ; E.. 
C.  Donnelly,  Esq. ; J.  Devlin,  Esq.  ; H.  L.  Hoguet,  Esq. ;. 
Samuel  Babcock,  Esq.  ; Rev.  Michael  McKenna,  of  Derry,. 
Ireland ; C.  Lamont,  Esq.  ; and  others. 

The  following  were  the  officers  present,  some  of  whom  were- 
home  on  sick-leave,  and  some  on  recruiting  duty  : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Kelly,  Captains  Leddy,  Whitty> 
McGee,  Nagle,  Carr,  Moi'oney,  Lieutenant  J.  Gosson,  Adjiitant 
Smith,  of  the  Sixty-ninth  ; Captains  Egan,  O’Brien,  and  Lieu- 
tenants  Gallagher,  Emmet,  and  Wall,  of  the  Eighty-eighth  ; and 
Captains  John  C.  Lynch,  Gleeson,  and  Tracy,  of  the  Sixty-third; 
and  Lieutenant  Giles,  of  the  old  Sixty-ninth. 

The  presentation  of  the  old  flags  to  Mr.  Devlin  was  made  by 
Captain  McGee  on  the  part  of  General  Meagher.  In  the  delivery 
of  them  he  made  a most  effective  address,  direct  and  soldierly,  re- 
ferring to  the  injunctions  given  to  those  who  carried  them  away ; 
but  leaving  to  others  to  say  how  they  had  been  defended.  He 
paid  a worthy  tribute  to  Mr.  Devlin,  who,  on  receiving  the 
colours,  said : 

“ Captain  McGee  and  officers  of  the  deputation  from  the  Irish 
Brigade, — You  will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I feel  a peculiar 
pride  in  being  made  the  custodian,  however  temporarily,  of  these 
immortal  flags.  I saw  them  when  in  their  maiden  beauty  they 
first  floated  upon  the  breeze,  and  were  presented  to  the  several 
regiments  of  the  Brigade,  some  twelve  short  months  ago.  It  was 
with  pride  and  hope,  and  an  anxiety  almost  akin  to  apprehension, 
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that  I beheld  them  borne  by  your  standard-bearers  through  our 
great  thoroughfares,  amid  the  cheers  and  blessings  of  coiuitless 
multitudes.  At  Castle  Garden,  tliey  and  the^  brave  hearts  that 
surrounded  them  disappeared  from  my  view  ; but  1 have  fol- 
lowed them  with  the  anxious  though  confident  eyes  of  my 
heart  in  their  every  movement,  in  the  camp,  tlie  siege,  and  the 
battle-field,  from  that  day  to  this.  To  this  most  glorious 
day,  when  they  are  restored  to  us,  and  stand  before  us,  as 
does  the  remnant  of  the  Grand  Army  cf  the  Potomac  before 
the  nation — without  a single  stain  of  defeat,  dishonour,  or  re- 
proach— immortal.  Oh,  could  these  war-worn  fiigs  but  tell  us, 
what  they  have  witnessed  on  the  hard-contested,  hard-won  fields 
over  which  they  were  borne  triumphant ; could  they  but  tell  us 
how  the  boys,  with  buoyant  heart  and  ready  hand,  by  day  and 
night,  incoldand  storm,  applied  themselves  to  the  exhausting  labours 
of  the  siege  ; how  when  death  had  thinned  their  ranks  and  quenched 
their  joyous  spirits,  the  remnant  few  were  still  prepared,  at  the 
word  of  their  gallant  leader,  to  rush  with  unfaltering  step  upon  the 
assailing  foe  ! Oh,  could  these  tattered  flags  but  tell  us  how  often, 
when  the  storm  of  battle  raged  to  its  very  height — when  comrades 
had  fallen  in  frightful  hea})S  on  every  side,  and  other  flags  had  been 
stricken  down  or  had  disappeared  in  the  grasp  of  a hostile  hand, 
and  hope  seemed  fast  receding  on  the  swelling  tide  of  blood,  they 
-w^re  still  borne  aloft,  as  it  were  with  new-born  strength,  were  seen 
far  and  wide  to  beckon  on  and  on  to  the  point  of  deadliest  encounter ; 
and  could  they  tell  us  how,  as  the  tumult  of  the  onset  ceased  and 
the  smoke  of  the  battle  swept  from  the  plain,  they  still  were  seen 
aloft  waving  in  triumph,  amid  the  shouts  of  victory,  then  would 
not  every  Irish  and  every  patriotic  heart  swell  with  honest  pride, 
and  be  eager  to  offer  on  the  altar  of  his  country’s  welfare  a new 
tribute  in  honour  of  the  Irish  Brigade  ? Oh,  gentlemen,  I cannot 
express  to  you  in  words  the  feelings  of  pride  and  gratitude  that  fill 
my  heart  for  the  service  you  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  our 
country,  and  the  lustre  and  the  glory  you  have  shed  upon  our  native 
land  and  race.  And  now  the  old  flags  are  here  before  us  to  inspire 
anew  our  patriotism,  and  receive  our  grateful  thanks.  Lot  us  never 
forget  the  brave  fellows  who  are  still  exposed  to  the  perils  and 
hardships  of  the  field.  And  it  would  be  a pleasing  duty  could  I 
place  them  in  some  Chapel  of  the  Invalides — as  at  Paris — where 
the  worshippers,  as  they  cast  an  eye  there,  might,  in  the  spirit  of 
our  Church,  utter  a prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Mercy  for  the  happy 
repose  of  the  brave  spirits  who,  with  short  shrift,  fell  beneath  them. 
I beg  you,  gentlemen,  to  convey  to  your  gallant  general  and  his 
Brigade  the  assurance  that  I shall  guard  these  mute  witnesses  of 
your  glorious  deeds  as  a sacred  trust.  These  gentlemen,  as  I havo 
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already  intimated,  were  your  maiden  dags.  They  have  fidfliled 
their  destiny,  and  now  you  are  to  receive  from  other  friendly  hands, 
and  in  presence  of  the  illustrious  chief  under  whose  guidance  your 
honours  have  been  won,  flags  which  are  new  indeed,  but  which  will 
be  endeared  to  you  by  the  record  within  their  folds,  of  all  the 
noble  achievements  that  were  witnessed  by  those  which  you  have 
now  committed  to  our  keeping.  When,  in  the  contest  which  to  all 
human  view  must  be  again  renewed,  your  eye  shall  catch  a glimpse 
of  the  thrilling  names  of  Fair  Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  and  above  all, 
Antietam,  let  them  serve  as  so  many  trumpet  tongues  to  stir  your 
souls  to  final  victory.  And  let  your  watchword  and  battle-cry  be : 

‘ The  Union,  our  Nation,  and  Ireland  for  ever !’  ” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Devlin’s  speech,  Henry  F.  Spaulding, 
Esq.,  proceeded  to  present  the  new  flags  in  the  following  language : 
“ Lieutenant-Colonel  Kelly  and  Oihcers  of  the  Irish  Bingade — 
We  are  delegated  (and  are  glad  to  avail  ourselves  of  this  occasion) 
to  present  new  colours  to  the  Sixty-Ninth,  Eighty-eighth,  and  Sixty- 
third  regiments.  New  York  Volunteers,  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  with 
the  names  of  the  battles  in  which  they  have  won  distinction  inscribed 
upon  them.  Here  are  your  green  flags  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
Allow  us,  American-born  citizens,  to  present  them  in  grateful 
commemoration  of  the  gallant  deeds  of  your  Brigade  in  the  army 
of  the  Potomac,  on  the  battle-fields  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  in 
the  war  to  maintain  the  national  domain  and  the  honour  and 
integrity  of  the  American  Union.  They  are  intended  to  replace 
the  old  flags  which  you  have  borne  so  long  with  honour, 
and  wliich  you  have  just  returned  to  the  donors  all  battle- 
torn  and  riddled.  When  you  unfurl  those  new  banners  to  Gen. 
Meagher,  say  to  him,  for  us,  that  his  brilliant  and  heroic  conduct, 
and  that  of  the  Irish  Brigade  under  his  command,  win  the  un- 
qualified praise  of  all.  Tell  his  brave  soldiers  that  they  would  be 
yet  prouder  could  they  see  with  what  enthusiasm  their  services  arc 
appreciated.  On  the  soil  of  their  adoption  they  have  added  fresh 
and  enduring  pages  to  the  chivalric  history  of  their  native  land. 
Take,  then,  these  standards.  We  intrust  them  to  you,  as  did  your 
fellow-countrymen  the  first,  knowing  that  so  long  as  any  of  you 
are  left  to  guard  them,  they  will  defy  captivity  and  dishonour ; 
and  may  the  ‘sunburst’  on  the  flag  of  Erin  prove  prophetic  of 
that  peace  which  shall  soon  break  gioilously  through  the  storm  of 
war  which  now  desolates  our  beloved  country.  Then  shall  old 
Erin’s  harp  be  tuned  afresh  to  the  proud  song  of  ‘ The  Jjand  of  the 
Free  and  the  Home  of  the  Brave.’  Then  shall  we  represent  ‘ one 
country,  one  constitution,  one  destiny.’  ” 

Mr.  Spaulding’s  remarks,  delivered  as  they  were  with  feeling 
and  earnestness,  were  enthusiastically  received  by  the  olliccrs. 
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Tbc  wound  in  Lieutenant-Colonel  Kelly’s  jaw  preventing  liim  from 
responding,  Captain  M‘Gee  was  appointed  to  that  duty,  of  which  he 
accpiitted  himself  most  happily.  Captain  M‘Gee  saidin  his  remarks  : 
General  Meagher  never  asks  his  men  to  share  any  dangers 
winch  he  himself  is  not  the  first  to  brave.  He  never  says,  ‘There’s 
something  to  be  done — go  do  it,’  but,  ‘Come  on,  boys,  follow  m.e!”’ 
A banquet  of  the  most  magnificent  description  was  provided 
by  the  bounteous  hospitality  of  Mr.  Devlin,  and  round  his  board 
many  dear  reminiscences  amd  patriotic  sentiments  were  evoked  in 
toasts  and  speeches  by  the  host,  Judge  O’Connor,  John  Bryan, 
John  JSavage,  and  others. 


Battle  of  Fuedericksbuiig. 


Fredericksburg  is  situated  in  a basin,  with  a range  of  hills 
girding  it  on  the  side  occupied  by  the  rebels.  Lee  had  thrown  up 
very  strong  entrenchments,  which,  added  to  the  natural  strength 
of  the  place,  rendered  it  almost  impregnable  to  an  assault.  The 
Confederate  army  was  posted  in  the  following  order : 

Longstreet,  with  Ransom’s,  McLaws’,  and  Picket’s  divisions, 
held  the  left  of  the  line.  Anderson’s  division  held  Marye’s  Hill, 
against  which  the  Brigade  charged.  Unfortunately,  there  were 
several  Irish  regiments  in  this  division,  and  v/ere  thus  pitted 
against  their  countrymen.  Hood  extended  to  the  railroad  and 
connecting  with  the  right,  which  was  held  by  Ambrose,  Hill  and 
Early,  with  Stuart’s  mounted  division,  light  artillery  and  infantry, 
protecting  the  extreme  right  and  left. 

D.  II.  Hill  was  held  in  reserve. 

The  Washington  Artillery  corps  held  position  on  Marye’s  and 
Lee’s  Heighp. 

Burnside’s  plan  of  battle  was  to  throw  his  right,  comprising 
Sumner’s  command,  across  the  river  at  Fredericksburg  and  United 
States  Ford,  to  attack  Marye’s  Heights,  Hooker  to  demonstrate 
heavily  on  the  centre,  while  Franklin  would  cross  down  the  river, 
and  try  to  flank  the  enemy’s  left. 

The  movement  commenced  on  the  night  of  the  10th  December. 
During  that  night  the  pontoons  were  conveyed  to  the  river,  and 
one  hundred  and  forty-three  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  in 
position  opposite  the  city.  At  five  o’clock  next  morning,  the 
pontoon-train,  in  charge  of  the  Seventeenth  and  Fiftieth  New  York 
Engineers,  and  under  command  of  General  Woodbury,  proceeded 
to  the  river  bank,  where,  wnth  infantry  supports,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  throw  three  bridges  across  the  river — one  at  the  point 
where  the  railroad  bridge  formerly  crossed,  and  two  more  opposite 
the  city,  but  nearer  Falmouth.  The  pontooniers  had  succeeded  in 
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partially  constructing  the  bridges,  when  the  rebels  suddenly  opened 
a very  brisk  and  deadly  fire  of  musketry  from  along  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  the  windows  of  the  houses,  compelling  a cessation  of 
the  work.  The  planks  and  boats  were  riddled  by  every  volley. 
Once  more  they  were  compelled  to  withdraw,  and  they  fell  back 
to  the  cover  of  the  ridge  of  hills  running  parallel  with  the  river. 

Our  artillery  opened  with  terrific  effect  upon  the  houses  in 
which  the  rebel  sharpshooters  were  concealed.  After  the  first  fire 
they  became  untenable  by  the  rebel  riflemen,  who  retreated  to  the 
rear  of  the  town,  where  they  took  shelter  behind  the  as  yet 
unharmed  buildings. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  the  bridges  could  not  be  built 
till  a party  could  be  thrown  over  to  clean  out  the  rebels  and 
cover  the  bridge-head.  For  this  mission  General  Burnside  called 
for  volunteers,  and  Colonel  Hall,  of  Fort  Sumter  fame,  im- 
mediately responded.  The  Seventh  Michigan  and  Nineteenth 
Massachusetts,  two  small  regiments,  numbering  in  all,  about  four 
hundred  men,  Avere  selected  for  the  purpose. 

Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  or  more  gallant  than  the 
execution  of  tliis  daring  feat.  A landing  was  soon-  effected,  and 
then  a vigorous  bayonet-charge  drove  out  the  rebel  riflemen,  not, 
however,  before  a number  of  them  were  killed  and  about  one 
hundred  made  prisoners.  The  loss  of  the  gallant  volunteers  was 
trifling.  In  less  than  half-an-hour  after  the  bridge  was  completed, 
and  the  head  of  the  column  of  the  right  grand  division,  consisting 
of  General  Howard’s  command,  ivas  moving  upon  it  over  the 
Ilappahannock.  A feeble  attempt  from  the  rebel  batteries  was 
made  to  shell  the  troops  in  crossing,  but  it  failed  to  inflict  any 
material  damage. 

On  Friday  morning  a dense  fog  hid  every  thing  from  view. 
The  troops  commenced  n>oving  at  an  early  hour,  Major-General 
Sumner’s  grand  division  leading  the  way  over  in  front  of  the  city, 
followed  by  Major-General  Hooker’s  division. 

At  a qua  iter  past  nine  the  first  gun  was  fired. 

At  a ({liar ter  past  two  the  rebels  opened  with  all  the  guns 
posted  on  the  iirst  ridge  of  hills.  Their  main  fire  was  directed 
upon  the  city,  which  was  filled  Avith  our  troops.  Those  guns 
which  Avere  posted  on  the  left  of  the  ridge  Avere  opened  on  the 
large  body  of  troops  which  crossed  on  the  tAVO  lower  bridges,  and 
had  formed  in  line  of  battle,  and  Avere  moving  obliquely  down  the 
river,  fronting  the  Massaponax. 

Tlie  general  engagement,  to  Avhich  the  operations  thus  de- 
tailed led,  commenced  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  I3th. 

Skirmishing  commenced  on  the  left  about  daylight.  Soon 
after  a rebel  battery  opened  on  our  lines,  and  the  Ninth  New 
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York  Militia  was  ordered  to  charge  it,  but  after  a fierce  struggle 
was  comj)elled  to  retire.  The  remainder  of  the  brigade,  under 
General  Tyler,  then  charged  the  enemy’s  guns,  when  the  fight 
became  general  on  the  extreme  left.  General  Meade’s  and 
General  Gibbon’s  divisions  encountered  the  right  of  General  A. 
P.  il ill’s  command.  The  cannonading  was  terrific,  though  our 
troops  suffered  but  little  from  the  enemy’s  artillery.  Gradually 
the  light  extended  around  to  the  right.  General  Howe’s  division 
went  il],  and  then  General  Brooks’  division. 

At  ten  o’clock  a.  m.,  General  Sumner’s  troops  advanced  to  en- 
gage the  enemy  on  the  right.  General  Sumner  had  selected 
French’s  division  of  General  Couch’s  corps  for  the  advance  of  the 
attacking  column. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Irish  Brigade  was  drawn  up  in  line 
/)f  battle  at  “ order  arms”  and  a “ parade  rest.”  A green  sprig 
Avas  ordered  by  General  Meagher  to  be  placed  in  the  caps  of  both 
officers  and  men,  himself  first  setting  the  example.  At  about  half- 
past nine  o’clock  they  were  marched  up  to  the  centre  of  the  city, 
nearer  the  enemy,  and  formed  in  line  of  battle  on  a street  running 
nearly  east  and  Avest.  Here  brigade  and  regimental  hospitals 
were  esrabltshed.  Geneial  Meagher,  accompanied  by  General 
Hancock  and  the  members  of  his  staff,  now  addressed  his  “little 
Brigade,”  each  regiment  separately,  briefly  in  his  eloquent  style, 
nnd  in  woi  ds  of  real  inspirati(  n.  Each  man  Avas  made  aware  of 
the  great  and  terrible  Avork  before  him,  and  each  man  measured 
In  his  mind  the  part  he  had  to  perform.  The  general’s  remarks 
W(U'e  responded  to  by  the  men  Avitli  great  spirit  and  acclamation. 
Colonel  Nugent  gave  instructions  to  his  “boys”  in  his  usual  calm 
^nd  earnest  manner,  Avhen  eA^ery  man  stood  in  his  place,  Avith  set 
lip  and  fiashing  eye,  awaiting  the  Avord  to  advance.  French’s 
-division  was  first  to  attack  the  enemy,  supported  by  Zooke, 
Meagher,  and  Caldwell’s  brigades  of  Richardson’s  division  in  suc- 
cession. Gene  ral  French  made  the  attack  at  about  twelve  noon, 
when  the  battle  became  general.  Zooke’s  brigade  moA^ed  up, 
followed  by  Meagher’s.  The  aspect  Avas  already  terrible.  Noon- 
day was  turned  to  dusk  by  the  smoke  and  storm  of  battle.  A 
ravine  in  rear  of  the  town,  through  the  centre  of  Avhich  runs  a 
mill-stream  seven  or  eight  feet  \vide,  over  Avhich  they  AAmre  obliged 
to  cross  on  a rude  bridge,  Avas  sw  ept  by  a raking  fire  from  the 
enemy’s  batteries.  Having  crossed  tliis,  the  Brigade  halted  in  line 
of  battle,  the  men  relieved  themselves  of  their  blankets  and  haver- 
sacks, and  awmited  the  order  to  advance.  French’s  division  fire, 
fall,  lie  doAvn,  scatter,  rally  ; but  in  vain — it  is  already  placed  hors 
de  combat,  Zooke’s  brigade  advanced  in  fine  style,  but  rapidly 
fell;  and  though,  its  ranks  were  thinned,  still  on  they  wentl 
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Irish  Brigade,  advance,”  is  lieard  in  bold,  distinct  accents  abover 
the  clamour  of  battle — “Forward,  double-quick,  guide  centre;’” 
and  on  it  dashes  through  the  cornfield,  in  the  face  of  the  most  in- 
vulnerable point  of  the  enemy’s  works.  They  are  greeted  by  a 
murderous  fire  of  grape  and  canister  and  minie  balls.  Gaps  are' 
opened  in  the  ranks,  but  they  close  again  and  move  still  onward. 
The  first  fence  is  gained  and  passed.  The  enemy  now  falls  back 
from  his  first  behind  his  second  line  of  breastworks.  They  gain  the 
second  fence,  within  sixty  yards  of  the  enemy’s  batteries,  and  are- 
met  by  a most  disastrous  enfilade  and  direct  fire  from  the  rebel 
artillery  and  infantry.  They  had  not  a single  piece  of  artillery  to- 
support  them,  and  yet  they  stood  against  shot  and  shell,  grape  and 
canister,  minie  and  conical  balls,  to  fight  a formidable  enemy,, 
artillery  and  infantry,  posted  behind  stone  walls  and  fortifications^ 

The  rebel  position  was  unassailable,  it  was  a perfect  slaughter- 
pen,  and  column  after  column  was  broken  against  it. 

Our  artillery  did  so  little  injury  to  the  enemy,  that  they  were 
able  to  concentrate  all  their  fire  on  the  advancing  column  of  troops.. 
Besides,  an  oblique  flank  fire  swept  us,  so  that  whole  regiments 
melted  away  before  it.  Some  broke  for  the  rear,  others  lay  down< 
among  the  dead.  The  advance  of  the  Brigade  was  actually  im- 
peded by  the  bodies  piled  upon  one  another.  Brave  fellows!  their 
own  bodies  were  soon  to  be  added  to  the  number.  But  foremost 
in  the  ranks  of  the  honoured  dead  were  the  boys  with  the  green 
sprigs  in  their  caps. 

It  was  not  a battle — it  was  a wholesale  slaughter  of  human 
beings — sacrificed  to  the  blind  ambition  and  incapacity  of  some^ 
parties. 

Franklin  and  Hooker’s  advance  had  not  been  a bit  more  suc- 
cessful. They,  too,  were  hurled  against  intrenched  positions,  and 
driven  back  with  considerable  slaughter  ; but  nothing  like  that  on 
]\larye’s  Height,  where  the  battle  was  carried  on  with  more- 
desperation,  and  the  troops  more  exposed.  But  to  return  to  the 
Irish  Brigade,  which  was  madly  striving  to  gain  the  crest  of  that 
bloody  hill. 

Two-thirds  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Brigade  are  lying  on 
that  bloody  field.  Let  us  take  a look  along  the  shattered  ranks — ' 
an  awful  sight.  See  that  number  of  brave  fellows  now  stretched  in 
their  gore,  who  but  an  hour  ago  were  the  personification  of  life, 
and  strength,  and  manliness  ; who  had  marched  up  Avith  stout 
hearts  to  the  fray — a march  only  from  earth  to  eternity.  They 
will  never  march  again.  The  clouds  grew  darker — the  casualties 
increase.  Colonel  Nugent  Avas  Avounded  and  gone  to  the  rear.. 
The  command  devolved  upon  Major  Cavanagh,  acting  lieutenant- 
<joloncl. 
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Blaze  away  and  stand  it,  boys  ! ” cried  the  ‘‘  little  major/^ 

Captain  Thomas  Leddv,  acting  Major,  who  had  arrived  only 
the  day  before  the  battle  from  Washington,  was  wounded  severely 
in  the  left  arm.  He  had  just  recovered  from  tiie  effects  of  a 
wound  received  at  Malvern  Hill. 

Lieutenant  Callaghan,  first-lieutenant  of  another  company,  vrlio 
liad  been  detailed  to  command  Company  H,  was  wounded  in  four 
different  places.  He  was  an  “ old  veteran.”  Fredericksburg^ 
according  to  his  own  statement,  was  his  fortieth  battle,  and  nobly 
did  he  light  it. 

Second-Lieutenant  David  Burke,  while  bravely  performing 
Lis  duty,  received  rather  a severe  wound  in  the  left  shoulder. 

First-Lieutenant  Bernard  O’Neill,  commanding  Company  D,. 
was  severely  wounded  while  in  the  act  of  discharging  a musket  at 
the  enemy. 

The  greatest  coolness  and  bravery  were  displayed  by  General 
Meagher.  General  Hancock  was  also  on  the  field,  mounted,  but 
only  to  witness  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  his  fine  division  in  a 
reckless  engagement  not  of  his  choice  or  style  of  fighting. 

Captain  O’Donovan,  who  lost  his  eye  at  Fair  Oaks,  was  struck. 
with  a piece  of  spent  shell  on  the  left  breast,  rendering  him  in- 
sensible. 

The  sun  went  down  that  fearful  evening  behind  the  rebel 
breastworks  upon  no  pleasing  shouts  of  victory,  no  fiaiik  of  the 
enemy  turned  by  Sigel,  nor  Banks — nor,  from  the  firing  on  the 
left,  no  ground  gained  by  Franklin— nothing  of  any  good  ob- 
tained ; while  night  was  soon  to  cast  its  shadows  upon  a held  of  car- 
nage and  slaughter,  the  most  frightful  and  terrible  ever  experienced. 

Who  are  these  lines  of  men  that  lie  stretched  along  the  right 
and  left,  as  if  asleep  on  their  arms?  They  are  the  dead  and 
wounded  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade. 

A cold,  bitter,  bleak  December  night  closed  upon  that  held  of 
blood  and  carnage.  Thousands  lay  along  that  hill  side,  and  in  the- 
valleys,  whose  oozing  wounds  were  frozen,  and  whose  cold  limbs- 
were  stiffened,  for  they  had  no  blankets ; they  had  flung  them 
away  going  in^o  the  light.  Masses  of  dead  and  dying  were 
huddled  together;  some  convulsed  in  the  last  throes  of  death ; others^, 
gasping  for  water — delirious,  writhing  in  agony,  and  stiffened  wiilu 
the  cold  frost.  The  living  tried  to  shelter  themselves  behind  the' 
bodies  of  the  dead. 

Cries,  moans,  groans,  and  shrieks  of  agony  rang  over  that  sad 
battle-field.  There  was  no  one  to  tend  them  ; no  one  to  bring 
them  a drop  of  cold  water  to  moisten  their  swollen  tongues ; for 
that  field  was  still  swept  with  shot  and  shell,  and  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 
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And  tills  was  war — ‘‘glorious  war ’’—with  all  its  pomp  and 
parade — all  its  glittering  attractions.  If  we  could  see  it  in  its 
true  colours,  it  is  the  most  horrible  curse  that  God  could  inflict 
upon  mankind.  Never  glorious,  unless  when  an  oppressed  people 
■are  contending  for  the  great  boon  and  birthright  of  liberty. 

The  heroism  displayed  by  some  of  our  men  in  trying  to  rescue 
their  wounded  officers  and  comrades,  Avas  no  less  noble  than  that 
Avhich  actuated  them  during  the  battle.  Several  were  shot  in  this 
laudable  effort,  and  sacrificed  their  lives  for  their  fellow-men. 

The  folloAving  letter  from  an  officer  gives  a graphic  picture  of 
the  whole  proceedings : 

“ Never  since  the  war  began  have  the  Union  forces  met  Avith 
such  a disaster  as  that  we  have  just  suffered.  As  for  the 
Brigade,  may  the  Lord  pity  and  protect  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  nearly  all  those  belonging  to  it ! It  Avill  be  a sad,  sad  Christmas 
by  many  an  Irish  hearthstone  in  NeAV  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Massachusetts. 

“In  order  that  you  may  have  a succinct  account  of  what  has 
occurred,  I Avill  commence  at  the  beginning.  On  last  Thursday 
the  ball  was  opened  at  daybreak.  A detail  of  men  had  been  all 
the  previous  day  arranging  and  decorating  the  green-house  (some 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  by  thirty  feet)  for  the  proposed 
banquet  on  the  folloAving  Saturday,  on  the  arrival  and  presentation 
of  the  flags.  At  midnight  the  orders  wjere  issued  to  the  troops, 
and  the  next  morning  the  enemy  opened  the  engagement  by  firing 
tAvo  signal-guns  on  the  right,  and  after  a short  while  two  ansAvered 
on  their  extreme  left — shoAving,  as  usual,  that  they  are  as  well 
posted  on  all  our  secret  movements  as  ourselves.  The  same 
cannonading  was  kept  up  all  day  by  both  sides,  and  at  evening 
Ave  Avere  enabled  to  cross. 

“ On  Saturday,  hoAvever,  both  armies  seemed  to  concentrate  all 
their  energies.  Our  corps  and  the  Ninth  having  all  crossed  over 
the  evening  before,  and  the  enemy  having  been  driven  literally 
from  house  to  house  out  of  the  toAvn,  French’s  division  Avas 
'^ordered  to  advance  and  storm  the  enemy’s  earthworks.  They 
went  on  a piece  until  they  came  to  a short  rise  in  the  ground, 
when  they  all  lay  doAvn  after  delivering  their  fire. 

“ At  tAvo  o’clock  the  Irish  Brigade  was  ordered  up  to  a position 
mentioned  to  them,  Avhich  French’s  division  was  supposed  to  have 
reached,  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  dense  smoke  and  fog, 
'Could  not  be  seen.  On  they  came  in  their  usual  style,  and  took 
up  line  of  battle  in  the  position  they  Avere  told,  and  held  it  all 
day,  even  after  they  had  fired  every  round,  and  had  to  collect 
■ammunition  out  of  the  dead  and  Avounded  men’s  pouches  in  order 
to  prevent  the  enemy’s  learning  they  Avere  out  of  ammunition. 
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They  charged  the  enemy  who  were  wqW  protected  behind  a stone 
wall,  and  received  a murderous  tire  from  both  musketry  mid 
artillery;  and,  what  was  worse  than' all,  they  were  caugf.t  be- 
tween two  tires.  The  musketry  fire  began  at  half-past  nine 
o’clock,  and  continued  without  an  instant’s  cessation  until  a 
quarter  to  seven  in  the  evening — the  longest  and  at  the  same 
time  the  heaviest  fire  of  musketry  on  record. 

“The  most  harrowing  part  to  relate  is  the  fact  that  almost  all 
our  most  seriously  wounded  lay  all  night  on  the  battle-field,  not 
alone  of  our  Brigade,  but  the  whole  grand  division.  Cnptaiu 
Eagan  went  out  with  a party  to  try  and  bring  in  some,  and  one 
man  and  two  horses  were  shot.  Lieutenant  McCormick,  of 
Company  F,  got  shot  in  a like  laudable  effort.  Lieutenant 
Murphy  was  killed,  and  his  brother,  a sergeant  in  Company  A, 
wounded  alongside  of  him  ; he  lay  there  in  a dying  state  without 
a drop  to  wet  his  lips.  Lieutenant  Young  was  shot  in  three 
places ; others  in  the  same  state  lay  there,  dying  of  thirst  and 
exposure.  The  Eighty-eighth  mustered,  after  the  fight,  seventy- 
three  muskets.  Dr  Powell  had  never  taken  a minute  to  himself 
since  the  first  wounded  man  was  brought  to  him.  Colonel  Kelly 
was  as  coolly  courageous  as  usual,  walking  along  his  line.  A bullet 
cut  his  coat  and  pants  at  the  end  of  his  vertebral  column. 
Colonel  Quinlan  was  not  with  the  men,  having  had  an  attack  of 
scurvy.  Major  Horgan  was  shot  through  the  mouth  ; the  bail 
must  have  passed  upwards  into  the  brain,  as  he  died  instantly. 
He  lay  out  with  Murphy  and  Young,  near  the  stone  wail.  No 
regiment  ever  had  a more  gallant,  unassuming,  and  better  loved 
officer.  Although  this  battle  has  been  the  most  disastrous  to  the 
Union  cause  of  any  yet  fought,  yet  it  is  an  extraordinary  fact  that 
the  proportion  of  wounded  to  killed  is  greater  than  on  any  other 
occasion.  The  Sixty-ninth  had  every  man  wounded,  except  forty 
that  Captain  Saunders  had  out  skirmishing,  all  of  whom  escaped. 
The  Sixty-third  had  forty-three  by  their  report,  and  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  Condon.  Major  Cavaiuigh  was  shot  in  the 
hip,  not  dangerously.  Lieutenant  Binningliam  had  both  thighs 
broken.  Lieutenants  Buckly  and  Burke  both  wounded.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  had  all  their  field  and  staff,  and  almost 
every  line  officer,  wounded  ; this  was  theii-  first  battle,  and  they 
behaved  like  veterans.  The  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  iiuni- 
hered  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  muskets,  being  the  lai-gest 
regiment  of  the  Brigade.  The  five  regiments  numbered  but  two 
hundred  and  sixty-three  after  the  battle. 

“ I have  never  seen  the  army  so  disjected  after  any  engage- 
ment. As  for  the  remnant  of  the  Brigade,  they  were  the  most 
dejected  set  of  Irishmen  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of.” 
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The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,”  who  was  pre- 
sent, and  who  cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality,  speaking  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  says  : 

“The  battle,  which  had  dashed  furiously  against  the  lines  of 
Generals  Hood,  A.  P.  Hill,  and  Early,  was  little  more  tliau  child’s 
play,  as  compared  with  the  onslaught  directed  by  the  Federals  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Fredericksburg.  The  impression 
that  the  Confederate  batteries  would  not  tire  heavily  upon  the 
Federals  advancing  in  this  quarter,  for  fear  of  injuring  the  town 
of  Fredericksburg,  is  believed  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
ISTorthern  generals.  How  bitterly  they  deceived  themselves  sub- 
sequent events  served  to  show.  To  the  Irish  division,  commanded 
by  General  Meagher,  was  principally  committed  the  desperate  task 
of  bursting  out  of  the  town  of  Fredericksburg,  and  forming,  under 
the  withering  fire  of  the  Confederate  batteries,  to  attack  Marye’s 
Heights,  towering  immediately  in  their  front.  Never  at  F ontenoy, 
Albuera,  or  at  Waterloo,  was  more  undaunted  courage  displayed 
by  the  sons  of  Erin  than  during  those  six  frantic  dashes  which 
they  directed  against  the  almost  impregnable  position  of  their  foe* 
There  are  stories  that  General  Meagher  harangued  his  troops  in 
impassioned  language  on  the  morning  of  the  Idth,  and  plied  them 
well  with  whisky  found  in  the  cellars  of  Fredericksburg.  After 
witnessing  the  gallantry  and  devotion  exhibited  by  his  troops,  and 
viewing  the  hill-sides  for  acres  strewn  with  their  corpses  thick  as 
autumnal  leaves,  the  spectator  can  remember  nothing  but  their 
desperate  courage,  and  regret  that  it  was  not  exhibited  in  a holier 
cause.  That  any  mortal  men  could  have  carried  the  position 
before  which  they  were  wantonly  sacrificed,  defended  as  it  was,  it 
seems  to  me  idle  for  a moment  to  believe.  But  the  bodies  which 
lie  in  dense  masses  Vv^ithin  forty  yards  of  the  muzzles  of  Colonel 
Walton’s  guns  are  the  best  evidence  whqt  manner  of  men  they 
were  who  pressed  on  to  death  with  the  dauntlessness  of  a race 
which  has  gained  glory  on  a thousand  battle-fields,  and  never 
more  richly  deserved  it  than  at  the  foot  of  Marye’s  Heights  on  the 
13th  day  of  December,  1862.” 


The  flag  of  the  Sixty-ninth  was  lost  during  the  fight,  and  the 
men  felt  very  uneasy  about  it,  for  it  was  their  proud  boast  that 
they  had  never  lost  a flag. 

Next  day  the  colour-sergeant  was  discovered  sitting  up  against 
a tree,  dead,  and  his  hands  clasped  on  his  breast,  as  if  protecting 
something.  Near  him  was  the  staff  of  the  missing  flag.  ^Vhen 
removing  the  body,  the  men  found  the  flag  wrapped  around  it^ 
with  a bullet  hole  right  through  it  and  his  heart. 
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Tlioiigli  the  Brigade  had  suffered  fearfully,  never  had  they 
displayed  more  desperate  bravery  than  in  this  hght.  Not  more 
dashing  courage,  not  more  desperate  daring  were  displayed  by 
our  countrymen  of  the  last  centuries  at  Cremona,  at  Fontenoy, 
than  by  their  compatriots  of  this  generation  at  the  Malvern 
Hills  and  at  Fredericksburg.  Is  there  any  thing  in  the  records  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  human  fortitude  and  endurance  finer  than 
the  placing,  by  the  men  and  olheers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  those 
sprigs  of  evergreen  in  their  hats,  and  the  fact  reported  by  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  details  for  burying  the  dead  under  the 
dag  of  truce,  that  nearest  to  the  enemy’s  breastworks,  nearest  to 
that  terrible  stone  wall,  from  behind  which  such  frightful  volleys 
of  death  were  hurled,  nearest  to  the  foe  and  to  his  strongholds, 
^^eYQ  found  the  men  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  the  men  with  the  green 
emblem  in  their  hats.  This  Brigade  was  composed  of  five  regi- 
ments, and  numbered  in  all  not  more  than  twelve  hundred  men,  of 
Avhich  it  lost  about  two-thirds  in  the  fight.  If  these  regiments 
had  been  at  all  full,  if  they  had  been  even  respectable  skeleton 
regiments,  the  works  of  the  enemy  might  have  been  successfully 
stormed  : their  work  would  have  been  effectually  done.  “ If  we 
had  two  Irish  Brigades,”  said  a brave  young  officer  Vvho  was 
wounded  there,  “ we  would  have  carried  the  works,  and  won  the 
battle.” 

Men  who  know  nothing  of  war,  or  the  imperative  duty  of  a 
general  to  go  where  he  is  ordered,  blame  General  Meagher  for 
making  this  forlorn  desperate  assault.  Do  these  men  forget  that 
several  brigades  went  in  besides  the  Irish  Brigade  ? and  if  they 
had  not  suffered  so  badly,  it  is  because  they  did  not  so  long  or  so 
desperately  sustain  their  position. 

On  the  contrary,  as  the  general  himself  expressed  it,  in  words  of 
pathetic  eloquence  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
within  the  hearing  of  every  man  of  his  brigade,  he  never  sent  them 
to  any  place  where  he  had  not  received  orders  to  send  them  ; and 
that  he  never  had  nor  never  would  send  them  to  any  place  where 
he  was  not  willing  and  ready  to  lend  them  aid,  and  share  with  them 
in  all  their  dangers. 

But  the  history  of  this  storming  party,  of  this  forlorn  hope,  is 
not  the  only  Irisli  event  of  the  day.  The  new  green  colours  had 
arrived  from  New  York:  while  the  battle  was  raging.  Captain 
Martin  arrived  from  Y»^ashington  with  supplies  to  celebrate  their 
reception.  The  little  theatre  of  the  city  was  appropriated,  tables 
and  seats  arranged,  guests  invited,  among  whom  were  Generals 
Couch,  Sturgis,  Wilcox,  and  Hancock,  and  the  feast  opened.  The 
shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy  played  about  the  building,  the  walls 
shook  and  trembled  with  the  roar  of  the  artillery.  Some  houses  were 
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toppling  down  in  tlie  vicinity,  and  others  were  in  flames,  set  on  fire 
l)y  the  combustibles  showered  upon  them.  Inside  the  theatre  the 
tables  were  set,  the  wines  placed,  the  guests  enjoying  themselves, 
the  wit  and  the  oratory  of  the  general  host  flashed  and  sparkled 
around  the  board.  General  Hancock,  a thorough,  gay,  dashing^ 
splendid  soldier,  had  seen  the  Brigade  in  battle,  on  the  charge,  in 
the  hot  strife ; he  knew  their  dauntless  courage,  their  pluck,  tho 
calmness,  the  serenity,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  went  inta 
battle.  Looking  at  the  banquet,  he  exclaimed,  Only  Ldshmen 
could  enjoy  themselves  thus.'’ 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Burnside’s  failure,  and  the  disastrous  battle  of  Fredericksburg,- 
had  a depressing  effect  on  the  country.  The  Confederate  cause 
seemed  to  gain  strength  and  influence  on  every  side.  Successful 
in  the  field,  they  readily  found  foreign  aid  and  sympathy,  for  it 
was  the  policy  of  both  England  and  France  to  crush  the  spread 
and  power  of  the  Democratic  institutions  of  America.  Burnside 
foilowmd  up  his  defeat  by  a “ridiculous  campaign,”  justly  designated 
^‘Burnside’s  mud  campaign,”  in  which  one  half  the  army  had  to 
be  employed  to  dig  the  other  half  out  of  the  mud. 

Soon  after,  he  was  superseded  by  Major-General  Hooker. 

The  Christmas  of  1862  was  a sad  one  in  many  a home 
throughout  the  North,  and  full  of  despondency  for  the  Union 
cause. 

The  Brigade  returned  to  its  former  quarters  near  Falmouth, 
and  General  Meagher  went  to  New  York  on  leave  of  absence. 

Christmas  festivities  were  kept  up  in  the  camp  in  the  usual 
light-hearted  manner. 

The  Corcoran  Legion,  too,  which,  after  its  organization,  had 
been  sent  to  the  Peninsuia,  and  were  now  at  Newport  New^s,  were 
keeping  Christmas  time  like  Irishmen. 

After  his  release  from  prison.  Colonel  Corcoran  was  promoted 
to  a generalship,  and  authorized  to  raise  a legion.  With  this  fine 
body  of  men  he  was  guarding  some  posts  on  the  Peninsula. 

As  I have  said,  they  were  enjoying  Christmas  time  with  horse- 
racing, theatricals,  and  other  amusements,  in  a style  such  only  as 
Irishmen  can. 

The  remnant  of  the  Brigade  was  too  small  to  get  up  amuse- 
ments on  a large  scale,  but  still  they  enjoyed  themselves. 
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On  the  IGtli  of  January  a grand  Requiem  Mass  was  held  in 
Saint  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York,  for  the  repose  of  the  souls 
of  all  the  dead  of  the  Irish  Brigade  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  spacious  cathedral  was  densely  thronged,  long  before  tlie 
commencement  of  the  ceremonies,  by  a congregation,  among  whom 
were  some  of  the  highest  citizens  of  New  York,  connected  with 
Ireland  by  birth  or  descent.  Preceding  the  officers  of  the  Irish 
Brigade,  as  they  came  up  the  centre  aisle  to  the  pews  reserved  for 
them,  immediately  in  front  of  the  high  altar,  appeared  General 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Meagher,  and 
attended  by  his  staff.  Colonel  Nugent,  of  the  Sixty-ninth  N.  Y.  Y.y 
was  also  present,  as  well  as  a large  number  of  the  officers  of  tlie^ 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment  N.  Y.  S.  M. 

The  coup  cVceil  inside  the  cathedral,  at  the  commencement  of  tha 
services,  was  very  striking,  and  at  once  marked  this  as  one  of  the' 
most  impressive  and  solemn  religious  ceremonies  that  had  taken 
place  here  for  many  years.  The  dark  bier,  surrounded  by  its 
military  escort,  the  sable  vestments  of  the  officiating  clergy,  the 
vast  congregation  uniting  their  prayers  with  the  service  of  the  altai\ 
and  the  solemn  tones  of  the  organ  pealing  the  Dies  iree — all  com- 
bined to  produce  a sensation  of  awe  and  devotion  to  which  no  heart 
susceptible  of  the  finer  emotions  of  our  nature  could  be  indifferent. 

The  High  Mass  selected  was  Mozart’s  Requiem — a composition 
well  adapted  for  the  occasion,  and  admirably  rendered  by  the 
highly  efficient  choir  of  the  cathedral.  The  orchestral  arrange- 
ments were  also  much  enhanced  by  the  excellent  performance  of  the 
band.  Their  rendering  of  Rossini’s  beautiful  Cujus  Aniinam  was 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  concerted  instrumentation  we  have  ever- 
heard. 

The  Rev.  Father  Ouellet,  Chaplain  of  the  New  York  Sixty- 
ninth  Volunteers,  sang  the  Mass,  Father  Maguire  was  the  deacon,, 
and  Father  Wood  sub-deacon.  The  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Starrs,  V.  G 
(in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Archbishop  Hughes),  performed; 
the  absolution,  and  Rev.  Mr.  McNeirney  was  Master  of  Cere- 
monies. Among  the  assistant  clergy  were  the  Rev.  Messrs  Lafont,. 
Curran,  Donnelly,  Farrell,  Neligan,  Malone,  Killeen,  Cauvin,^ 
Concilio,  and  others. 

Immediately  after  the  conclusion  of  the  High  Mass,  the  Rew 
Father  O’Reilly,  S.  J.,  ascended  the  pulpit,  and,  taking  his  text 
from  the  forty-fourth  chapter  of  Ecclesiasticus,  as  follow, — 
Eaudemas  vivos  gloriosos.,  et  parentes  nostros  in  generatione  sua;  ‘‘Let 
ns  praise  men  of  renown,  and  our  fathers  in  their  generation  ” — * 
delivered  a talented  and  feeling  oration,  paying  a just  tribute  to^ 
the  memories  of  the  brave  men  whose  obsequies  they  had  met  ta 
celebrate. 
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The  followini^  requiem  was  written  for  tlie  occasion  by  our 
iiilented  countryman,  John  Savage: — 

Come,  let  the  solemn,  soothing  Mass  be  said, 

.For  the  soldier-souls  of  the  patriot  dead. 

Let  the  organ  swell,  and  the  incense  burn, 

For  the  hero-ineii  vvlio  ill  ne’er  return. 

Men  who  had  pledired  to  this  land  their  troth, 

And  died  to  defend  her,  ere  break  their  oath. 

l)Ut  if  high  the  praise,  he  as  deep  the  wail 
O’er  the  exiled  sons  of  the  warlike  Gael. 

F^rom  their act'i  true  men  may  examples  reap; 

And  women  bless  them,  and  glorying,  weep. 

Proud  beats  the  heart  while  it  sorrowing  melts 
O’er  the  death-won  fame  of  these  truthful  Celts. 

For  the  scattered  graves  over  which  we  pray 
Vviil  shine  like  stars  on  their  race  alway. 

Oh,  wl)at  doth  ennoble  the  Christian  man, 

If  not  dying  for  truth,  in  freedom's  van  ! 

V/hat  takes  from  death  all  its  terrors  and  gloom? 

Oonscieiice  to  feel  justice  blesses  the  tomb  ! 

And  oh  ! what  doth  build  up  a nation’s  weal. 

But  courage  to  fight  for  the  truths  we  feel ! 

And  thus  did  these  braves,  on  whose  graves  we  W.ait, 

Do  all  that  make  nations  and  races  great. 

OnEMcs. 

Ye  living,  your  hearts  combine 
In  praise  and  prayer,  to  the  heavenly  shrine  : 

Ye  widow' ed  and  stricken. 

Your  trustfulness  quicken, 

With  faith  in  the  Almighty  Giver  ; 

And  may  blessed  repose 
Be  the  guerdon  of  those 
Who  fell  at  Antictam  and  James*  River ; 

Bv  the  Rappahannock  and  Chick<ihominy  ; 

Requiem  ceternam  dona  eis,  Domine! 

May  tlieir  souls  on  the  Judgment- Day  arise, 

Et  lux  perpetua  luceat  eis. 


Thougb  tlie  Brigade  had  hut  few  officers  in  the  field,  they  never- 
Ihcless  fully  enjoyed  Cfiristuias  festivities,  and  fun,  and  frolic  of 
the  most  exuberant  kind. 

l?uri”g  the  Christinas  holidays,  a civilian,  who  was  cnthiisiasti- 
‘Cally  attached  to  the  Bi-igade  and  to  its  general,  paid  a visit  to  the 
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headquarters  of  the  Brigade  during  the  absence  of  the  brigadier  in 
New  York.  The  visitor  was,  therefore,  deprived  of  half  the  pleasure 
of  his  trip ; however,  he  fell  into  good,  genial,  hospitable  hands. 
Messrs.  Gossou,  Blake,  and  others  of  the  staif,  made  his  stay  as 
agreeable  as  circumstances  would  permit.  Our  civilian  visitor 
thought  the  cheerful  hut  audits  log  fires,  and  the  gay  companions 
around,  pleasant  enough  ; the  more  so,  when  certain  materials  of  a 
spirituous  description  were  produced,  hot  water  procured,  and  a 
huge  bowl  of  the  most  palatable  punch  brewed  by  scientific  hands. 
The  civilian  was  convivial.  Under  the  influence  of  congenial  spirits 
his  heart  warmed,  his  soul  expanded,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  life 
was  confided  to  his  gallant  young  friends.  Since  the  Brigade  had 
taken  the  field,  he  had  sighed  for  a position  on  the  general’s  staff. 
A commission  was  nothing,  rank  was  nothing,  pay  was  nothing — 
he  longed  for  the  honour  only. 

Although  it  is  an  honour  limited  to  a very  few,  yet  the  officers 
agreed,  as  their  friend  was  so  enthusiastic  and  so  good  an  Irishman, 
that  he  be  nominated,  appointed,  and  elected  their  civic  comrade, 
and  an  honorary  member  of  the  staff  of  the  brigadier-general.  He 
was  delighted — his  gratification  knew  no  bounds.  Pie  returned 
thanks  in  a neat,  eloquent,  and  appropriate  speech.  Healths  were 
proposed ; the  new  member  drank  them  with  all  the  honours.  His 
campaigning  experiences  were,  of  course,  limited ; he  could  not 
bear  up  so  well  against  the  continued  conviviality  as  his  older  and 
more  hardened  associates. 

As  I have  said,  it  was  Christmas,  and  the  huts  were  decorated 
with  evergreens.  Among  the  decorations  of  the  hut  in  which  the 
eeremony  of  the  election  had  been  celebrated,  was  a harp  formed 
of  the  green  twigs.  Potations  began  to  tell  on  the  new  member, 
his  speech  grew  incoherent,  he  sank  upon  a rustic  couch  near  by, 
his  eyes  still  open,  resting  on  the  harp  aforesaid  and  the  swords 
about  the  apartment.  Pie  was  heard  to  utter,  as  he  dosed  into 
unconsciousness — 

“Place  a sword  by  my  side,  and  the  harp,  the  emblem  of 
Erin,  at  my  head.  I die  happy — a member  of  the  Irish  Brigade.’’ 

He  soon  fell  off,  was  laid  on  a cot-bed,  and  decently  waked. 

P will  here  give  a few  incidents  of  rather  an  amusing  nature. 

After  the  terrible  disaster  at  Fredericksburg,  the  chaplain  of 
one  of  the  regiments  of  French’s  division  was  conversing  after 
service  with  one  of  his  hearers,  a line  officer.  Their  conversation 
naturally  turned  on  the  horrible  incidents  of  the  late  fight. 

Chaplain — “ It  must  have  been  a consolatory  reflection,  my 
dear  friend,  in  the  midst  of  the  perils  and  dangers  encompassing 
you,  that  you  were  supported,  in  the  day  of  trouble,  by  the  divine 
grace,”  ;.i. 
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Officer  (unguardedly) — ^^Why,  d — n it,  no!  I thought  I told 
you  we  were  supported  by  the  Irish  Brigade.” 

Speaking  of  Fredericksburg  recalls  another,  not  indeed,  like' 
the  above,  inciting  to  gladness  and  mirth,  but  rather  the  contrary, 
as  showing  how  much  our  race  suffered  that  day,  and  how 
dreadfully  our  poor  fellows  were  cut  up.  Some  short  time  after 
the  battle  General  Hancock  was  inspecting  the  Brigade.  After 
getting  through  with  some  of  the  other  regiments,  he  came  to  the 
Eighty-eighth.  My  informant  did  not  say  what  formation  the 
battalion  was  in,  but  at  all  events,  one  of  the  companies  was 
represented  by  only  three  men.  The  commandant  of  it  had  to  go* 
to  his  quarters  for  something  or  another.  However,  he  was 
absent  when  General  Hancock  rode  up.  The  general  has  an 
emphatic  way  of  speaking,  a quick  eye,  and  is  great  on  details, 
regularity,  and  all  the  little  soldierly  et  ceteras.  Seeing  the  small 

group  together  by  themselves,  he  shouted,  “ G d you, 

why  don’t  you  close  up  with  your  company.” 

Private  (one  of  the  three,  saluting) — General,  we’re  a com- 
pany.” 

General-^^^  The  d— 1 you  are  I”  looking  at  them  for  a moment, 
Ills  soldierly  eye  beaming,  as  he  thought  of  their  gallantry  and 
bearing  on  the  field;  too  full  of  respect  for  them,  my  informant 
said,  to  inspect  them  minutely  that  time. 

One  other  morceau.  The  story  I am  going  to  tell  is  of  an  old 
und  inveterate  joker,  one  w^hose  name  has  appeared  often  in  letters 
and  in  stories  from  the  various  camps,  marches,  and  bivouacs.  In 
days  gone  by,  it  v/as  a humorous,  a droll,  or  a dry  saying  that  was 
chronicled,  and  set  the  table  in  a roar.  Roe,  however,  was  trans- 
ferred to  a different  branch  of  the  profession.  Formerly  he  was 
attached  to  Quartermaster  Haver ty’s  department.  Then  he  was 
waggon-master.  Afterwards  he  was  Captain  Martin’s  forage- 
master,  not  an  unimportant  position,  when  you  consider  the  great 
quantity  of  forage  consumed  by  the  animals  of  the  Brigade,  its 
distribution  to  the  various  parties  entitled  to  it  on  requisition  and 
otherwise,  and  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  connected  with  its  re- 
ceipt and  distribution.  The  job  becomes  more  troublesome  when 
you  are  told  that  there  are  always  following  ever3J”  army  a number 
of  individuals  who  have  animals  to  which  they  are  not  entitled, 
and  others  who  have  more  horse-flesh  than  the  law  allows  them. 
Well,  all  the  animals  somehow  manage  to  exist — and  I am  bound 
to  say,  in  many  instances,  by  unauthorized  requisitions  on  the 
quartermaster’s  department.  For  some  time  past.  Captain  Martin 
and  Roe  had  been  painfully  conscious  of  raids  upon  the  forage- 
tent.  Measures  were  taken  to  entrap  the  thieves,  but  without 
effect.  Roe  remained  up  two  nights  in  succession,  the  sentries 
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were  on  the  qui  vive : in  vain.  In  the  morning  more  feed  was 
missing.  The  rogue  must  be  shrewd  and  wary,  because  not  a 
single  trace  was  left  by  Avhich  to  track  the  purloiners.  They  al- 
most gave  up  in  despair,  and  nearly  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
watching,  vigilance,  care,  were  thrown  away.  No  results,  but 
still  the  quantities  missing  in  the  morning.  The  next  night  Roe 
turned  in  to  take  his  natural  rest.  The  large  forage-tent  was 
carefully  tied  up,  but  in  dangerous  propinquity  to  the  entrance 
the  careless  forage-master  kept  a tempting  bag  of  the  choicest 
feed  : it  was  within  easy  reach  of  the  door.  Our  forage-master 
wrapped  his  blanket  about  him  and  was  soon  in  a deep,  heavy 
sleep.  He  awoke  early  in  the  morning,  a little  after  day-dawn. 
He  looked  towards  the  door;  the  tempting  bag  of  the  choicest 
feed  had  disappeared.  thought  so,”  said  the  forage-master. 
He  sprang  down  from  his  perch,  folded  up  his  blanket,  went  to 
the  door,  stooped  down  for  a moment,  as  if  to  look  for  something, 
and  said,  “ Aha,  my  cock,  so  Tve  caught  you  at  last,  have  IV'^ 
From  the  door  of  the  forage-tent  to  the  door  of  another  tent  there 
was  the  feed  showing  the  course  the  bag  had  taken.  Roe  had 
inserted  a knife  in  the  bottom  of  the  bag  before  leaving  it  so  near 
the  door  the  evening  before.  The  thoughtless  thief,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  Avas  unconscious  that,  as  he  was  carrying  off  his 
booty,  he  was  laying  a train  for  his  own  discovery. 

About  the  middle  of  February  General  Meagher  returned  to 
the  Brigade.  He  waited  on  the  President  at  Washington, 
relative  to  the  propriety  of  relieving  the  Brigade  from  duty,  and 
letting  it  return  to  New  York  to  recruit  its  shattered  ranks. 

The  President  received  him  kindly,  and  though  the  reception- 
room  Avas  full  on  his  entrance.  His  Excellency  went  over  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  entering  familiarly  into  coiiA^ersation  about 
the  Brigade,  and  promised  to  take  his  request  into  consideration. 

On  General  Meagher’s  arrival  at  his  headquarters,  the  men  of 
the  different  regiments  surrounded  him  and  cheered  him  most 
enthusiastically.  The  General  said  only  a few  words,  telling  them 
that  he  Avas  heartily  glad  to  be  with  them  once  more,  never  to  leave 
them  again  until  they  all  went  home  together.  All  the  officers 
then  visited  him  and  congratulated  him  on  his  return. 

In  the  evening  the  officers  treated  Gen.  Meagher  to  a serenade, 
the  magnificent  band  of  the  One  Hundred  and  TAventy-seventh 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers  having  been  kindly  lent  them  by  the 
commandant  of  the  regiment.  The  performance  of  these  “ Avarrior 
bards  ” Avas  exquisite.  They  had  been  all  picked  out  of  the 
enlisted  men  of  the  One  Hundred  and  TAventy-seventh  Regiment 
by  the  leader,  and  he  did,  without  doubt,  make  the  most  perfect 
band  in  the  army  out  of  his  material. 
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The  general,  in  addressing  the  Brigade,  told  them  how  glad  he 
was  to  return  to  them,  that  his  place  was  always  with  them,  and 
would  be  always  with  them  while  they  continued  in  the  field;  hut. 
that  he  had  the  strongest  hope  and  the  fullest  assurances,  if  any 
• reliance  could  be  placed  on  the  promises  of  those  in  power,  that 
he  would  at  no  distant  day  have  the  gratification  of  leading  them 
back  to  the  repose,  to  the  less  exacting  duties  that  their  gallantry, 
their  enthusiasm,  their  lofty  and  signal  courage  had  so  deservedly 
won  and  so  richly  earned. 

General  Meagher  having  awaited  an  answer  for  some  time  to 
his  application  to  have  the  Brigade  sent  home  to  recruit,  and  not 
receiving  any,  addressed  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  on  the  subject : — 

Headquarters,  Irish  Brigade, 

Second  Brigade  Hancock’s  Division,  Couch’s  Corps, 
Army  of  the  Potomac, 

Before  Fredericksburg,  V'a.,  February  19,  1863. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  War  at  Washington: 

Sir, —I  have  the  honour  to  request  that  three  regiments  of  the  Brigade  I 
command  may  be  temporarily  relieved  from  duty  in  the  field.  I make  this 
application  for  the  following  reasons.  The  Brigade  nominally  consists  of  five 
regiments — 

Sixty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers. 

Eighty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers. 

Sixty-thira  New  York  Volunteers. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 

The  aggregate  strength  of  these  five  regiments  is  made  up  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  officers  and  one  thousand  and  fifty-eight  enlisted  men.  To 
this  strength,  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  ( now 
consolidated  into  a battalion)  and  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  Volun- 
teers contribute  forty-eight  officers  and  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven  enlisted 
men.  The  other  three  regiments,  therefore,  make  up  the  balance,  giving,  as 
their  aggregate,  ninety-one  officers  and  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  enlisted 


men. 

For  duty,  including  pioneers,  drummers,  &c 340 

On  extra  and  daily  duty 132 

Sick  and  wounded 59 


The  Sixty-ninth,  Eighty-eighth,  and  Sixty-third  are  the  three  original 
old  regiments  of  the  Brigade.  They  left  the  city  of  New  York  i n the  months 
of  November  and  December,  1861,  fully  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty 
strong,  including  two  batteries  of  three  officers  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
men  each.  Assigned  to  the  division  commanded  by  Major-General  Sumner, 
these  regiments  entered  immediately  on  active  duty,  being  encamped  near 
Edsall’s  Hill,  beyond  Alexandria,  Virginia,  until  the  10th  of  March,  when 
they  proceeded  to  Union  Mills,  Manassas,  and  Warrenton  Junction. 

Keturning  to  Alexandria  early  in  April,  they  embarked  for  Ship  Point, 
on  the  York  Kiver,  when  after  several  days  of  laborious  activity  in  the 
commissary  and  quartermaster’s  departments  of  the  army,  the}"  proceeded 
to  the  front,  and  were  engaged  at  once  in  the  operations  for  the  reduction  of 
Yorktown. 
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The  battle  of  Fair  Oaks  was  the  first  battle  in  which  these  recjimenta 
fought,  and  these  were  the  only  roLriments  then  constituting  the  Brigade. 

A fortnight  subsequently  the  Brigade  was  re-inforced  by  the  Twenty- 
ninth  Massachusetts  Volunteers;  and  thus  re-inforced,  the  three  old  regiments 
did  severe  duty  before  Richmond  ; this  duty  requiring  of  them  to  defend  the 
front  of  the  army  at  Fair  Oaks,  throw  up  extensive  earthworks,  perform 
picket-duty  every  third  day,  sup|)ort  the  command  of  Major-General  Hooker 
on  three  occasions,  when  he  was  forcibly  pressed  by  theenemy;  and,  ultimately, 
hastening  to  the  relief,  and  covering,  in  conjunction  with  the  brigade  com- 
manded by  Brigadier-General  French,  the  retreat  of  the  army  corps  under 
Major-General  Fitz-.John  Porter,  at  Gaines’  Hill. 

On  the  retreat  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  from  before  Richmond,  the 
Brigade,  consisting  of  the  above-mentioned  regiments,  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Peach  Orchard,  Savage’s  Stati.m,  White  Oak  v^wamo,  Glendale, 
Malvern  Hill,  and  suffered  severely,  the  loss  of  commissioned  officers  being 
more  proportionately,  than  the  loss  of  privates. 

Whilst  sutfering  in  this  way,  and  reduced  to  an  average  of  three  hundred 
men  to  each  regiment,  the  Brigade  arrived  at  Harrison’s  Landing,  James 
River;  and,  although  the  undersigned  was  ordered  by  Major-General 
McClellan  to  proceed  to  New  York  shortly  after  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
had  reached  that  landing,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  recruits;  and,  although 
the  bri.gadier-ge  eral  exercised  all  the  influence  within  his  scope  to  procure 
such  recruits,  the  Brigade  almost  imperceptibly  benefitted  by  its  temporary 
relief  from  duty  in  the  field,  and  the  exerti</iis  of  the  undersigned. 

Nevertheless,  the  Brigade  mnst  cheerfully  and  heartily  participated  in 
the  rapid  and  sultry  march  to  Newport  News,  by  way  of  Williamsburg  and 
Yorktown,  and  with  equal  alacrity  and  good  will  proceeded  to  Aquia  Creek, 
and  thence  to  Fa: mo  ith,  Virginia,  where  they  were  ordered  by  Major- 
General  McClellan  to  report  to  Major-General  Burnside,  in  command  of  the 
Federal  forces  in  front  of  Fredericksburg. 

Relievcai  by  Major-General  Burnside,  the  Brigade,  still  consisting  of  the 
Sixty-ninth,  Lighty -eighth,  and  Sixty-third  New  York  Volunteers,  and  the 
Twenty- ninth* Massachusetts  Volunteers,  returned  from  Falmouth  forty- 
eight  hours  aft  T they  had  reported  to  General  Burnside,  and  repaired  to 
Alexandria,  whence,  after  a halt  of  less  than  eight  hours  outside  tlie  city, 
they  hu:  lied  to  the  support  of  Major-General  Pope,  then  engaged  with  the 
enemy  o i the  plains  of  Manassas,  resting  not  more  than  six  hours  iu  the 
rear  of  Fort  Ct)rcoran  preparatory  to  their  advance. 

On  the  retreat  fmm  the  plains  of  Manassas,  the  Brigade  formed  a portion 
of  the  rear-guard,  and,  acting  as  .such,  ex()erienced  a good  deal  of  harassing 
from  the  light  artillery  and  cravalry  of  the  enemy. 

Fir.-u  in  the  advance  on  the  march  through  Maryland  to  the  battle-field 
of  Antietam,  they  supported  Major-General  Hooker  at  South  Mountain, 
and,  two  days  after,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Major-General 
Richardson,  were  conspicuously  engaged  in  the  great  attack  which  compelled 
the  enemy,  defeated  and  hum  hied,  to  re-cross  the  Potomac. 

^ince  then  the  Brigade,  re-inforced  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  and  liaving  the  Twenty-ninth  Massachusetts 
Volunteers  replaced  by  the  Twenty-eiglith  of  the  sanie  State,  took  part  in 
the  reconnoissance  of  Charlestown  and  the  intervening  and  adjacent  country 
beyond  Bolivar  Heights,  which  reconnoissance  was  so  brilliantly  and  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  Brigadier-General  Hancock,  commanding  the  division 
of  which  this  Brigade  is  the  Second  Brigade. 

In  the  subsequent  advance  to  the  Rappahannock,  the  Brigade  was  fre- 
quently foremost ; and  on  the  evening  of  November  17,  had  the  honour  of 
being  ordered  by  Major-General  Sumner  to  proceed  with  all  speed  up  the 
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road,  ford  the  river,  and  take  the  guns  which  (opposite  Falmouth)  had  been 
silenced  and  dismounted  by  the  splendid  battery  commanded  by  Captain 
Petitt. 

This  order,  however,  was  countermanded  half-an-hour  after  the  Brigade 
had  dashed  forward  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm  to  execute  it,  it  being  de- 
cided by  Major-General  Sumner  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  throw  any 
portion  of  the  army  over  the  Rappahannock  before  the  entire  force  was  pre- 
pared to  establish  itself  on  the  Fredericksburg  side  of  the  river. 

The  records  of  the  Brigade,  thus  far,  close  with  the  day  on  which  the 
assault  was  made  on  the  enemy’s  lines  and  batteries  ; and  all  his  redoubts 
and  fortified  works  and  heights  in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  unless  con- 
tinued picket-duty,  from  that  day  to  this,  may  be  considered  a prolongation 
of  the  record. 

The  ofiieial  statistics  of  the  five  regiments  have  been  inserted  in  this 
application  ; and,  if  I do  not  greatly  err,  from  a partiality  generated  by  my 
peculiar  relationship  with  the  Brigade— having  been  the  founder  of  it — I 
think  I am  justified,  and  fully  justified,  in  affirming  that  no  brigade  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States  has  more  assiduously,  unremittingly,  bravely,  nobly 
done  its  duty. 

No  history,  however  vividly  and  powerfully  written,  could  do  more  than 
these  plain  and  stern  statistics  do  in  attestation  of  the  cordial  loyalty  and 
devotion  unto  death  of  this  Brigade;,  in  the  good  and  glorious  cause  in  which 
it  staked  its  reputation,  which  is  dearer  to  it  than  the  blood  of  the  bravest 
soldier  of  whom  it  is  composed. 

Grounding  the  application  on  these  statistics  and  these  facts— representing, 
as  they  unquestionably  do,  that  the  Brigade  has  ceased  to  be  a Brigade,  and 
hardly  exhibits  the  numerical  strength  which  qualifies  it  for  a higher 
designation  than  that  of  a colonefs  command — and  with  an  honest  and 
generous  view  of  the  still  greater  efficiency  of  the  military  power  of  the 
Government,  Ido  most  respectfully  and  earnestly  beg  that  the  three  original 
regiments  of  the  Brigade,  viz.,  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers, 
Eighty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers,  Sixty-third  New  York  Volunteers,  be 
temporarily  relieved  from  duty  in  the  field  ; and,  being  so  relieved,  have  the 
opportunity  of  restoring,  in  some  serviceable  measure,  their  exhausted 
ranks. 

As  long  as  these  regiments  are  retained  in  the  field,  the  undersigned  is 
convinced  that  no  accession  to  their  ranks  will  take  place;  and  the  under- 
signed feels  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  argument  or  ex- 
position to  confirm  this  assertion. 

He  confines  himself  to  the  respectful  duty  of  directing  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  fact,  that  decimated  regiments  from  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  have  been  ordered  home,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  return  actively  to  the  service  of  the  Government  with  a strength  com- 
mensurate with  their  reputation,  and  the  cause  in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  brigadier-general  commanding  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  Irish 
Brigade,  asks  no  more  for  what  is  left  of  his  brave  officers  and  men  than 
that  which  has  been  conceded  to  other  commands,  exhibiting  equal  labours, 
equal  sacrifices,  and  equal  decimation. 

In  doing  so  he  does  violence  to  his  own  heart  and  nerve.  In  making  and 
urging  an  application  of  this  character,  any  man  of  soldierly  instinct  and 
pride  must  feel  that  he  has  imputations  to  encounter,  which  tend  to  the 
damage  of  the  good  name  he  has  acquired  in  the  midst  of  man}"  difficulties 
and  dangers,  and  to  which  the  Brigade,  in  whose  behalf  he  appeals,  has 
with  so  liberal  a gallantry  contributed. 

But  there  is  a courage  sterner  still  than  that  which  faces  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  Doing  your  duty  to  your  men— either  to  their  displeasure  or  in 
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concurrence  with  their  wishes — oftentimes  demands  a resolution  higher  far 
in  a moral  estimation  than  that  which  the  orders  delivered  on  the  eve  of 
battle  exact. 

Such  do  I feel  to  he  the  resolution  required  of  me  at  this  moment,  in  for- 
warding and  pressing  this  application.  We  are  in  front  of  the  enemy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  A narrow  river  alone  divides  us.  Any 
moment  may  witness — any  accident  may  precipitate  a collision  between  the 
two  armies.  With  this  possibility  before  us,  the  reluctance  with  which  I 
make  this  application  will  be  easily  conceived,  and  cannot  but  be  readily 
admitted. 

But,  as  I have  already  more  than  estimated,  the  reputation  of  the  Bri- 
gade, for  the  remnant  of  which  I appeal,  is  too  vitally  identified  with  the 
race  which  it  represents,  and  the  cause  to  which  it  has  devoted  its  fidelity 
and  its  life,  for  me,  as  the  official  guardian  of  it,  to  be  silent — to  refrain 
from  urging  such  a request  as  I do  now — wlien  to  be  silent  might,  and  would 
inevitably,  imperil  that  righteous  reputation. 

I have  alluded  to  considerations  of  public  and  national  interest  in  for- 
warding this  application. 

These  considerations  form  a part  of  the  application,  which  I do  not  con- 
ceive it  proper  or  essential  for  me  to  submit  at  large,  or  in  detail,  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  shall,  therefore  confine  myself,  as  I do  conscientiously, 
and  with  the  deepest  and  strongest  conviction  that  the  relief  of  the  first, 
second,  and  third  regiments  of  the  Brigade  from  duty  in  the  field  will  result 
in  an  important  accession  to  their  ranks,  and  so  enable  the  Irish  Brigade  to 
render,  in  support  of  the  Constitution  and  the  legitimate  Chief  Magistracy 
of  the  United  States,  service?  not  less  faithful  and  chivalrous  than  those  they 
have  already  permanently  imprinted  with  their  blood  upon  the  national 
records  of  this  war. 

I have  the  honour  to  be  your  very  humble  and  obedient  servant,  with 
the  greatest  esteem,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher, 

Brigadier-General  commanding  the  Irish  Brigade. 

• St.  Patrick’s  Day. 

Patrick’s  Day  in  camp  was  celebrated  with  the  usual  gaiety 
€ind  rejoicing  by  the  few  and  fearless  men  composing  the  Irish 
Brigade.  This  time-honoured  national  anniversary  was  observed 
with  all  the  exliaustless  spirit  and  enthusiasm  of  Irish  nature. 
For  days  previous  vast  preparations  had  been  made,  a race-course 
marked  out,  and  on  every  side,  written  in  large,  bold  characters, 
was  the  following  announcement : — 

‘‘  Grand  Irish  Brigade  Steeple- Chase, 

To  come  off  the  17th  of  March,  rain  or  shine,  by  horses,  the 
property  of,  and  to  he  ridden  by,  commissioned  officers  of  that 
Brigade.  The  prizes  are  a purse  of  $500  ; second  horse  to  save 
his  stakes ; two-and-a-half  mile  heat,  best  two  in  three,  over  four 
hurdles  four  and  a half  feet  high,  and  five  ditch  fences,  including 
two  artificial  rivers  fifteen  feet  wide  and  six  deep  ; hurdles  to  he 
made  of  forest  pine,  and  braced  with  hoops.” 

The  quarter-master  was  sent  to  Washington  for  liquors  and 
meats,  and  brought  for  the  banquet  that  was  to  follow  the  race  the 
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following  moderate  supply,  which  constituted  the  fare  : thirty-five 
hams,  and  a side  of  an  ox  roasted  ; an  entire  pig,  stuffed  with 
"boiled  turkeys  ; an  unlimited  number  of  chickens,  ducks,  and  small 
game.  The  drinking  materials  comprised  eight  baskets  of  cham- 
pagne, ten  gallons  of  rum,  and  twenty- two  of  whisky.  A 
splendid  bower  was  erected,  capable  of  containing  some  hundreds 
of  persons,  for  a general  invitation  was  issued  to  all  the  officers  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  evening  previous  to  the  races,  a committee  was  held  on 
punch,  as  to  who  was  the  best  qualified  to  mix  that  important 
compound.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  general  and  staff 
were  the  best  ju  Iges,  and  therefore  the  most  proper  to  undertake 
it.  It  was  ruled  that  the  matter  be  left  entirely  in  their  hands.- 
Captains  Gosson  and  Hogan  were  voted  masters  of  ceremonies,  in 
which  they  laboured  so  diligently  that  before  the  mixture  v/as 
complete  both  felt  overpowered  by  their  labours  and  had  to  be 
relieved  from  duty. 

The  morning  commenced  with  religious  ceremonies,  after  which 
the  different  riders  proceeded  to  dress  themselves.  The  dresses 
were  showy,  but  some  rather  incongruous.  One  officer  appeared 
mounted  in  scarlet,  the  top  of  his  head  crowned  with  a green  velvet 
smokingcap,  the  present  of  his  lady-love.  The  reason  he  assigned 
for  his  peculiar  taste  was,  that  he  was  from  Galway,  and  his  family 
had  hunted  with  the  Galway  Blazer’s  Club,  and  dressed  similarly. 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  grand  stand  was  crowded  with  distin- 
guished generals,  officers,  and  about  a dozen  ladies. 

A large  concourse  of  at  least  ten  thousand  had  assembled  to 
participate  in  the  fun.  Previous  to  the  starting,  the  course  was 
the  object  of  attraction  for  spectators.  Large  crowds  of  soldiers 
were  congregated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  interesting  points,  which 
seemed  to  be  in  their  estimation,  where  the  leaps  were  highest  and 
the  ditches  deepest.  The  nature  of  the  ground  was  favourable, — a 
gently  rolling  stretch  of  land,  over  which  the  course  ran  a mile 
and  three-quarters  in  length ; — and  at  points  about  equal  distance 
from  each  other,  eight  leaps  had  been  erected  or  excavated.  From 
the  ground  whereon  the  stand  was,  and  where  the  flags  marking 
the  track  waved,  the  hills,  here  and  there  crested  with  a growth  of 
oak  or  cedar,  sloped  away  towards  the  liappahannock.  The  bluest 
of  blue  skies  looked  down  on  the  gaily-dressed  and  eager  crowds, 
on  the  dashing  horsemen,  whose  steeds  pranced  by  the  side  of 
others  on  which  were  riding  gay  and  brilliant  women,  on  the  quiet 
hills,  the  peaceful  river,  the  two  hostile  armies ; and  seemed  to  shower 
its  blessings  and  its  beauties  on  the  festive  throng  assembled  for 
enjoyment  and  sport,  commemorative  of  our  national  holiday. 

The  start  was  named  for  eleven  o’clock  ; ten  minutes  before 
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that  hour  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Major-General  Hooker,  attended  by  all  the  members  of  his  slaff 
not  detained  at  Headquarters  or  elsewhere  on  duty,  and  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bently,  and  Captain  Jolin  C. 
Lynch,  of  the  Sixty-third,  both  of  whom  had  waited  on  General 
Hooker  earlier  in  the  day,  arrived  on  the  ground.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  commander-in-chief  he  was  greeted  with  warm 
cheers,  which  he  gracefully  acknowledged  as  he  took  his  place  on 
the  grand  stand.  Before  attempting  to  describe  the  sports  of  the 
day,  it  may  be  as  well  to  notice  some  of  the  more  prominent  and 
distinguished  of  the  invited  guests.  And  first  let  us  speak  of  the 
ladies,  who  added  much,  by  their  vivacity  and  their  picturesque 
costume,  by  their  brilliancy  and  witchery,  to  the  entertainments 
and  amusements  of  the  day.  Fortunate  citizens,  dwelling  in  their 
quiet  homes,  and  having  before  their  eyes,  every  hour  of  the  day^ 
graceful  and  lovely  women,  can  have  no  idea  of  the  chivalrous 
emotions  v/hich  swell  the  hearts  of  even  the  roughest  soldier, 
seeing  on  rude  camp-covered  hills  the  figures,  the  fair  faces, 
which,  it  may  be,  have  not  been  looked  on  in  these  regions  and 
by  these  men  for  many,  many  months.  If  the  reader  has  any 
conception  of  these  things,  he  can  then  easily  imagine  with  what 
deep,  yet  subdued  gladness,  the  ladies  were  greeted  by  all. 

When  a fitting  opportunity  offered,  in  recognition  of  the 
hospitable  greeting  that  was  accorded  him.  General  Hooker  pro- 
posed three  cheers  for  General  Meagher  and  his  Irish  Brigade,. 
God  bless  them.” 

The  following  horses  only,  out  of  a large  number  entered  for 
the  first  race,  open  to  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  started  : 

General  Meagher’s  grey  horse,  “Jack  Hinton  rider.  Captain 
John  Gosson  ; dress,  crimson  jacket,  sleeves,  breeches,  and  white’ 
cap. 

Captain  Hogan’s  bay  horse,  “ Napper  Tandy rider.  Lieu- 
tenant Ryder  ; dress,  blue  jacket,  white  breeches,  green  cap. 

Captain  Martin’s  bay  mare,  “Kathleen  Mavourneen ; ” ridei\ 
Captain  Martin;  Solferino  jacket,  white  breeches,  maroon  cap. 

Captain  Langdon’s  black  horse,  “ Nigger  Bill rider  Lieu- 
tenant Byron  ; plaid  jacket,  white  breeches,  pink  cap. 

Quartermaster  McCormick’s  bay  horse,  “ Sharpsburg rider, 
Lieutenant  O’Connor  ; red  jacket,  white  breeches,  blue  cap. 

Major  Mullholland’s  chestnut  horse,  “ Major rider,  Quarter- 
master Wade;  blue  jacket,  white  breeches,  red  cap. 

Judges: — Colonel  von  Schaick,  Seventh  N.  Y.  V.;  Colonel 
Frank,  Fifty-seventh  N.  Y.  V. 

Umpire  : — Brigadier-General  Caldwell. 

Clerk  of  the  course  : — General  Meagher. 
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A few  minutes  before  eleven  o’clock  the  bugle  sounded  to  the 
post,  the  horses  were  uncovered,  and  the  eager  riders  mounted. 
Precisely,  as  the  hand  denoted  the  hour,  the  clerk  of  the  course 
waved  his  whip,  another  sweet,  inspiriting  note  from  the  bugler, 
und  off  they  go.  Six  horses,  six  gallant  riders,  the  course,  the 
leaps,  innumerable  throngs  of  spectators,  meet  the  eye  of  ®ne 
standing  on  the  platform.  The  first  leap  was  a hurdle  almost  five  feet 
high.  They  come  to  it ; three  clear  it  beautifully ; two  saddles  are 
emptied;  the  bay  mare  bolts,  but  is  spiritedly  and  scientifically 
brought  to  it,  and  flies  over  magnificently.  With  varying  fortune  the 
other  leaps  and  spaces  are  taken  and  passed  over,  the  rider  of  the  grey 
drawing  towards  him  the  attention  of  the  throng,  by  the  masterly 
manner  in  which  he  handles  his  horse.  The  home-stretch  is 
reached,  the  grey,  hard  pressed  by  the  bay,  gains  the  winning- 
post,  and  the  umpire  declares  him  the  winner  of  the  first  heat.  A 
wild,  enthusiastic  cheer  goes  up  from  the  jubilant  throng.  The 
start  on  the  second  heat  was  according  to  the  formula  of  the 
first.  All  the  horses  cleared  hurdle  number  one  in  fine  style ; the 
run  home  was  headed  by  the  grey  again,  this  time  the  little  black 
closing  tightly  in  on  him,  and  the  grey  was  declared  the  winner, 
amid  thunders  of  applause  for  his  dashing  rider. 

To  this  race  succeeded  a sweepstakes,  open  to  all,  and,  as 
usual,  all  the  incidents  of  an  old-fashioned  course  happened. 
Eight  horses  contested  for  the  prize,  which  was  won  by  a fine 
chestnut,  ridden  by,  it  is  said,  a descendant  of  the  Blucher  of 
Waterloo  fame. 

It  was  one  o’clock  when  General  Meagher  announced  that  all 
further  operations  would  be  postponed  for  half-an-hour,  and 
invited  the  ladies,  the  generals  present,  and  their  staffs,  to  a 
collation,  prepared  and  awaiting  destruction  at  his  quarters,  and 
thither  the  goodly  company  proceeded.  In  front  of  the  quarters 
two  Sibley  tents  had  been  pitched,  separated  by  a space  of  ten 
yards,  which  space  was  inclosed  by  an  awning.  In  and  under 
these  the  guests  thronged.  Mountains  of  sandwiches  disappeared, 
no  doubt  filling  up  those  voids  which  nature  is  said  to  abhor.  With 
the  precision  and  promptitude  of  file-firing,  pop,  pop,  went  ex- 
plosions that  preceded  copious  draughts  of  rich  wines.  In  and  out,  in 
fact  everywhere,  went  the  attentive  officers  of  the  Brigade  attending 
to  their  visitors.  What  attracted  most  attention,  however,  and 
gratified  every  appreciative  palate,  were  potations  of  spiced  whisky- 
punch,  ladled  by  Captain  Hogan,  the  Ganymede  of  the  occasion, 
from  an  enormous  bowl,  holding  not  much  less  than  thirty  gallons. 

The  following  amusements  followed  : 

1st.  A foot-race,  one-half  mile  distance,  best  of  heats  ; open  to 
all  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  the  winner  to  receive 
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$7,  and  the  second  $3.  2nd.  Casting  weights,  the  weights  to 
weigh  from  ten  to  fourteen  pounds  ; the  winner  to  receive  $3.  3rd. 
E-unning  after  the  soaped  pig — to  be  the  prize  of  the  man  who 
holds  it.  4th.  A hurdle-race,  one-half  mile  distance,  open  to  all 
non-commissioned  officers  and  privates ; the  winner  to  receive  $7, 
the  second  $3.  5th.  The  wheel-barrow  race — the  contestants  to 
be  blindfolded,  and  limited  to  six  soldiers  of  the  Irish  Brigade ; 
the  winner  to  receive  $5  ; distance  to  be  decided  on  the  ground. 
6th.  Jumping  in  sacks  to  the  distance  of  five  hundred  yards  ; the 
winner  to  receive  $5.  7th.  A contest  on  the  light  fantastic  toe, 
consisting  of  Irish  reels,  jigs,  and  hornpipes ; the  best  dancer  to 
receive  $5,  the  second  best  $3,  to  be  decided  by  a judge  appointed 
by  the  chairman. 

The  amusements  of  the  day  were  followed  by  a grand  enter- 
tainment at  night,  theatricals  and  recitations.  Many  a health  was 
drank,  many  a friend  was  toasted,  and  even  the  American  generals 
fully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  hour ; flowing  bumpers,  loving 
glances  at  the  fair  ones,  songs  and  toasts  went  freely  round.  Captain 
Hogan  presided  at  the  nectarean  mixture,  which  floated  like  a spiced 
island  in  a huge  barrel.  Captain  Jack  Gosson,  in  his  most  recherche 
uniform,  bespangled  with  lace,  aided  and  assisted.  Around  them 
were  a lot  of  drummer-boys  and  soldiers.  These  Captain  Jack 
dispersed  in  the  most  dignified  manner,  while  they  looked  most 
longingly  at  Captain  Hogan,  as  he  ladled  out  the  punch. 

A poetical  address  was  read  by  Dr.  Lawrence  Reynolds,  of  his 
own  composition,  giving  a history  of  the  career  of  the  Brigade. 
Dr.  Lawrence,  of  the  Sixty-third  Regiment,  was  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  Brigade.  This  was  followed  by  the  following  song,  written 
by  a poetical  rival  of  the  doctor’s,  and  was  sung  by  Captain  Blake, 
in  his  best  style  : 

Song  of  the  Ikish  Brigade. 

We’ve  never  swerved  from  our  old  green  flag, 

Upborne  o’er  many  a bloody  plain; 

’Tis  now  a torn  and  tattered  rag, 

But  we  will  bear  it  proudly  ( ft  again. 

We’ll  raise  it  high,  this  dear  old  flag, 

From  Liffey’s  banks  to  Shannon’s  stream, 

’Till  victory  o’er  the  pirate  rag 
Upon  our  sacred  cause  shall  beam. 

CHORUS. 

Hurrah  ! Hurrah  ! for  our  d'ear  old  flag, 

Hurrah  for  our  gallant  leader  too ; 

Though  ’tis  a torn  and  tattered  rag, 

We  Vtould  not  change  it  for  the  new. 
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WeVe  borne  it  with  the  Stripes  and  Stars, 

From  Fair  Oaks  to  Frederick’s  bloody 
And  see,  my  boys,  our  wounds  and  scars 
Can  tell  how  well  we  did  the  same. 

But  sure,  our  chieftain,  of  his  race, 

Was  ever  foremost  ’mid  the  brave, 

Where  death  met  heroes  face  to  face, 

And  gathered  harvests  for  the  grave. 

Hurrah  ! hurrah ! etc. 

We  miss  full  many  a comrade’s  smile, 

The  grasp  of  many  a friendly  hand, 

We  mourn  their  loss,  and  grieve  the  while 
p They  had  not  died  for  fatherland. 

/ But  o’er  their  fresh  and  gory  graves — 

\ We  swear  it  now,  and  evermore — 

\To  free  green  Erin,  land  of  slaves, 

\ And  banish  tyrants  from  her  shore. 

' j Hurrah!  hurrah!  etc. 

Now  we’re  pledged  to  free  this  land, 

8o  long  the  exile’s  resting-place; 

To  crush  for  aye  a traitorous  band. 

And  wij  e out  treason’s  deep  disgrace. 

Then  let  us  p!e<lge  Columbia’s  cause, 

Cod  prosper  poor  old  Ireland  too! 

We’ll  trample  on  all  tyrant  laws; 

Hurrah  for  the  old  land  and  the  new. 

Hurrah  ! hurrah  ! etc. 

Letters  of  apology  were  received  from  several  officers  and 
civilians  who  could  not  attend.  Among  them  the  following  : 

New  York,  March  17,  18G3. 

My  Dear  General, — I regret  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  reply  to  the 
kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  your  celebration  of  to-day,  in  time  for  you 
to  receive  it  at  your  meeting.  Please  convey  to  your  officers  my  warmest 
thanks  for  their  kind  remembrance  of  me,  and  say  to  them  that,  whatever  be 
my  future  fate,  I can  never,  as  long  as  life  hists,  forget  my  Irish  Brigade, 
whose  green  flags  advanced  so  steadily  and  nobly  at  Antietam.  My  warmest 
friendship  and  admiration  will  follow  your  fortunes  wherever  you  may  go^ 
and  1 know  that  every  field  in  which  the  Brigade  may  be  placed  hereafter 
will  only  add  new  laurels  to  those  already  so  proudly  won. 

I am,  Qjy  dear  general,  most  truly  your  friend,  George  B.  McClellan,. 


Headquarters  First  Division,  N.  Y.  S.  M. 

New  York,  March  14,  18G3. 

My  1 )ear  General, — I wish  most  sincerely  that  I could  reply  to  the  kind 
invitation  of  yourself  and  the  officers  of  your  gallant  Brigade,  by  presenting 
myself  at  your  headquarters  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  to  unite  with  you 
and  them  at  the  celebration  of  Ireland’s  National  Holiday. 

1 have  many  gratifying  recollections  ot  joyous  celebrations  of  St  Patrick’s 
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natal  day  by  the  genial  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  in  other  days,  ere  “ faith- 
less sons  betrayed  us  but  I should  rejoice  more  in  meeting  with  you  and 
the  devoted  officers  of  your  Brigade  at  your  quarters  in  the  field,  ready  to 
do  or  die  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  than  in  the  most  enthusiastic  or  luxurious 
entertainment  at  the  Astor  or  the  St.  Nicholas. 

“ Oh,  the  sight  entrancing. 

When  the  morning’s  beam  is  glancing 
On  files  arrayed,  with  helm  and  blade, 

And  in  Freedom's  cause  advancing.”' 

Be  pleased,  my  dear  general,  to  present  my  warmest  felicitations  an  d best 
wishes  to  your  brave  officers,  and  believe  me  ever. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant,  Charles  W.  Sandford. 


General  T.  F.  Meagher:  New  York,  March  14,  1863. 

My  Dear  Meagher, — I cannot  describe  the  pleasure  which  I derived 
from  receiving  the  invitation  tendered  hy  yourself  and  the  other  officers  of 
the  Irish  Brigade,  to  unite  with  that  Brigade  in  celebrating  St.  Patrick’s 
Day  at  headquarters.  If  it  were  possible  I would  gladly  be  present  with 
you  all.  But  duty  keeps  me  here.  That  the  officers  of  the  Brigade  favour 
me  with  their  esteem,  is  a circumstance  of  which  I feel  very  proud.  Would 
that  I were  associated  with  them  to  share  their  perils,  privations,  and 
honours.  Thank  God,  the  blood  of  old  Ireland  stirs  in  harmonious  associa- 
tion with  that  of  true  Americans,  in  devoted  attachment  to  the  Kepublic,  to 
the  Union,  and  the  Constitution.  The  Irish  name  will  derive  additional 
lustre  from  this  glorious  fact.  I write  in  some  haste,  so  as  to  insure  the 
delivery  of  the  note  before  the  17th,  and  ask  you  and  the  officers  of  the 
Brigade  to  pledge  with  me  this  sentiment : 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States— H it  be  ever  destroyed,  the  sons  of 
Ireland  will  not  share  in  the  responsibility  of  its  ruin. 

Yours  affectionately,  James  T.  Brady. 


New  York,  March  14,  1863. 

Brigadier-General  Meagher  : 

Dear  General, — I thank  you  and  the  officers  of  the  Brigade  very  kindly 
for  the  generous  invitation  to  join  you  in  your  celebration  of  the  National 
Holiday  of  Ireland,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Brigade,  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  The  day  will  not  find  warmer  or  more  gallant  hearts,  devoted  to 
its  memories,  than  will  be  assembled  wdthin  your  camp  circle.  That  circle  is  a 
ring  of  true  metal,  that  has  won  the  admiration  of  the  world.  It  would 
have  given  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  day,  but  binding  engagements  will  not  permit  me  to  leave  the 
city,  and  you  will  therefore  accept  ray  sincere  regrets.  The  statement  in 
your  invitation,  that  the  “ celebration  will  take  place  utterly  regardless  of 
any  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,”  is,  I know,  no  reckless  waste  of  words, 
Rotwithstanding  the  prevalent  visitations  of  rain  and  snow,  inasmuch  as  it 
reminds  me  of  that  banquet  of  the  Brigade,  which  went  on  utterly  regard- 
less of  fre — the  devastating  fire  of  the  enemy  at  Fredericksburg.  With 
every  heartfelt  wish  for  your  welfare,  and  that  of  your  officers  and  men,  I 
am  very  truly  and  sincerely, 

Your  attached  friend,  Bartholomew  O’Connor. 

Sentiment — Irish  fidelity  and  Irish  va/owr— Like  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^ 
they  can  never  be  suppressed  without  danger  to  law  and  order — more 
particularly  if  the  law  and  order  are  not  civil,  but  uncivil. 
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Herald  Office.  New  York,  March  14,  18G3. 

To  Brigadier-General  T.  F.  Meagher 

and  the  officers  of*  the  Irish  Brigade  : 

Gentlemen, — I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  kind 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  festivities  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day  at  the  head- 
quarters  of  the  Brigade  ; and  it  is  with  sincere  regret  that  I am  prevented 
from  availing  myself  of  your  friendly  remembrance  of  me,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  my  engagements  in  this  city. 

Though  not  present  in  person,  I shall  he  with  you  heart  and  soul  on  that 
occasion,  as  I have  ever  been  since  the  organisation  of  the  Brigade,  through 
all  its  varied  fortunes ; the  first  to  exult  in  its  successes  ; the  first  to  moura 
the  loss  of  the  gallant  soldiers  who  have  fallen  in  its  ranks  ; and  yielding  to 
none  in  my  devotion  to  its  brave  commander. 

It  is  the  traditionary  privilege  of  the  Irish  race  to  fight  in  every  just  cause. 
It  is  their  proud  boast  that  they  always  Jigkt  well.  The  Irish  Brigade  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  have  preserved  that  golden  rule  religiously.  While 
thanking  you  for  your  cordial  invitation,  permit  me  to  offer  a sentiment, 
which,  if  it  be  in  order,  you  will  honour  me  by  presenting  at  your  festive 
meeting  on  the  17th  of  March.  It  is  this  : “ The  laurel  wreaths  won  by  the 
old  Brigade  at  Fc)ntenoy  and  Cremona  have  lost  none  of  their  verdure — may 
the  valour  of  the  neiv  Brigade  make  them  perennial.” 

With  best  wishes  for  your  welfare,  and  the  heartiest  sympathy  with  your 
coming  celebration,  I remain,  gentlemen. 

Very  faithfully  yours,  W.  F.  Lyons. 


New  York,  March  15,  1863. 

My  Dear  General, — I duly  received  the  joint  note  from  you  and  the 
officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  inviting  me  to  unite  in  the  celebration  of  St. 
Patrick’s  Day  at  your  headquarters  on  the  Rappahannock,  and  beg  to  return 
you  and  them  my  most  cordial  thanks  for  the  thoughtful  kindness  which 
kept  me  in  your  heads  and  hearts  at  such  a time  and  place.  I sincerely 
regret  that  I cannot  be  with  you  in  person  to  see  and  feel  the  additional  in- 
spiration which  the  character  and  situation  of  Irishmen  in  arms  for  a holy 
cause  must  give  to  the  ever  suggestive  memories  of  Ireland’s  national  holiday. 

I am  proud  of  the  invitation,  conscious  of  the  honour  conferred  by  it,  and 
will  treasure  up  the  characteristic  missive  in  which  they  were  conveyed.  It 
evokes  many,  many  memories.  Its  brief  and  soldier-like  sentences  suggest 
an  epic.  Dated  from  where  you  are,  the  purport  of  it  points  to  where  you 
came  from.  It  calls  to  mind  what  you  are  doing  for  America,  and  what  we 
attempted  to  do,  and  what  we  hope  to  do  for  Ireland.  It  conjures  up  the  story 
of  the  Irish  exodus,  and  what  caused  it;  and  the  American  treason,  and  what 
will  crush  it.  It  indicates  the  wondrous  history  through  which  wm  have  passed 
from  1843  to  1863.  What  a constrast  between  the  monster  meetings  in  the 
former,  and — be  it  reverently  said — the  mass  meetings  we  have  seen  round 
camp  chapels,  at  which  regimental  chaplains  officiated,  preparing  and  bless- 
ing Irish  soldiers  to  go  forth  and  battle  for  Republican  institutions.  Many 
who  have  heard  the  old  Tribune  at  Tara  and  Mullaghmast,  have  followed  the 
young  Tribune  at  Gaines’  Mill  and  Antietam  ; many  who  aspired,  with  me, 
to  fight  for  freedom  on  the  Waterford  mountains  in  1848,  have  fought,  bled,, 
and  died  for  freedom  by  your  side  on  the  Peninsula  and  in  Maryland. 

Your  note  calls  to  mind  a crowd  of  such  facts,  with  the  thoughts  and  his- 
torical contrasts  they  compel.  Of  all  these  contrasts,  not  one  is  of  deeper 
significance  than  that  afforded  by  the  circumstances  attending  the  obsequies 
(Dublin,  1847)  of  the  all-potent  moral  force  Tribune,  who  declared  liberty 
not  worth  the  expenditure  of  a drop  of  blood  ; and  the  Requiem  Mass  in  SU 
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Patrick’s  Cathedral  (New  York,  1863)  for  the  dead  heroes  of  the  Irish  Brig- 
ade, at  which  the  fallen  were  exalted  as  Christian  soldiers,  who,  dying  for 
just  principles  and  their  country,  glorified  God. 

In  my  old  age,  too,  if  Heaven  shall  extend  my  days  into  the  season  of 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,  this  little  note  will  awaken  grateful  and  flattering 
thoughts  to  weave  a memorial  halo  round  my  declining  days.  It  will  remind 
me  that  at  a time  of  great  civil  war,  when  the  best  government  devised  by 
man  was  waylaid  by  the  most  stupendous  treason — when  the  fate,  not  only 
of  that  government,  but  the  hopes  and  blessings  its  example  kindled  and  its 
success  sustained,  was  at  stake,  the  Irish  rushed  in  thousands  to  the  standard 
of  Democratic  government  and  civilisation^ — that  in  the  unparalleled  conflicts 
the  Irish  Brigade  was  ever  foremost  in,  and  once  saved  the  army  of  humanity, 
that  it  w-as  ever  prominent,  and  never  disgraced  in  battle,  compelling  the 
admiration  of  the  foes,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  the  friends  of  justice;  and 
that  the  surviving  remnant  of  this  immortal  band,  on  a St.  Patrick’s  Day,  en- 
camped in  view  of  the  slopes  whereon  was  offered  their  latest  holocaust  for 
freedom,  thought  of  me  as  one  not  unworthy  to  join  wflth  them  in  the  pious 
exercises  and  festive  pleasures,  the  patriotic  reminiscences  and  hopeful 
aspirations  commemorative  of  the  national  holiday  of  Irishmen:  this  shall  stir 
my  old  blood.  I give  you  as  a sentiment,  should  this  reach  you  in  time — 

Long  live  the  Kepublic,  one  and  indivisible  May  the  Irish  citizens  as 
well  deserve  its  honours  in  peace,  as  the  Irish  Brigade  has  won  them  in  war 
for  its  defence. 

With  renewed  affection  for  you  and  the  officers  of  the  Brigade, 

Believe  me  your  friend,  John  Savage. 

Brigadier-General  Meagher,  Commanding  Irish  Brigade. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

Things  remained  quiet  and  monotonous  in  camp  until  the  middle 
of  April,  when  all  preparations  denoted  an  immediate  advance* 
This  took  place  soon  afterwards,  and  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville 
followed.  I give  a resume  of  the  daily  operations  of  the  battle,  with 
the  account  which  I wrote  for  the  ^‘New  York  Herald”  at  the 
time. 


The  Battle  of  Chancellorsville. 

The  Plan. — A portion  of  the  army  (about  half  of  it)  was  to 
cross  the  river  near  Fredericksburg,  and  pretend  to  renew  the 
attempt  in  which  Burnside  had  been  previously  unsuccessful,  and 
accomplish  two  objects — first  to  hold  the  enemy’s  force  at  that  point ; 
and  second,  to  protect  our  communications  and  supplies,  while  the 
other  half  of  the  army  should  make  a crossing  above  the  fortifi- 
cations, and,  sweeping  down  to  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg,  take  a 
strong  position  and  hold  it  until  they  could  be  re-inforced  by  the 
portion  of  the  army  engaged  in  making  the  feint,  which  was  to 
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withdraw  from  its  position,  take  the  bridges  to  the  point  of  the 
river,  which  h id  been  previously  uncovered  by  the  flank  movement ; 
and  the  whole  army  would  thus  be  concentrated  in  the  rear  of 
Fredericksburg.  The  following  outline  of  each  day’s  operations 
will  show  to  what  extent  this  bold  and  hazardous  plan  has  proved 
successful,  and  in  what  degree  and  for  what  reason  it  has  resulted 
so  unfortunately. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  April  26  and  27. — On  Monday  the 
26th  was  commenced  the  execution  of  this  plan.  Three  corps,  the 
fifth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  were  ordered  to  march  with  eight  days’ 
rations  to  Kelly’s  Ford,  near  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 
General  Slocum,  of  the  Twelfth  Corps,  was  placed  in  command, 
and  on  Tuesday  night,  the  force  intrusted  with  the  important  part 
of  executing  the  flank  movement  had  reached  the  point  at  which 
they  were  ordered  to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  Tuesday  night, 
also,  three  other  corps,  the  first,  third,  and  sixth,  were  sent  to 
Franklin’s  crossing,  three  miles  below  Fredericksburg,  to  be  ready 
to  undertake  the  crossing  simultaneously  with  the  other  corps  at 
Kelly’s  Ford,  on  Wednesday  morning.  General  Sedgwick  com- 
manded these  troops. 

Wednesday. — Without  serious  opposition,  both  divisions  of  the 
army  were  established  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  a portion 
of  the  flanking  corps  pushed  on  from  Kelly’s  Ford  towards  the 
Rapidan  at  Germania  Mills. 

ThursDxVY. — Sedgwick  threatened  the  enemy,  and  held  him  near 
Fredericksburg,  while  Slocum  pressed  on  from  the  Rapidan  and 
took  his  position  across  the  plank  road  fthe  enemy’s  line  of  retreat 
towards  Gordousville)  at  Chancellorsville.  Couch’s  Second  Corps, 
w’hicli  had  remained  at  Banks’  Ford,  now  moved  up  to  the  United 
States  Ford,  and  crossed  to  join  General  Slocum.  General  Hooker 
also  joined,  and  took  command  of  the  four  corps  thus  concentrated 
in  the  rear  of  Fredericksburg  and  across  the  line  of  the  enemy’s 
retreat.  Thursday  night  there  was  sharp  work  on  both  sides  to 
out-manoeuvre  each  other. 

Friday. — The  first  and  third  corps  were  moving  from  the  left 
wing  to  join  General  Hooker  at  Chancellorsville,  while  Jackson 
was  taking  a circuitous  route  to  reach  the  rear  of  General  Hooker’s 
line  between  Chancellorsville  and  the  Rapidan,  where  Hooker,  by 
night,  concentrated  all  this  portion  of  his  army,  save  the  Sixth 
Corps.  At  the  same  time  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  had  been 
moved  from  their  works  at  Fredericksburg. 

Saturday. — General  Hooker  occupied  the  forenoon  in  await- 
ing the  attack  of  the  enemy,  which  was  evidently  expected  in 
front.  The  movements  of  the  enemy  seemed  to  indicate  that  they 
were  retreating  ; but  in  the  afternoon  Stonewall  Jackson  pounced 
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upon  our  extreme  riglit  and  rear,  between  Chancellors ville  and 
Germania  Mills.  A most  furious  and  desperate  attack  was  made, 
and  the  right  of  our  lines,  which  was  held  by  the  Eleventh  Corps, 
was  almost  instantly  broken,  and  the  panic-stricken  men,  in  utter 
confusion,  with  and  without  muskets,  hats,  and  coats,  rushed 
headlong  from  under  fire  down  the  only  road  which  led  to  the. 
bridge.  The  Third  Corps,  under  General  Sickles,  was  interposed 
in  the  breach  thus  made,  and  the  excellent  coolness  of  this  officer, 
with  the  better  qualities  which  his  corps  exhibited,  saved  the 
further  progress  of  the  panic  and  the  rout,  and  the  evil  was 
temporarily  stayed.  This  rout  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  was  the 
crisis.  This  was  the  turning  point,  from  which  our  succeeding 
misfortunes  can  be  most  distinctly  traced.  Saturday  closed  the 
operations  of  the  first  week,  with  doubtful  prospects  of  the  final 
result,  and  the  previous  successes  of  the  right  wing  seemed  destined 
to  end  in  disaster.  Sedgwick,  with  the  Sixth  Corps,  had  at  this 
time  withdrawn  to  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  taken  up  his  bridges, 
and  replaced  them  again  directly  in  front  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
prepared  for  an  assault  on  the  morrow  of  the  earthworks  back  of 
the  town. 

Sunday. — The  assault  of  General  Sedgwick  upon  the  heights 
of  Fredericksburg,  which,  most  probably,  was  defended  but  by  a 
few  brigades,  was  vigorous  and  completely  successful.  After  it, 
that  general  marched  to  join  his  chief.  Hooker ; but  Lee  turned 
on  him  in  force,  cut  him  off  from  all  communication  either  with 
Hooker  or  with  Fredericksburg,  and  thus  isolated,  forced  him 
back  upon  the  river  at  Banks’  Ford.  Another  repulse,  too,  was 
sustained  on  Sunday  morning  by  the  army  near  Chancellorsville. 
The  enemy  renewed  the  attack,  and  again  drove  back  our  lines  for 
half-a-mile.  From  the  large  brick  house,  which  gives  the  name 
to  this  vicinity,  the  lines  of  the  enemy  could  be  seen  sweeping 
slowly,  but  confidently,  determinedly,  and  surely,  through  the 
clearings  which  extended  in  front.  Nothing  could  excite  more 
admiration  for  the  best  qualities  of  the  veteran  soldier  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  enemy  swept  out,  as  they  moved  steadily  on- 
ward, the  forces  which  were  opposed  to  them.  The  enemy  felt 
confident  that  they  were  to  be  victorious,  and  our  own  men  had, 
from  some  occasion,  imbibed  the  same  impression. 

Monday. — Another  day  of  misfortune,  and  the  day  was  hardly 
ushered  in  before  the  enemy,  in  force,  came  down  upon  the  de- 
tachments which  had  been  thought  sufficient  to  hold  the  works 
upon  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg.  First  a brigade,  then  a divi- 
sion, then  a larger  force  came  in  upon  them,  and  after  strongly 
contesting  the  position,  they  were  compelled  to  yield  and  fall  back 
under  the  protection  of  the  town.  The  enemy  formed  their  line 
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of  battle  on  tbe  outskirts,  and  within  the  town  the  two  brigades 
of  General  Gibbon  held  them  in  check  as  long  as  could  be.  Many 
wounded  men  were  in  the  hospitals,  and  the  position  was  main- 
tained as  long  as  possible.  At  length  the  ground  was  given  up, 
the  troops  were  withdrawn,  the  bridges  taken  up,  and  Fredericks- 
burg was  given  back  to  the  enemy.  They  were  now  at  liberty  to 
turn  their  attention  to  Sedgwick,  and  they  lost  no  time  in  con- 
centrating their  forces  against  him.  After  a most  obstinate  tight, 
in  which  the  enemy  almost  were  successful  in  destroying  his- 
bridges,  and  the  possibility  of  his  escape,  he  made  good  his  retreat 
to  the  east  bank  of  the  Rappahannock.  His  losses  were  appalling.. 
He  suffered  terribly,  and  in  their  retreat  there  was  much  confusion 
and  disorder  among  the  troops. 

Tuesday. — By  this  time  the  aspect  of  affairs  had  become 
exceedingly  dark.  The  troops  were  much  dispirited,  and  although 
they  had  held  their  position  on  Monday,  the  prospect  of  meeting 
the  combined  forces  of  the  enemy,  with  large  re-inforcements, 
which  they  were  known  to  have  received,  was  exceedingly  un- 
promising. A severe  storm  appeared  also  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
swelling  the  Rappahannock  to  a torrent,  and  threatening  to  carry 
away  the  bridges.  Tuesday  night,  the  army  of  the  Rappahannock 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  entire  force  brought  again  across  the 
river,  with  the  exception  of  many  dead  and  wounded. 

On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  April  General  Meagher  invited 
his  staff- officers  to  a camp  supper,  preparatory  to  the  march.  The 
Brigade  was  then  formed  into  marching  order,  and  proceeded 
under  the  guidance  of  Lieutenant  Miller,  of  General  Hancock’s- 
staff.  We  left  camp  about  one  o’clock,  and  as  our  way  lay  through 
a thick  forest,  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  rebel  sharpshooters,  we 
had  to  proceed  with  great  caution.  About  twelve  o’clock  at  night 
we  bivouacked  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and  at  dawn  resumed 
our  march  towards  the  United  States  F ord.  About  noon  next 
day  we  halted,  to  give  the  troops  time  to  rest  and  refresh  them- 
selves, and  also  to  have  the  pontoons  completed  across  the  Rappa- 
hannock. About  six  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  resumed  our 
march,  the  Brigade  bringing  up  the  extreme  left  of  the  Second 
Army  Corps. 

Our  passage  across  the  river  by  moonlight  was  magnificently 
grand  ; indeed  the  army  deployed  in  close  column  along  a steep 
and  almost  perpendicular  hill  to  reach  the  river.  Seen  from  the 
top  of  this  hill,  the  long  line  of  ambulances  and  trains,  extending 
for  miles,  the  almost  interminable  columns  of  men,  with  forests 
of  glittering  bayonets,  the  brilliant  uniforms  of  generals  and  their 
staffi-officers,  presented  one  grand  moonlight  panorama  of  nnsur- 
jDassed  beauty.  The  Brigade  picketed  for  the  night  commanding. 
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a ford  at  tlic  south  side  of  the  river,  near  the  main  road  from 
Fredericksburg  to  Richmond.  About  noon  next  day  we  resumed 
our  march  to  a place  called  Scott’s  Mills — a ford  within  a few  miles 
of  Cliancellorsville.  We  arrived  here  about  ten  o’clock  on  Friday 
night.  As  this  was  an  important  position,  and  exposed  by  a by- 
road to  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy’s  lines,  the  general  threw  out 
pickets,  loopholed  the  mill  and  offices,  and  fortified  them  with  men. 
We  also  had  a battery  of  six  guns  in  position  in  our  front  Towards 
Cliancellorsville  we  heard  some  heavy  firing  all  the  afternoon,  which 
we  subsequently  learned  was  produced  by  an  engagement  between 
the  enemy  and  Sykes’  division,  General  Meade’s  Fifth  Army  Corps, 
which  was  the  first  to  engage,  while  General  Hooker  was  completing 
his  plans  for  the  formation  of  his  line  of  battle. 

I should  have  mentioned  that  the  Fifth,  Eleventh,  and  Twelfth 
Army  Corps,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Generals  Meade, 
Howard,  and  Slocum,  crossed  near  Kelly’s  F ord,  in  order  to  form 
a junction  with  the  Second  corps,  under  Major-General  Couch — 
the  First  under  General  Reynolds,  and  the  Third  under  Major- 
General  Sickles.  The  three  last  corps  crossed  at  the  United  States 
Ford — a distance  of  eight  miles  from  Kelly’s  Ford.  Cliancellorsville 
is  about  six  miles  north  of  the  United  States  Ford,  on  the  military 
road,  and  midway  on  the  pike  road  between  Fredericksburg  and 
Gordonsville,  being  about  ten  miles  from  both  places.  It  was  a 
good-looking  house,  with  piazzas  and  balconies,  and  a large  open 
plain  in  front.  Beyond  this  place  is  a thick  forest.  Behind  the 
house  is  another  open  plain,  intercepted  by  a belt  of  forest.  Behind 
this  is  Burns’ house,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  White  House.  The  Brigade 
remained  all  Friday  night  and  Saturday  defending  the  ford;  for  it 
was  well  known  that  General  Jackson  was  trying  to  turn  the  right 
wing  of  our  army,  and,  as  a road  through  the  forest  from  the  ford, 
it  was  an  important  position  to  defend. 

About  eight  o’clock  on  Saturday  morning  the  firing  was  again 
commenced  in  our  front  beyond  Chancellorsville.  Our  sharpshooters 
and  advanced  guards  had  engaged  the  enemy  in  the  woods,  and 
were  steadily  repulsing  them.  Here  the  fight  continued  without 
intermission  until  about  two  o’clock.  The  enemy  were  driven  back 
over  a mile.  From  the  entrance  of  the  wood  we  could  see  column 
after  column  forcing  back  the  enemy,  who  were  fiercely  disputing 
every  inch  of  ground.  About  this  time  the  fight  was  raging 
furiously  on  the  right.  Hayman’s  brigade.  Third  Corps,  was  form- 
ing into  line  on  the  right,  the  Thirty-seventh  New  York  Yolunteers 
(Irish  Rifles)  were  in  front,  and  before  two  companies  were  formed 
^he  enemy  burst  upon  them.  After  a few  moments’  desperate 
fighting,  the  Thirty-seventh  had  to  fall  back  by  a flank  movement, 
and  were  only  supported  by  the  First  New  York,  Fifth  and  Third 
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Micliigan,  and  Nineteenth  Maine.  The  Thirty-seventh  lost  heavily 
in  this  short  but  fierce  encounter.  The  Eleventh  Army  Corps, 
under  command  of  General  Howard,  had  taken  up  their  position 
commanding  the  Gordonsville  road,  about  four  miles  beyond  Chan- 
cellorsville.  Their  left  was  supported  by  the  Third  Army  Corps, 
while  the  Fifth  and  Twelfth  lay  on  their  rear. 

About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  advance  corps  of  the 
rebel  army  attacked  the  Eleventh  Corps.  The  firing  here  for 
some  time  was  terrifically  grand.  The  rebels  kept  up  one  con- 
tinuous and  destructive  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry,  which  threvv’' 
the  Eleventh  Corps  into  a regular  panic.  General  Howard  did 
all  that  a brave  man  could  to  rally  them,  but  in  vain  ; for  they 
retreated  pell-mell  back  on  Gordonsville,  abandoning  their  cannon, 
ammunition,  and  waggons.  In  the  midst  of  this  panic  I met 
the  brave  but  ill-fated  General  Berry  coolly  and  cheerfully 
advancing  to  their  support.  He  renewed  the  attack,  keeping  the 
enemy  in  check.  The  Seventh  New  Jersey  of  this  division  took 
six  colours.  The  Excelsior  brigade,  the  Jersey  brigade,  Mott’s 
brigade,  and  Hayman’s  brigade,  nobly  supported  General  Berry, 
who  unfortunately  fell  in  trying  to  gain  the  position  abandoned  by 
the  Eleventh  Corps. 

The  breaking  of  the  right  wing  left  our  troops  in  front  in 
danger  of  being  outflanked ; so  they  bad  to  fall  back  on  Chancel- 
lors ville.  General  Hooker  had  also  to  remove  his  headquarters. 
General  Meagher  had  to  throw  a line  across  the  road  and  into  the 
wood  at  Scott’s  Mills,  in  order  to  intercept  the  panic-stricken 
fugitives,  who  came  rushing  along  ; but,  finding  their  retreat  thus 
cut  off,  had  to  rejoin  the  army.  The  result  of  the  day’s  fighting 
was,  that  our  troops  had  driven  back  the  enemy  over  a mile  in  the 
centre;  and,  had  sufficient  re-inforcements  been  thrown  in  to 
follow  up  our  advantage,  the  enemy  might  have  been  crushed. 
On  account  of  the  defalcation  of  the  Eleventh  Army  Corps, 
re-inforcements  had  to  be  thrown  in,  in  order  to  maintain  our 
jiosition  ; for,  if  Jackson  forced  our  right  wing,  our  centre  was  too 
far  advanced,  and  would  be  crushed.  So  our  troops  had  to  fall 
back,  forming  a more  direct  line  of  battle. 

Sunday,  May  3. — About  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  battle 
was  resumed,  the  batteries  in  our  front  vomiting  forth  their  horrid 
missiles  of  death.  Indeed,  the  battle  opened  so  fiercely  that  the 
booming  of  artillery  shook  the  earth  around,  as  if  convulsed  by  an 
earthquake.  About  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  General  Meagher 
received  orders  to  advance  the  Brigade  to  the  front,  to  support  the 
Fifth  Maine  Battery.  As  we  marched  through  the  columns  that 
lined  the  way,  we  were  loudly  and  repeatedly  cheered.  AVith  our 
general  at  its  head,  the  Brigade  marched  as  steadily  and  coolly  as 
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if  on  parade.  As  we  marched  through  tlie  woods,  shot  and  shell 
were  poured  like  hail  upon  us.  When  the  general  reached  the  end 
of  the  road,  he  turned  the  head  of  the  column  and  deployed  into 
the  woods.  Ilis  escapes  here  were  almost  miraculous  ; for,  though 
men  were  falling  on  every  side,  he  boldly  rode  on,  all  the  time 
cheering  the  men  by  word  and  example.  Here  a shell  burst  be- 
hind him,  where  he  had  just  left,  killing  four  of  our  men. 

The  Brigade  remained  in  the  woods  for  about  two  hours,  under 
a most  destructive  fire  of  shot  and  shell,  which  killed  two  officers 
and  several  men.  The  Fifth  Maine  Battery  was  placed  at  the 
opening  of  the  wood,  commanding  the  plain  towards  Chancellors- 
ville.  This  battery  was  well  worked,  and  did  good  execution  ; 
for,  not  until  all  the  men  and  horses  were  killed  or  wounded  did 
it  cease  firing.  Corporal  H.  Lebroke  and  one  private  alone 
remained,  and  finding  themselves  unable  to  work  the  guns,  they 
bleAV  up  the  caissons.  It  was  then  that  the  Brigade  was  ordered 
to  their  relief.  The  Brigade  again  steadily  formed  line  and  dashed 
into  the  open  plain,  pouring  one  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy 
who  were  advancing  to  seize  the  guns,  which  drove  them  back  in 
confusion.  Some  of  our  men  fell ; but  the  others  seized  the  ropes 
and  dragged  the  guns  with  them,  General  Meagher  all  the  time 
directing  the  movement. 

Here  the  remnant  of  the  Irish  Brigade — for  it  numbered  only 
about  five  hundred  and  twenty  men  going  into  action — did  good 
service  to  the  Union  ; for,  had  the  rebels  seized  the  battery  and 
turned  it  upon  our  array,  a regular  panic  might  have  ensued,  for 
at  the  same  time  several  regiments  on  the  right  and  left  were 
giving  way.  As  we  reached  the  plain  at  the  end  of  the  wood, 
General  Hancock  rode  up  to  General  Meagher,  and  very  emphati- 
cally called  out — 

“ General  Meagher,  you  command  the  retreat.’’ 

The  Brigade  was  next  placed  in  a wood  on  the  left  of  the 
White  House. 

A continual  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up  through  the  woods. 
At  one  time  the  enemy  succeeded  on  the  right  in  forcing  our  lines 
from  the  wood  into  the  open  plain  ; but  our  batteries,  particularly 
Bandolph’s,  opened  such  a fierce,  destructive  fire  of  grape  and 
canister  on  them,  that  they  were  literally  mowed  down  in  hundreds. 
A dense,  sulphurous  fog  of  smoke,  obscuring  the  plain,  while  high 
above  the  shouts  and  cheers  of  the  combatants  rose  the  volcanic 
din  of  artillery.  This  continued  all  through  Sunday,  until  night 
threw  its  welcome  veil  of  silence  over  the  combatants.  From  the 
dense  volumes  of  smoke  that  arose  from  Chancellorsville  Blouse 
and  the  forest  in  our  front,  it  was  evident  that  they  were  on  fire. 
This  was  the  more  melancholy,  as  the  house  was  used  as  a hospital, 
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and  the  wood  was  full  of  our  dead  and  wounded.  So  thick  was 
the  smoke  from  the  burning  forest  and  the  continual  firing,  that 
the  plain  was  obscured.  Indeed,  it  was  sad  to  reflect  that  our 
brave  wounded  companions  were  left  to  die  the  most  horrible 
of  all  deaths.  Yet  such  are  the  awful  casualties  of  war.  Our 
troops  were  engaged  all  Sunday  night  and  Monday  morning  in 
throwing  up  a strong  line  of  breastworks  on  the  right  and  left. 
These  were  lined  with  troops,  with  re-inforcements  behind,  so 
that  this  position  seemed  almost  impregnable. 

The  enemy’s  batteries  continued  to  shell  as  fiercely  all  through 
Monday,  killing  and  wounding  several  of  our  men,  and  struck  the 
trees  near  Greneral  Meagher.  Rain  fell  in  torrents  on  Tuesday, 
making  a regular  pond  of  the  camp.  As  we  were  not  allowed 
any  tents,  we  had  to  rest  ourselves  as  best  we  could  upon  the  wet 
ground,  under  one  of  the  most  drenching  rains  I have  ever  wit- 
nessed. There  was  an  ominous  silence  throughout  the  camp  on 
Tuesday,  now  and  then  enlivened  by  a fusilade  of  musketry  be- 
tween our  pickets  and  the  enemy’s.  We  were  so  wearied  and 
exhausted  on  Tuesday  night,  that  we  threw  ourselves  upon  the 
wet  ground.  About  ten  o’clock  we  were  aroused  by  an  aid,  who 
ordered  us  to  be  ready  for  marching  in  half-an-hour.  We  jumped 
np,  saddled  our  horses,  and  remained  so  for  nearly  two  hours, 
when  a further  order  came  that  we  would  not  march  for  the  night. 
We  lay  down  again  in  our  wet  blankets,  pools  of  water  around  us, 
and  were  trying  to  compose  ourselves  to  sleep,  when  we  were 
again  ordered  to  get  ready  for  the  march.  Never  did  an  unfor- 
tunate army  suffer  a more  wretched  or  wearisome  march.  We 
had  to  march  along  a new  road  just  cut  through  the  forest;  the 
rain  was  pouring  upon  us  in  torrents,  converting  the  road  into  a 
regular  mass  of  sticky  mud  and  pools  of  water ; men  and  horses 
rolled  over  in  trying  to  drag  themselves  through  it,  and  1 am  sure 
several  of  them  must  have  perished.  Next  day  we  recrossed  the 
Rappahannock,  the  men  wearied  and  dispirited,  and  the  different 
commands  returned  to  their  old  camps. 

Never  did  an  army  go  into  action  in  better  spirits,  or  more 
confident  of  success,  than  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  General 
Joe  Hooker.  His  popularity  with  the  army  was  great,  and  their 
confidence  in  him  unbounded.  Ilis  fine,  martial  bearing  com- 
manded their  respect,  his  fighting  qualities  their  admiration,  and 
his  courteous,  gentlemanly  demeanour  their  love.  With  such  a 
splendid  army,  full  of  confidence  in  themselves  and  their  general, 
every  one  felt  sure  of  a glorious  victory.  The  admirable  disposi- 
tion In  ade  by  General  Hooker  of  his  troops  for  battle  confirmed 
this  good  opinion,  but  jealousies  and  private  piques  amongst  some 
of  his  generals,  and  some  other  causes,  marred  his  well-laid  plans, 
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und  converted  wlmt  promised  to  be  a glorious  victory  into  a 
sliameful  defeat.  Sedgwick,  who  commanded  the  left  wing  at 
Frcderickbburg,  by  unaccountable  delay,  lost  an  opportunity  of 
occupying  the  heights,  and  his  retreat  across  the  river  does  not 
appear  to  be  in  accordance  with  his  instructions.  Again,  the 
defalcation  of  the  Eleventh  Corps  on  the  right  flank  had  a disas- 
trous morale  on  the  whole  army ; add  to  this  the  want  of 
oo'operation  by  the  cavalry,  from  whom  so  much  had  been 
expected,  the  differences  and  jealousies  of  certain  generals,  Gen. 
Hooker  being  stunned  at  a critical  moment  by  the  bursting 
of  a shell,  the  torrents  of  rain  that  flooded  the  country  and 
threatened  to  sweep  off  the  pontoons, — all  contributed  to  frustrate 
General  Hooker’s  well-laid  plans,  and  to  compel  him  to  seek  safety 
for  his  army  by  re-crossing  the  river. 

Incidents. 

Every  battle-field  is  full  of  incidents  of  the  most  painful  kind, 
or  hairbreadth  escapes. 

As  we  dragged  out  the  battery,  the  cheering  and  excitement 
were  unbounded,  and  the  rebel  batteries  continued  raining  shot  and 
shell  around  us.  Here  Captain  Lynch  was  killed,  being  cut  right 
through  the  centre  with  a solid  shot. 

When  we  fell  back  to  the  woods  I was  leaning  against  a tree. 
General  Meagher  at  the  other  side  talking  to  me,  when  a bullet 
struck  the  tree  over  our  heads.  I remarked — 

“ General,  that  was  fired  by  a sharpshooter ; they  have  range 
of  you  : we’d  better  leave  this.” 

“ Oh,  no  ; it’s  but  a chance  shot.” 

Just  as  he  spoke  another  bullet  lodged  behind  our  heads. 

They  are  improving,  general,”  I remarked. 

‘‘  Well,  yes  ; I think  it  is  time  to  leave  now.” 

I thought  so  long  since,  general.” 

I was  riding  across  the  plain  in  front  of  Chancellorsville  House, 
when  a shell  burst  right  in  front  of  me.'  Fortunately,  there  was 
another  officer  just  before  me,  who  got  the  whole  contents  of  it. 

Captain  Byron,  of  the  Eighty-eighth,  had  a tan  slut  named 
Fan.  Fan  went  into  every  battle,  and  when  the  firing  was  brisk 
lay  down  behind  a big  log  or  in  some  other  secure  place ; and 
when  a lull  would  follow  she’d  sally  out,  and  run  along  the  regi- 
ment to  see  if  any  of  her  friends  were  killed  or  hurt. 

She  was  very  much  attached  to  a man  of  the  company,  who 
during  the  firing  fell  mortally  wounded.  When  Fan  came  up  to 
him,  she  threw  herself  on  him  and  cried,  she  wept  and  licked  him, 
while  the  poor  fellow  would  throw  out  his  hand  to  pat  her  as  ha 
feebly  exclaimed,  “Poor  Fan!  poor  Fan!” 
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The  scene  in  the  woods  was  fearful  to  contemplate;  after  we- 
were  driven  back,  the  woods  took  fire,  burning  up  our  dead  and 
helpless  wounded.  As  they  were  between  both  lines,  there  was 
no  chance  of  aiding  them.  We  could  hear  the  shrieks  and  groans 
of  the  poor  fellows  in  their  desperate  agony.  I am  told  that  over 
seven  hundred  charred  and  burned  bodies  were  afterwards  found 
at  this  spot. 

After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  General  Meagher  again 
applied  to  be  allowed  to  recruit  his  brigade,  now  reduced  to  a 
battalion  of  a few  hundred  men.  Not  receiving  a favourable 
answer,  he  tendered  his  resignation,  which  was  accepted  in  the 
following  order : 

Adjutant-General’s  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.,  May  14,  18G3. 

Sir, — Your  resignation  has  been  accepted  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  take  effect  this  day. 

I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

James  A.  Hardie,  Assistant  Adjutant-General. 

To  Brigadier-General  T.  F.  Meagher,  United  States  Volunteers. 

On  the  evening  of  the  19th  the  general  assembled  his  little- 
command,  four  hundred  strong,  and  took  leave  of  them.  The  scene 
was  deeply  interesting.  Few  present  were  unmoved.  The  Brigade 
having  been  formed  into  a hollow  square,  inside  stood  its  general 
— the  pride  of  the  last  of  the  brave  men  whom  he  had  over  and 
over  again  led  to  the  deadliest  assaults — there  he  stood,  to  withdraw 
from  their  command,  which  had  been  his  highest  ambition ; and^ 
this  withdrawal  was  in  proof  of  his  devotion  to  them,  and  a protest 
against  the  exaction  of  an  accumulation  of  labours  which  should 
fairly  devolve  upon  a full  brigade.  General  Caldwell  and  other 
visitors  were  also  within  the  square;  and  after  some  excellent  music 
had  been  discoursed  by  the  fine  band  of  the  Fourteenth  Connecticut. 
Volunteers,  General  Meagher  spoke  as  follows  his  parting  address  f 

To  my  Officers  and  Soldiers^  my  Countrymen^  and  Comrades  in  Arms : 

A positive  conviction  of  what  I owed  to  your  reputation,  to  the  honour  of 
our  race,  and  to  my  conscience,  compelled  m.',  a few  days  ago,  to  tender  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  my  resignation  of  this  command.  1 shall 
not  recapitulate  the  reasons  which  induced  and  justified  me  to  do  so.  It  wouU 
be  superfluous.  There  is  not  a man  in  this  command  who  is  not  fully  aware 
of  the  reasons  which  compelled  me  to  resign,  and  there  is  not  a man  who  does- 
not  thoroughly  appreciate  and  approve  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  the  Irish 
Brigade  no  longer  existing,  I felt  that  it  would  be  perpetuating  a great  decep- 
tion were  I to  retain  the  authority  and  rank  of  a brigadie  r-general  nominally 
commanding  the  same;  I therefore conscii  ntiously,  though  most  reluctantly, 
resigned  my  command.  That  resignation  has  been  accepted,  and  as  your 
general  I now  bid  you  an  affectionate  farewell.  I cannot  do  so,  however,. 
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Avithout  leavinG^  on  record  the  assurance  of  the  happiness,  the  gratitude,  and 
pride,  with  whicli  I revert  to  the  first  days  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  when  it 
struggled  in  its  infancy  and  was  sustained  alone  by  its  native  strength  and 
instincts;  and  retrace  from  the  field,  where  it  first  displayed  its  brilliant 
gallantry,  all  the  efforts,  all  the  hardships,  all  the  privations,  all  the  sacrifices^ 
which  have  made  its  history — brief  though  it  be — sacred  and  inestimable. 
Sharing  with  the  humblest  soldier  freely  and  heartily  all  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  the  b \ ttle-field — never  having  ordered  an  advance  that  I did  not  take 
the  lead  myself— I thank  God  thatihave  been  spared  to  dojustice  to  those  whose 
heroism  deserves  from  me  a giateful  commemoration  ; and  that  I have  been, 
sp  ired  to  do  justice  to  those  who  have  lost  fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers, 
in  the  soldier. s who  have  fallen  for  a noble  government  under  the  green  flag.. 
M3’  life  has  been  a varied  one,  and  I have  passed  through  many  distracting 
scenes.  But  never  has  the  river  that  flowed  beside  my  cradle,  never  have 
the  mountains  that  overlooked  the  paths  of  my’’  childhood,  never  have  the 
old  walls  that  claimed  the  curiosity  and  research  of  maturer  days,  been  effaced 
from  my  memory.  As  at  first — as  in  nature — the  beautiful  and  glorious 
picture  is  indelible.  Not  less  vivid,  not  less  uneffaceable,  w’ill  be  the  recol- 
lection of  my  companionship  with  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  The  graves  of  many  hundreds  of  brave  and  devoted  soldiers, 
who  went  to  death  with  all  the  radiance  and  enthusiasm  of  the  noblest  chivalry, 
are  so  many  guarantees  and  pledges  that,  as  long  as  there  remains  one  officer 
or  soldier  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  so  long  shall  there  be  found  for  him,  for  his 
family  and  little  ones,  if  any  there  be,  a devoted  friend  in 

Thomas  Fuancis  Meagher. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address,  and  after  the  men  had  given, 
vent  to  their  feelings  by  vociferous  cheers,  the  officers  came  forw'ard 
and  shook  hands  with  the  general,  bidding  him  an  affectionate 
adieu.  Then  the  general  passed  along  the  lines  and  shook  each 
and  every  soldier  by  the  hand,  saying  “ Good-by  ’’  and  “ God  bless 
you  ” to  each ; and  during  all  this,  many  a manly  eye  was  filled 
with  tears.  The  general  then  turned  over  the  command  to  CoL 
Patrick  Kelly,  of  the  Eighty-eighth,  who  promptly  dismissed  his 
little  column. 

Previous  to  taking  his  departure,  the  following  addresses  were 
presented  to  him  by  the  different  regiments : 

Farewell  Address  of  the  Officers  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  Sixty- 

THIRD,  AND  EiGHTY-EIGHTH  KeGIMENTS,  NeW  YoRK  StATE 

Volunteers,  Irish  Brigade. 

Camp  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  First  Division, 
Second  Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
Falmouth,  Ya.,  May  20,  1863. 

To  Brigadier-  General  Thomas  F.  Meagher,  late  Commanding  Irish  Brigade : 

The  undersigned  officers  of  the  original  regiments  of  the  Irish  Brigade,  in 
the  field,  having  learned  with  deep  regret  that  you  have  been  compelled  by 
reasons  of  paramount  importance  to  tender  your  resignation  as  General  of 
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the  Brigade,  and  that  the  government  having  accepted  your  resignation,  you 
are  about  to  separate  yourself  from  us,  desire  in  this  manner,  as  the  most 
•emphatic  and  courteous,  to  express  to  you  the  sorrow  we  personally  feel  at  your 
•departure,  and  the  sincere  and  heartfelt  affection  we  entertain,  and  shall  ever 
entertain,  for  you,  under  all  circumstances  and  changes  of  time  and  place. 

We  regard  you,  general,  as  the  originator  of  the  Irish  Brigade  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States  ; we  know  that  to  your  influence  and  energy  the 
success  which  it  earned  during  its  organization  is  mainly  due  ; we  have  seen 
you  since  it  first  took  the  field — some  eighteen  months  since — sharing  its  perils 
and  hardships  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  bivouac ; always  at  your  post, 
iilw’ays  inspiring  your  command  with  that  courage  and  devotedness  vvdiich  has 
made  the  Brigade  historical,  and  by  word  and  example  cheering  us  on  when 
fatigue  and  dangers  beset  our  path  ; and  we  would  be  ungrateful,  indeed,  did 
we  forget  whatever  glory  ^ve  have  obtained  in  many  a hard-fought  field,  and 
whatever  honour  wq  have  been  privileged  to  shed  on  the  sacred  land  of  our 
nativity,  that  to  you,  general,  is  due,  to  a great  extent,  our  success  and  our 
triumphs. 

In  resigning  the  command  of  the  remnant  of  the  Brigade,  and  going  back 
to  private  life,  in  obedience  to  the  truest  dictates  of  honour  and  conscience, 
rest  assured,  general,  that  you  take  with  you  the  confidence  and  affection 
of  every  man  in  our  regiments,  as  well  as  the  esteem  and  love  of  the  officers 
of  3"our  late  command. 

With  this  sincere  assurance,  we  are,  general,  your  countrymen  and  com- 
panions in  arms — 

P.  Kelly,  Colonel,  Eighty-eighth  New  York,  Irish  Brigade  ; R.  C.  Bent- 
ley, Lieutenant-Colonel,  commanding  Sixty-third  New  York ; James  E. 
M‘Gee,  Captain,  commanding  Sixty-ninth  New  York ; William  J.  Nagle, 
■Captain,  commanding  Eighty-eighth  New  York ; James  Saunders,  Captain, 
Sixty-ninth  New  York  ; John  Smith,  Major,  Eighty-eighth  New  York ; P. 
J.  Condon,  Captain,  Sixty-third  New  York,  Company  G ; John  II.  Donovan, 
Captain,  Sixty-ninth  New  York;  Richard  Moroney,  Captain,  Sixty-ninth 
New  York ; John  H.  Gleeson,  Captain,  Sixty-third  New  York,  Company  B ; 
Maurice  W.  Wall,  Captain  and  Acting  Assistant  Adjutant-General ; l3.  P. 
Conyngham,  Captain,  Acting  Aid-de-Camp ; Thomas  Touhey,  Sixty-third 
New  York,  Company  I ; John  J.  Blake,  Captain,  Company  B,  Eighty-eighth 
New  York;  Robert  H.  Milliken,  Captain,  Sixty-ninth  New  York;  Garret 
Nagle,  Captain,  Sixty-ninth  New  York;  John  Dwyer,  Captain,  Sixty -third 
New  York  ; Michael  Gallagher,  Captain,  Eighty-eighth  New  York ; Laurence 
Reynolds,  Surgeon,  Sixty-third  New  York;  F.  Reynolds,  Surgeon,  Eighty- 
•eighth  New  York ; Richard  Powell,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Eighty-eighth  New 
York;  Charles  Smart,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Sixty-third  New  York;  Richard 
P.  More,  Captain,  Sixty-third  New  York,  Company  A;  John  C.  Foley, 
Adjutant,  Eighty-eightli  New  York ; John  W Byron,  First-Lieutenant, 
Eighty-eighth  New  York,  Company  E;  D.  F.  Sul  ivan,  First-Lieutenant  and 
Regimental  Quartermaster,  Sixty -ninth  New  York;  James  J.  McCormack, 
Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster,  Sixty-third  New  York;  John  0‘Neil,  Lieu- 
tenant, Eighty-eighth  New  York ; William  McClelland,  Second-Lieutenant, 
Eighty-eighth  New  York,  Company  G;  John  Madigan,  Lieutenant,  Eighty- 
eighth  New  York;  James  J.  Smith,  First-Lieutenant  and  Adjutant,  Sixty- 
ninth  New  York:  Edmund  B.  Nagle,  Second-Lieutenant,  Eighty-eighth  New 
York,  Company  D;  Miles  McDonald,  First-Lieutenant  and  Adjutant, 
Sixty-third  New  York;  John  J.  Hurley,  First-Lieutenant,  Sixty-third  New 
York,  Company  I ; Edward  B.  Carroll,  Second-Lieutenant,  Sixty-third  New 
York,  Company  B ; James  Gallocher,  Second-Lieutenant,  Sixty-third  New 
York,  Company  F;  John  Ryan,  First-Lieutenant,  Sixty-third  New  York, 
Company  G ; Matthew  Hart,  Second-Lieutenant,  Sixty- third  New  York, 
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€ompany  K ; Bernard  S.  O’Neil,  First-Lieutenant,  Sixty-ninth  New  York ; 
John  Dillon  Mulhall,  First-Lieutenant,  Sixty-ninth  New  York  ; Matthew 
Murphy,  First-Lieutenant,  Sixty-ninth  New  York  ; Luke  Brennan,  Second- 
Lieutenant.  Sixty-ninth  New  YoVk;  Robert  Laffiii,  Second-Lieutenant,  Sixty- 
ninth  New  York;  VV.  L.  D.  O’Grady,  Second- Lieutenant,  Eighty-eiirhth  New 
York,  Company  H ; P.  J.  O’Connor,  First-Lieutenant,  Sixty-third  New  York, 
Company  D;  Edward  Lee,  First-Lieutenant,  Sixty-third  New  York,  Company 
A;  Patrick  Maher,  First-Lieutenant,  Sixty-third  New  York,  Company  G; 
David  Burke,  Lieutenant,  Sixty-ninth  New  York  ; Martin  Scully,  First- 
Lieutenant,  Sixty-ninth  New  York;  Richaid  A.  Kelly,  First-Lieutenant, 
Sixty-ninth  New  York;  Joseph  M. Burns,  Lieutenant,  Sixty-ninth  New  York; 
James  E.  Byrne,  Lieutenant,  Eighty-eighth  New  York;  Dominic  Connolly, 
Second-Lieutenant,  Sixty-third  New  York,  Company  II  ; John  J.  Sellers, 
Second-Lieutenant,  Sixty-third  New  York  ; William  Quirk,  Captain,  Sixty- 
third  New  York,  Company  E;  Patrick  Chambers,  Eirst-Lieutenant,  Sixty- 
third  New  York,  Company  H ; Patrick  Callaghan,  First-Lieutenant,  Company 
G,  Sixty-ninth  New  York;  Patrick  Ryder,  Captain,  Eighty-eighth  New  York; 
Patrick  M.  Haverty,  First-Lieutenant  and  Regimental  Quartermaster, 
Eighty-eighth  New  York. 


Non-commissioned  Officers  of  the  Eighty-Eighth  Regiment  to 
General  Meagher. 

Camp  of  the  Eighty-Eighth  New  York  State  Volunteers,  May  21,  1863, 

To  Brigadier  General  Thomas  F.  Meagher : 

Beloved  General,— Seldom,  if  ever,  has  a more  mournful  duty  devolved 
on  a soldier  than  now  devolves  on  a few  of  that  devoted  band  of  Irishmen 
that  rallied  at  your  call  around  the  green  flag  of  our  native  land,  and  who 
are  here  now  to  evince  their  sincere  and  heartfelt  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  an 
indomitable  leader,  a brave  companion,  and  a stern  patriot,  as  well  as  to  ex- 
tend their  congratulations  at  your  returning  in  all  your  manly  pride  and 
spotless  integrity  to  the  domestic  scenes  of  your  own  fireside. 

Appreciating  as  we  do  the  motives  that  actuated  your  resignation,  never- 
theless, we  feel  that  whatever  advantages  may  accrue  to  us,  if  any,  are  pur- 
chased at  too  great  a cost,  and  tell  deeply  die  feelings  and  relations  that 
existed  between  the  general  and  his  men. 

The  first  to  lead  us  to  victory,  we  fondly  hoped  it  would  be  }mur  proudest 
honour,  as  it  was  your  highest  ambition,  to  lead  us  back  again  to  our  homes ; 
but,  through  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  an  all-wise  vVar  Department,  it  will 
be  reserved  for  you  instead  to  welcome  back  what  has  been,  or  will  be,  left 
of  what  w’as  once  known,  and  proudly  so,  as  Meagher’s  Irish  Brigade. 

Present  to  our  lady  patron,  Mrs.  Meagher,  our  happiest  congratulations 
at  your  safe  return  ; and  assure  her,  through  us,  that  what  is  left  of  the 
Eighty-eighth  will  still  endeavour  to  hold,  by  a high  soldierly  bearing,  that 
claim  on  her  affections  as  of  old,  when  you  yourself  led  us  to  battle. 

In  conclusion,  general,  w^e  teiider  to  you  the  following  resolutions,  and, 
believe  us,  they  are  not  the  selfish  offerings  of  interested  followers,  nor  the 
cool,  well-digested  and  carefully  worded  productions  of  sage  and  matured 
veterans;  but  they  are,  general,  the  spontaneous  offerings  of  young  heads, 
young  hearts,  and  young  blood,  that  will  always  rally  at  your  call  around 
that  flag  for  which  you  have  sacrificed  so  much,  and  braved  so  many  dangers ; 
and  trustii’g,  general,  that  the  recollections  of  this  meeting  will  in  after  years 
compensate  for  many  days  of  wearied  toil  and  hardships,  it  is, 

therefore — 
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Eesolved— That  we,  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Eighty-eighth 
Eegiment  New  York  State  Volunteers,  duly  authorised  and  appointed  in 
behalf  of  the  regiment,  express  in  words  too  feeble  to  convey  their  sorrow, 
their  regret,  at  the  retirement  of  their  General,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher. 

Kesolved — That  in  tendering  his  resignation  he  was  prompted  by  the 
highest  chivalric  principles  and  unselfish  aims,  and,  consequently,  meets  the 
approbation  of  his  men. 

Resolved — That  the  foregoing  resolutions  and  address  be  presented  by 
a committee  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Eighty-eighth  Regiment 
New  York  State  Volunteers. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  regiment — 

Patrick  McCabe,  Sergeant-Major ; Thomas  Smith,  Quartermaster-Ser- 
geant ; Richard  A.  Dowdall,  Hospital-Steward;  John  McDonnell,  Commissary- 
Sergeant.  First  Sergeants — William  J.  O’Cenner,  Company  A;  Richard 
Finnen,  Company  B ; Benedict  J.  O’Driscoll,  Company  C ; R.  McDonald, 
Company  D ; George  Ford,  Company  E ; James  Carr,  Company  F ; Law- 
rence Buckley,  Company  G ; John  Meighan,  Company  H ; Michael  McGrane, 
Company  I;  Henry  Southwell,  Company  K.  Sergeants — John  Desmond, 
Company  C;  Richard  S.  Harrison,  Company  C;  James  Fox,  Company  C^ 
Patrick  O’Neill,  Company  B;  George  Geoghean,  Company  B;  Hugh  Curry, 
Company  K ; Timothy  J.  Murray,  Company  I ; Dennis  Leonard,  Company 
I;  Thomas  McDonald,  Company!;  John  McGown,  Company  D;  John  B. 
Sparks,  Company  A ; Joseph  Hyland,  Company  E ; Edward  Wilson,  Com- 
pany E ; John  Morton,  Company  E ; Thomas  Hart,  Company  E. 


Resolutions  of  the  Officeiis  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Regiment,  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Irish  Brigade. 

Headquarters  116th  Pennsylvania  Volunteers, 
Irish  Brigade,  Hancock’s  Division, 

Second  Army  Corps,  May  18,  1863. 

At  a meeting  of  the  commissioned  officers  of  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Major  St.  Clair  A.  Mulholland  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  First-Lieutenant  Louis  J.  Sacriste  was  appointed 
secretary.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  proposed  and  unani- 
mously adopted ; 

Whereas,  by  the  acceptance  of  the  resignation  of  our  beloved  general, 
Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  we  have  been  deprived  of  one  who  was  always 
solicitous  for  our  comfoit  and  welfare;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved— That  by  the  resignation  of  Brigadier-General  Meagher  this 
Brigade,  and  especially  this  regiment,  experiences  an  irreparable  loss — one 
which  is  felt  alike  by  officers  and  men;  we  have  been  deprived  of  a leader 
whom  we  all  would  have  followed  to  death,  if  necessary  ; a leader  whose  name 
was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts  of  his  foes,  and  excite  admiration 
in  the  hearts  of  his  co-patriots  in  arms. 

Resolved — That  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  he  exhibited  alike 
those  qualifies  which  only  a true  soldier  can  possess — when  on  duty  a strict 
disciplinarian,  and  when  off  dut}'  an  affable,  agreeable,  and  kind  companion. 

Resolved — That  as  a soldier  he  w'as  foremost  in  the  battle,  offering  his 
life  as  a sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  constitution  of  his  adopted 
country — which  country  has  lost  by  his  resignation  one  of  its  most  patriotic 
generals,  one  of  its  most  daring  soldiers,  and  the  army  one  of  its  brightest 
ornaments. 
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Resolved— That  in  his  retirement  to  civil  life  he  carries  with  him  our 
most  sincere  wishes  for  his  future  welfare,  and  we  earnestly  liope  that  his 
future  life  may  be  as  successful  as  his  past  career  has  been  brilliant  and 
honourable. 

St.  Clair  A.  Mulholland,  Major,  commanding  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers;  John  Teed,  Captain,  commanding  ("ompany  G, 
One  flundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  ; S.  G.  Willaner, 
Captain,  commanding  Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers;  Garret  Nowlan,  Captain,  commanding  Company  B,  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  ; Louis  J.  Sacriste,  Pirst- 
Lieutenant,  commanding  Company  D,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers;  Richard  H.  Wade,  Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster,  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers;  H.  D,  Price,  First-Lieu- 
tenant and  Acting  Adjutant,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania 
Volunteers ; Francis  Crawford,  First-Lieutenant,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers;  George  Roeder,  First-Lieutenant,  Company  A, 
One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers;  William  B.  Hartman, 
Assistant  Surgeon,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  ; 
William  H.  Tyrrell,  Second-Lieutenant,  Comt)any  C,  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Pennsylvannia  Volunteers ; George  Halpin,  Second-Lieutenant, 
Company  A,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers;  Thomas 
McKnight,  Second- Lieutenant,  Company  B,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 

When  General  Meagher  resigned  his  command  of  the  Brigade 
it  was  reduced  to  about  five  hundred  men.  Its  original  strength 
was — Sixty-ninth,  about  seven  hundred  and  thirty ; Eighty-eighth, 
eight  hundred ; Sixty-third,  close  on  one  thousand ; Captain  Hogan’s 
battery,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  men;  Captain  McMahon’s, 
one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  The  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth 
Massachusetts  and  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  were 
nearly  full  regiments  when  they  joined  the  Brigade. 


CHAPTEH  XIX. 

XoTHiNG  of  importance  transpired  in  military  circles  for  some  time 
after  this.  The  Brigade  remained  in  camp — now  a brigade  only 
in  name.  After  the  resignation  of  General  Meagher  its  history  as 
a brigade  ceases  until  the  opening  of  Grant’s  campaign,  when  its 
partly  recruited  ranks  again  distinguished  themselves  in  the  fierce 
and  bloody  battles  before  Richmond. 

However,  the  Brigade  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  to  participate  in  the  different  engage- 
ments. At  Gettysburg  it  took  an  active  part  in  the  fierce  assault 
made  by  the  Second  Corps. 

The  handful  of  men,  before  going  into  that  fierce  battle,  knelt 
down ; the  excellent  chaplain,  Father  Corby,  piously  raised  his 
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hands,  and  gave  them  his  benediction.  They  then  jumped  to  their 
feet,  closed  up  their  lines,  and  charged. 

I will  give  a short  resume  of  this  great  battle  of  the  war. 

General  Hooker  was  removed  while  the  army  was  on  its  march 
to  Gettysburg. 

He  was  replaced  by  General  Meade,  the  officer  of  Irish  descent.. 

On  Wednesday,  1st  of  July,  1863,  the  advance  corps  of  our 
army  ("the  First  and  Eleventh),  after  a harassing  march,  came  up 
with  the  enemy  ; but,  being  vastly  outnumbered,  were  repulsed^ 
with  a large  loss,  including  Major-General  Reynolds  and  a number 
of  his  most  gallant  officers.  The  broken  corps,  however,  fell  back 
on  the  approaching  columns,  under  the  personal  lead  of  General 
Meade.  A new  position  w^as  rapidly  chosen,  and  the  troops  massed 
and  in  perfect  order  of  battle  by  the  afternoon  of  Thursday,  at 
this  side  of  Gettysburg,  near  the  cemetery.  Our  centre  occupied 
the  heights  ; the  Second  and  Third  Corps,  under  General  Sickles, 
formed  the  left  wing ; while  the  First  and  Eleventh  Corps  were 
on  the  right.  The  other  troops  which  had  not  yet  arrived  were 
appointed  to  fall  in,  as  they  appeared,  as  reserves. 

About  half-past  four  p.m.,  our  line,  which  had  commenced  an 
advance,  was  met  by  a terrific  cannonade,  opened  on  its  centre  and 
left,  from  the  rebel  batteries,  masked  with  woods  and  grain  fields. 
Our  rifled-guns  replied  with  effect,  and  for  two  hours  the  air  seemed 
literally  filled  with  screaming  messengers  of  death.  Then,  with  a 
defiant  yell,  the  rebels  rushed  forward  to  attack  the  extreme  left 
of  our  line  ; but  Sickles’  forces  gallantly  withstood  the  shock,  and 
a large  number  of  pieces  of  artillery  being  immediately  placed  in 
position  made  terrible  havoc  in  the  opposing  ranks.  Our  centre 
and  left  centre  then  advanced  with  loud  cheers  and  pushed  the 
enemy  from  point  to  point  through  the  valley  and  up  the  heights 
beyond,  where  many  of  them  were  bayoneted  and  taken  prisoners, 
while  secreting  themselves  behind  trees  and  hedges.  A space  of 
several  hundred  yards  existing  between  the  left  of  the  Second 
Corps,  Third  Division,  and  the  right  of  the  next  corps  on  the  left, 
the  rebels  threw  forward  heavy  columns  of  infantry,  overpowering 
the  skirmishers  and  filling  the  gap,  delivering  at  the  time  a deadly 
flank  fire  on  our  forces.  Here  General  Zook,  of  New  York,  and 
other  gallant  officers  fell. 

Our  forces  now  fell  back  a short  distance,  when  they  were 
relieved  with  fresh  troops.  Meanwhile  the  rebels  were  slowly 
gaining  ground  on  our  left,  and  it  seemed  as  if  our  decimated  and 
dispirited  ranks  would  be  forced  back,  when  suddenly  the  Fifth 
Corps  came  pouring  forward  on  the  Baltimore  Turnpike,  and 
threw  themselves  into  the  breach  with  a power  and  energy  that 
nothing  could  withstand. 
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Uiir  artillery  worked  with  an  energy  almost  superhuman,  and 
four  times  the  rebels  charged  upon  that  part  of  our  artillery  across 
the  plains,  but  were  each  time  repulsed  with  great  slaughter,  and 
Lee’s  great  flank  movement  was  met  and  checkmated. 

General  Meade  superintended  the  movements  during  the  entire 
day,  and  night  closed  with  the  advantage  on  the  side  of  our  arms^ 
and  our  forces  occupied  Gettysburg, 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  3rd  inst.,  at  daylight,  the  bat- 
teries on  the  right  of  the  rebel  line  opened  on  our  left,  and  their 
infantry  and  sharpshooters  attacked  our  right  wing.  They  did  so 
with  a sudden  impetuosity  and  gallantry  that  drove  our  skirmishers 
ind  front  line  from  their  iutrenchments,  and  it  was  only  by  the 
aid  of  our  splendidly  served  batteries  and  the  persistent  valour 
of  the  Twelfth  Corps  that  the  ground  was  re-taken. 

Several  hours  of  continued  silence  followed  this  repulse.  At 
one  o’clock  the  enemy  fired  two  shots,  apparently  as  signals  for 
the  grandest  artillery  fight  ever  witnessed  on  this  continent. 
Before  a minute  had  elapsed,  it  is  estimated  that  over  eighty  guns 
opened  on  us.  Our  batteries  returned  the  compliment  with  interest. 
The  air  seemed  literally  thick  with  iron,  and  for  more  than  an  hour 
it  seemed  impossible  that  man  or  beast  could  live  through  it.  Under 
cover  of  this  feu  d'enfer^  Lee  advanced  his  columns  of  infantry, 
and  made  several  desperate  attempts  to  carry  our  lines  by  assault ; 
but  each  successive  attempt  was  repulsed  with  terrible  havoc  to  their 
ranks.  After  an  hour’s  terrific  cannonading  the  Are  grew  less 
intense  for  a short  time,  but  was  again  renewed  for  a little  while, 
with  great  spirit,  during  which  another  assault  was  made  by  their 
infantry.  This,  however,  was  repulsed  with  slaughter,  and 
hundreds  of  the  rebels  threw  down  their  arms  and  asked  for 
quarter.  Nearly  the  entire  brigade  of  General  Garnett  sur- 
rendered, and  Garnatt,  himself  wounded,  barely  made  his  escape. 

During  this  fierce  assault — the  boldest  and  grandest  of  the 
war — the  Brigade  held  a copse  of  wood,  which  was  swept  by  a 
part  of  the  enemy’s  line.  Here  they  defiantly  stood,  and  as  the 
enemy  closed  upon  them  they  poured  a most  destructive  volley 
into  them,  contributing  materially  to  their  confusion. 

After  the  two  repulses,  the  enemy  withdrew  his  forces  from 
the  battle-field,  leaving  General  Armistead  and  three  thousand 
prisoners  in  our  hands.  In  the  interim,  the  enemy,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  had  suffered  heavily  in  prominent  officers.  General 
Barksdale,  of  Mississippi,  had  been  killed,  and  his  body  w^as 
within  our  lines.  In  addition  to  the  three  thousand  prisoners 
mentioned  above.  General  Meade  claims  one  thousand  six  hundred 
more  captured  previous  to  the  great  fight  on  Friday.  On  our 
side,  Generals  Sickles,  Hancock,  Gibbon,  Meredith,  Butterfield, 
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Barlow,  Graham,  and  Warren  were  wounded.  Generals  Reynolds, 
Doubleday,  Paul,  and  Zook  were  killed.  General  Sickles  was  so 
badly  wounded  in  the  leg  that  it  was  subsequently  amputated. 

Here  the  remnant  of  the  Brigade  nobly  did  its  duty,  though 
exposed  to  the  fiercest  fire  of  the  enemy.  On  the  2d  of  July,  the 
Second  Corps  was  ordered  up  to  support  the  Third  Corps,  which 
was  engaged  in  the  front,  and  in  danger  of  being  crushed  and 
overpowered  by  overwhelming  force.  The  First  Division — of 
which  the  Brigade  was  a part — occupied  the  left  of  the  corps. 

To  the  left  of  the  Second  Corps  was  a commanding  eminence, 
and  a position  of  importance.  A brigade  of  the  Third  Corps 
occupied  this  with  a battery  of  artillery.  The  rebels  massed  their 
troops  and  attacked  the  position.  So  fierce  was  their  charge,  that 
they  would  have  succeeded  had  not  the  First  Division  of  the 
Second  Corps  advanced  in  support  of  their  comrades. 

In  this  charge  the  right  was  occupied  by  the  Irish  Brigade, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Patrick  Kelly.  The  enemy  occupied  a 
strong  position,  sheltered  by  rocks  and  a belt  of  wood.  They 
were  charged  by  the  Brigade,  which,  after  a heavy  fight,  succeeded 
in  forcing  back  the  enemy. 

After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  General  Meade  followed  up 
the  retreating  rebels  beyond  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock.  We 
v/ere  ready  to  support  the  advance ; but  the  enemy  gave  us  no 
chance,  as  they  rapidly  fell  back,  fiercely  pursued  by  our  cavalry. 
We  had  some  firing  between  our  pickets  and  the  enemy’s;  but  as 
soon  as  the  Irish  Brigade  was  sent  on  picket  this  ceased,  for  they 
nnd  the  enemy’s  pickets  never  fired  at  each  other.  When  I asked 
an  old  soldier  the  cause,  he  replied:  Arrah,  the  moment  we  go 

out,  we  stack  our  arms,  and  they  does  the  same.  What  good  would 
it  do  to  kill  a few  poor  devils  ? and  sure  it  looks  like  murder.’’ 
This  is  poor  Paddy’s  logic  on  the  matter. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Mine  Run  campaign,  but  General 
Meade  had  to  fall  back,  and  on  Monday,  12th  November,  the 
army  had  re-crossed  the  Rapidan.  Still  it  was  followed  up,  with 
its  fiank  threatened,  and  so  it  pursued  its  rearward  march.  On 
Tuesday,  loth  November,  the  enemy’s  dismounted  cavalry  gave 
some  annoyance  and  caused  loss  ; on  the  following  day  they  made 
their  appearance  in  pretty  strong  force,  with  artillery,  which,  from 
advanced  and  chosen  positions,  raked  and  assailed  the  Second 
Corps,  then  acting  as  the  rear-guard  of  the  infantry  force.  As 
the  corps  were  at  breakfast  that  morning,  they  first  felt  the  im- 
mediate proximity  of  the  enemy,  whose  shot  and  shell  came 
ploughing  through  the  advanced  ranks,  formed  of  the  Fifty-second 
N.  Y.  V.,  a conscript  regiment,”  the  men  of  which  wavered  and 
fell  back  on  the  old  commands. 
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As  tliis  occniTCcl,  Colonel  Frank,  who  commanded  the  Third 
Brigade,  rode  in  their  front  and  rallied  them,  crying  out,  “ Stand, 
boys  ! follow  me.”  Beyond  them  Avas  the  Second  Brigade — or 
Irish  Brigade — Avho  coolly  stood  to  their  guns.  Colonel  Miles,  too, 
rallied  the  lines.  In  a moment  the  panic  subsided  and  the  men 
stood  coolly  in  their  lines,  though  the  shot  and  shell  of  the  enemy 
were  knocking  them  over  pretty  fast.  Here  my  horse  and  some 
men  beside  me  were  killed  by  a shell.  The  lines  now  fell  back 

behind  the  crest  of  the  hill,  and  Ricketts’  Battery  having  taken  posi- 
tion, returned  the  enemy’s  killing  compliments  with  interest.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  Avas  fought  the  battle  of  Bristow  Station, 
in  Avhich  Ave  Avere  victorious. 

We  captured  a battery  of  six  guns,  tAvo  battle-dags,  killed  two 
rebel  colonels,  and  took  one  colonel  and  about  750  men  prisoners. 
In  the  capture  of  the  guns  the  valour  of  our  men  was  displayed  to 
a remarkable  degree.  After  the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  a 
position  on  which  they  had  planted  a battery — which  Avas  done 
by  our  artillery  and  infantry — General  Warren  ordered  a detail 
to  be  made  of  ten  men  from  each  regiment  of  the  corps  to  bring 
off  the  pieces.  The  work  to  be  done  was  a hazardous  one  ; 
but  the  boys  shouted,  as  they  started  at  a double-quick.  The 
woods  in  the  rear  of  the  battery  were  full  of  greybacks,  who,  in 
all  probability,  would  attempt  to  prevent  their  pets  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Yankee  soldiers.  Our  infantry  and  artillery 
Avould  be  poAverless  to  help,  as  a shot  from  either  would  be  as 
likely  to  kill  one  of  our  OAvn  a.s  one  of  the  rebel  troops.  But  the 
selected  men  Avent  off  in  the  direction  of  the  prizes,  reached  them, 
seized  them,  turned  them  towards  their  foe,  fired  a parting  salute 
from  such  as  the  enemy,  in  his  haste,  had  left  loaded,  then  dragged 
them  aAvay  by  hand. 

This  Avas  folloAved  by  another  move  in  December,  beyond  the 
Rapidan,  in  Avhich  the  enemy  were  driven  back  to  their  intrenched 
works,  without  bringing  on  any  general  engagement,  and  thus 
ended  the  campaign  of  1863,  and  the  services  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
under  Brigadier- General  Thomas  F.  Meagher. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  close  of  1863  found  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  encamped 
in  Avinter-quarters,  north  of  the  Rapidan,  resting  and  recruiting, 
after  its  recent  movements,  which,  as  is  well  known,  Avere. neither 
successful  nor  creditable  to  the  commanding  generals.  The  exact- 
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ing  public,  through  their  organs  and  mouthpieces,  loudly  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  ; and  the  War  Department  appeared  to  think 
that  a more  gigantic  effort  should  be  made,  as  well  to  subdue  the- 
rebellion  as  to  satisfy  the  popular  wish  and  expectation.  Nor 
was  the  enemy  less  remiss  in  making  preparations  for  the  coming 
struggle,  whieh,  from  all  indications,  promised  to  be  not  only 
deadly  and  desperate,  but  finally  decisive  for  one  or  other  of  the 
combatants.  Accordingly,  recruiting  for  the  Union  Army  was- 
immediately  re-cornmenced  with  renewed  energy  at  all  the  principal 
depots,  and  the  veterans  were  offered  the  most  flattering  induce- 
ments to  re-enlist  for  another  term.  This  re-enlistment  first 
commenced  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  I believe  I am  safe* 
in  saying  that  the  Irish  Brigade  was  the  first  to  take  the  initiative.. 

This  noble  example  was  immediately  and  steadily  followed,  until 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  army  had  declared  itself  ready  to  re-enlist 
for  the  war. 

The  terms  of  re-enlistment  were  very  liberal,  the  veterans  re- 
ceiving a large  bounty  and  a furlough  of  thirty  days,  wherein  to^ 
revisit  home,  family,  and  friends.  No  delay  was  made,  the  papers 
were  completed  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  activity,  and  the  re-en- 
listed veterans  of  the  Irish  Brigade  reached  New  York  in  safety, 
and  in  the  most  exuberant  spirits,  January  2,  1864.  Here,  no- 
elaborate  reception  of  grateful  enthusiasm  greeted  the  handful  of 
heroes — gallant  remnants  of  many  a bloody  engagement.  A 
brief  paragraph  in  the  morning  papers  announced  to  the  citizens- 
of  New  York  that  the  Sixty-ninth,  Sixty-third,  and  Eighty-eighth 
Begiments,  represented  by  a few  hundred  veterans,  were  returning: 
to  their  homes  for  a short  period,  to  return  again  to  the  field  with 
increased  numbers  and  renewed  ardour.  The  sparse  and  grimy 
columns  were  escorted  by  a company  or  two  of  the  Sixty-ninth 
militia,  and  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  members. 

The  officers  who  returned  with  the  several  commands  were  r. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  B.  C.  Bently,  commanding  Sixty-third  liegi- 
inent,  together  with  Captains  Touhey  and  Brady,  Adjutant 
McDonald,  Surgeon  Beynolds,  Lieutenants  Lee  and  Chambers,, 
and  one  hundred  re-enlisted  veterans.  A company  of  fifty  re- 
mained in  the  field,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Boyle. 

The  Sixty-ninth  consisted  of  about  the  same  number  of  men,, 
under  command  of  Captain  Bichard  Moroney,  Adjutant  James  J. 
Smith,  Lieutenants  O’Neill,  Mulhall,  Brennan,  Mansergh,  Quarter- 
master Sullivan,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  J.  J.  Purcell. 

The  Eighty-eighth  was  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Patrick 
Kelly,  Captains  Byder,  Burke,  Lieutenants  J.  W.  Byron,  O’Grady, 
&c..  Surgeon  Bichard  Powell  and  Chaplain  William  Corby. 

In  order  to  make  up  for  the  lidvewarrnncss  on  the  part  of  the 
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nuthorities,  wlio  were  openly  and  malignantly  opposed  to  the 
national  cause  and  its  supporters,  the  olficers  of  the  Brigade,  those 
who  had  served  and  those  still  in  service,  met  at  the  Whitney 
House,  in  Broadway,  “ for  the  purpose  of  taking  immediate  steps 
to  welcome  back  to  their  homes,  in  a fitting  manner,  the  faithful 
and  brave  men  of  the  Brigade,  and  to  tender  them  that  tribute  of 
hearty  friendship  and  hospitality,  which  their  noble  conduct,  for 
over  two  years,  in  the  camp  and  in  the  field,  in  the  fullest  measure 
entitled  them  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  their  officers.”  There 
was  a full  attendance  of  all  tho  officers  of  the  Brigade  then  in  New 
York.  General  Meagher  presided,  and  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  the  object  for  which  the  meeting  had  been  called  should 
be  carried  out  in  the  most  effective  manner.  As  a mark  of  the  re- 
spect and  friendship  entertained  by  the  officers  for  the  men,  by 
whose  unflinching  valour,  steady  discipline,  and  hardy  endurance 
the  fame  of  the  Irish  Brigade  had  been  upheld  during  two  years 
of  the  severest  service — a respect  and  friendship  which  they  could 
appropriately  evince,  now  that  a respite  from  the  duties  of  the 
camp  had  restored  the  relations  of  equality,  which,  as  citizens, 
they  bore  to  each  other — it  was  determined  to  invite  the  enlisted 
veterans  of  the  Brigade,  and  those  men  who,  through  loss  of  limbs 
or  health,  had  been  honourably  discharged  the  service,  to  a grand 
banquet,  to  be  given  in  their  honour  by  the  general  and  commis- 
sioned officers. 

This  novel  entertainment,  which  was  at  the  same  time  a most 
grateful  and  touching  tribute  from  brave  officers  to  their  humble 
but  heroic  comrades,  took  place  at  the  appointed  time  in  Irving 
Hall,  January  16,  1864.  The  following  officers  formed  the 
committee  of  arrangements : Brigadier-General  Thomas  F. 

Meagher ; Surgeon  William  O’Meagher,  Sixty-ninth ; Captain 
James  E.  M‘Gee,  Sixty-ninth  ; Captain  W.  J.  Nagle,  Eighty- 
eighth  ; Captain  Thomas  W.  Cartwright,  Sixty-third  ; Captain 
Richard  Moroney,  Sixty-ninth  ; Dr.  Philip  O’Hanlon,  Jr.,  Sixty- 
third;  Captain  M.  W.  Wall,  Eighty-eighth ; and  Captain  James 
B.  Turner,  A.  A.  G.,  Secretaries. 

The  men  assembled  at  the  City  Hall  about  noon,  where  they 
formed  in  order,  under  command  of  Captain  Moroney,  and  were 
reviewed  by  the  mayor.  Thence,  headed  by  Dodworth’s  band, 
and  accompanied  by  a number  of  the  officers,  they  proceeded  up 
Broadway  to  the  banquet-hall,  where  they  arrived  a little  after 
one  o’clock,  and  were  marched  into  the  dining-hall,  where  a num- 
ber of  those  disabled  by  the  loss  of  limbs  were  already  assembled. 
Five  tables  extended  down  the  length  of  the  hall,  and  at  these  the 
privates,  to  the  number  of  about  two  hundred,  were  seated,  the 
non-commissioned  officers  occupying  a head  table  Btretchiug  across 
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the  room  in  front  of  tlie  stage,  on  which  was  placed  the  band. 
The  liali  was  tastefully  decorated  with  flags — the  war-worn  banners 
of  the  Brigade  and  the  newer  ones  presented  by  the  merchants  of 
New  York  appearing  conspicuous  arrioiig  the  ensigns  which  made 
the  room  brilliant.  PYom  the  galleries,  all  round,  hung  American 
shields,  with  the  names  of  the  different  engagements  in  which  the 
Brigade  had  participated  inscribedon  them,  as  follows : ‘‘ Yorktown,” 
‘‘Pkiir  Oaks,’’  “Gaines’  Hill,”  “Savage’s  Station,”  “Peach 
Orchard,”  “Glendale,”  “ White  Oak  Swamp,”  “ Malvern  Hills,” 
“ Antietam,”  “ P"redericksburg,”  “ Chancellorsville,”  “Bristow 
Station.”  On  the  centre  of  the  ladies’  gallery,  opposite  the  chair- 
man’s position,  was  a military  trophy,  sustaining  a shield,  on 
which  was  the  name  of  “ Gettysburg.” 

The  gallerie>s  were  filled  with  ladies,  the  mourning  wmeds  of 
many  of  whom  testified  to  the  loss  of  some  loved  one,  who,  perhaps, 
in  the  pride  of  youth  and  high  spirit,  had  marched  with  the 
Brigade  two  short  years  since.  Mrs.  Meagher  and  the  ladies  of 
some  of  the  officers  occupied  the  stage-boxes. 

Sergeant-Major  O’Driscoll  presided.  When  the  good  things 
provided  had  received  due  attenton,  and  that  portion  of  the  enter- 
tainment arrived  that  is  usually  designated  “ the  feast  of  reason 
and  the  flow  of  soul,”  General  Meagher  and  the  principal  officers 
of  the  Brigade  entered  the  hall,  accompanied  by  a number  of 
gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  witness  the  proceedings. 
Among  them  were  Messrs.  Daniel  Devlin,  John  O’Mahony,  Hon. 
C.  P.  Dady,  Captain  James  B.  Kirker,  Captain  Yf.  F.  Lyons,  Pev. 
T.  Quinn,  of  Rhode  Island ; John  M’Auliffe,  John  Hennessy,  W. 
J.  Hennessy,  W.  J.  Florence,  Barney  Williams,  D.  Bryant ; Col. 
Bagley,  Sixty-ninth  N.  Y.  N.  G. ; Captain  Tully,  do.  ; Colonel 
Brewster  and  Colonel  Farnham,  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade  ; Col. 
Hammill,  Sixty-sixth  N.  Y.  Y.,  and  others  whose  names  we  can- 
not recall. 

Sergeant-Major  O’ Driscoll,  liaving  called  the  company  to 
order.  General  Meagher  came  forward  and  addressed  them  as 
follows  : — 

“ Sergeant  O’Driscoll,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  privates, 
re-enlisted  veterans  of  the  Irish  Brigade : Heartily  concurring  in 
the  general  wishes  and  instructions  of  my  brother-officers  of  the 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  of  which  I have  the  honour  to  be 
the  chairman,  I bid  you  welcome,  a thousand  times  welcome  to 
this  table.  Prohibited  1';^  the  rules,  as  well  as  by  the  etiquette  of 
military  service,  of  testifying  in  the  field  to  the  services  and  devo- 
tion of  the  men  constituting  our  commands,  we  avail  ourselves  of 
liie  first  moment  at  our  disposal  to  thank  you,  the  rank  and  file, 
the  bone  and  sinew,  the  stout  hearts  and  the  iron  arms  of  the 
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Armies  of  the  Republic.  The  fortune  of  the  private  soldier  is,  indeed, 
an  humble,  and,  I rniglit  almost  say,  a penal  one.  Having  to  endure 
the  sun’s  rays  on  the  march,  the  blinding  snows  and  chilling  winds  of 
winter,  to  plunge  into  the  swollen  torrent,  or  traverse  the  arid  plains, 
nothing  can  possibly  sustain  him,  unless  it  be  a high  and  holy 
sense  of  the  rectitude  of  the  purpose  in  which  he  has  taken  up 
arms,  and  with  which  he  strikes.  No  glowing  vision  of  a monu- 
ment erected  by  a nation,  nor  even  by  his  comrades  in  arms,  can 
allure  him  to  the  dangerous  path.  The  private  soldier  of  any 
army,  but  above  all,  the  private  soldiers  of  the  army  whose 
banners  are  consecrated  to  the  laws  which  are  the  expressions 
to  us  of  the  safeguard  of  popular  rights,  and  the  cause, 
in  an  eminent  degree,  of  civilization  and  liberty — pervading  the 
soldiers  of  the  armies  everywhere,  but  especially  in  the  armies 
called  together  by  such  a cause,  it  may,  indeed,  be  said  of  them, 
what  an  eloquent  European  said  of  those  who  fell  before  the  walls 
of  Buda,  the  consciousness  of  doing  right  impressed  on  their  dead 
features — that  they  were  the  nameless  demigods  of  liberty.  No 
monument  rises  up  in  the  anticipation  of  his  future ; he  cannot 
expect  that  when  he  returns  either  brave  hands  or  fair  hands  can 
vrreathe  the  bays  upon  his  bent  or  aching  brow,  or  even  anticipate 
that  he  will  be  remembered  by  those  who  most  heartily  bade  him 
leave  the  threshold  of  his  home,  and  go  forth  and  do  his  duty  like 
a man.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a fame  milder,  and,  perhaps,  more 
sacred  than  that  which  descends  in  bounteous  plenitude  upon  the 
head  of  the  conspicuous  officer,  or  upon  those  who  have  signally 
distinguished  themselves  in  battle.  There  is  not  a private  here,  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  a private  in  any  of  the  national  armies, 
who  has  been  under  the  fire  of  battle,  and  has  returned  maimed  or 
in  the  freshness  of  his  vigour  to  his  home,  who  will  not  enjoy  the 
fame  with  which  the  loving  wife  or  venerable  mother,  or,  prouder 
still,  with  which  his  children  will  remember  his  deeds.  Soldiers, 
you  may  not  have  municipal  authorities  to  welcome  you  at  the 
gates,  even  of  this  imperial  and  hospitable  city ; you  may  not  have 
regiments  to  go  forth  in  all  the  finery  of  military  paraphernalia  to 
welcome  you  after  your  onerous,  tiresome,  exacting  duties ; but 
with  a love  multiplied  infinitely,  multiplied  by  the  dangers  you 
have  encountered,  the  labours  you  have  resolutely  and  heroicadly 
performed,  by  the  sacrifices  of  health  and  limb  that  you  have 
incurred  for  the  country  that  has  given  you  shelter,  and  has  main- 
tained for  you  a magnificent  sanctuary — for  all  these  the  wife  of 
your  choice  will  clasp  you,  as  I am  sure  she  has  already  done  in 
hundreds  of  instances,  still  more  dearly  to  her  heart ; for  all  that, 
with  a still  deeper  sanctity,  the  wavering  hand  of  the  old  woman 
who  nourished  you  at  her  breast  wall  impart  her  welcome  on  the 
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threshold,  and,  perhaps,  her  farewell  benediction.  With  tears  she 
may  impart  it,  but  ah ! they  will  be  tears  glowing  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  with  an  old  mother’s  love.  This,  I say,  is  the  fame, 
the  milder,  more  obscure  fame — if  that  be  not  a contradiction 
of  terms — but,  nevertheless,  by  reason  of  this,  the  more  sacred 
fame,  which  will  be  perpetuated  for  a generation  or  two,  or  more, 
in  the  household,  and  amongst  the  relatives  of  the  private  soldier. 
In  addition  to  this,  of  much  less  consequence  and  of  much  less 
value,  but  that  which,  I trust,  wull  outlive  in  your  happier  recol- 
lections the  war  you  return  temporarily  from  to  your  homes,  is 
the  gratitude  which  I am  glad  to  express  in  emphatic  terms — the 
gratitude  of  the  officers,  who,  without  your  fidelity  to  them,  with- 
out your  heroic  bearing  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  without  your 
unfaltering  persistence,  even  though  the  danger  threatened  to 
overwhelm  you,  without  which  their  reputation  would  have  been 
but  as  idle  wind.  Upon  the  graves  and  empty  firesides  of  the 
private  soldier,  are  raised  the  trophies  of  the  officer,  whether  of 
low  or  superior  rank.  The  officers  of  the  Irish  Brigade  shall  ever 
hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  happy,  as  it  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
proud  recollections  that  can  possibly  be  linked  with  our  relation- 
ship, that  we  have  been  the  first  in  a conspicuous  way  to  acknow- 
ledge the  indebtedness  of  the  officers  to  the  private  soldiers  of  the 
Brigade.  And  I,  who  once  commanded  you,  do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  as  I did  not  hesitate  to  say  in  the  presence  of  some  of  the 
highest  authorities  of  the  Republic,  that  indeed  promotion  might 
be  given  to  me — a high  rank  in  the  army  might  be  accorded ; but 
history  has  no  power  to  bestow  upon  me  any  higher  distinction 
than  that  I have  been  the  general  in  command  of  the  Irish 
Brigade.” 

Sergeant-Major  O’Driscoll,  in  the  name  of  the  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  privates,  returned  thanks  to  General  Meagher, 
and  the  officers  of  the  Brigade,  and  ended  by  proposing  the  health 
of  General  Meagher,  which  was  toasted  with  cheers. 

General  Meagher  briefly  thanked  the  company  for  their  good 
feelings  towards  himself.  He  then  said  he  would  ask  them  a 
question  with  regard  to  a charge  that  had  been  privately  circulated 
regarding  him — namely,  that  he  had  recklessly  exposed  the  lives 
of  the  officers  and  men  of  his  command.  (Cries  of  “No,  no.”) 
He  called  on  all  present — officers  as  well  as  privates — to  say 
whether  he  had  ever  brought  them  into  danger,  except  when  he 
had  been  ordered  there  ? (Renewed  cries  of  “No.”)  When  he 
had  brought  them  where  danger  was  to  be  encountered,  was  he 
not  the  first  in  himself  at  the  head  of  the  column  ? (“Yes,  yes.”) 
He  thanked  them  for  this  contradiction  to  the  malicious  falsehoods 
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wliich  had  been  asserted  against  him  ; and  he  hoped  that  this 
answer  of  the  Irish  Brigade  would  be  sent,  not  only  over  this  land, 
but  over  Europe,  where  the  enemies  of  the  country  had  sympa- 
thisers and  abettors. 

Colonel  Patrick  Kelly,  of  the  Eighty-eighth,  was  then  intro- 
<luced,  and  was  received  with  the  most  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
of  welcome  from  the  men.  He  made  a few  remarks,  and  pro- 
posed— 

‘‘Our  Dead  Comrades — officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
— their  memory  shall  remain  for  life  as  green  in  our  souls  as  the 
emerald  flag,  under  which,  doing  battle  for  the  United  States, 
they  fought  and  fell.”  Music — dirge. 

Colonel  Nugent  then  came  forward,  and  was  warmly  received. 
He  expressed  the  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  meet  the  men  of  the 
Sixty-third,  the  Eighty-eighth,  and  his  old  command,  the  Sixty- 
ninth  ; and  concluded  by  proposing  as  his  toast : 

“No  negotiations,  no  compromise,  no  truce,  no  peace,  but  war 
to  the  last  dollar  and  the  last  man,  until  every  rebel  flag  be  struck 
between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Gulf,  and  swept  everywhere, 
the  world  over,  from  land  and  sea.” 

Captain  Magee  proposed  the  health  of  Hon.  Daniel  Devlin, 
which  was  cordially  drank. 

Colonel  Bentley,  of  the  Sixty-third,  then  came  forward,  and 
was  received  with  cheers.  He  said,  as  the  only  officer  of  the 
Brigade  not  of  Irish  birth,  he  was  proud  of  their  achievements  in 
this  war.  When  history  shall  be  written,  the  name  of  the  Irish 
soldier  shall  take  a high  rank  in  the  history  of  this  war  and  coun- 
try. In  closing,  he  proposed  the  following  toast : 

“ The  Emmets  of  the  Irish  Brigade  ; they  have  been  as  true  to 
the  liberties  of  the  country,  as  in  another  family  and  another 
generation  they  were  true  to  the  liberties  of  Ireland.” 

Captain  Gregg,  assistant  inspector-general  of  the  Brigade,  then 
proposed — 

“ The  Irish  soldiers  in  the  national  armies,  North,  South,  East, 
and  West;  among  them,  those  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade,  Third 
Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac.” 

Barney  Williams  was  then  introduced,  and  sang  “ The  Bowld 
Soldier  Boy,”  which  was  applauded  to  the  echo. 

Colonel  Brewster,  of  the  Excelsior  Brigade,  was  then  introduced, 
.and  was  rapturously  cheered.  He  said  the  two  Brigades  were 
twins  in  origin  and  services,  for  in  the  names  he  saw  around  him 
on  the  walls,  he  recognised  those  of  the  battles  in  which  the 
Excelsior  Brigade  had  served  side  by  side  with  the  Irish  Brigade. 
Of  that  Brigade,  one-half,  at  least,  were  Irish ; his  own  regiment, 
lie  knew,  were  more  than  half  Irish  ; and  better  soldiers,  or  men 
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who  went  into  a fight  with  heartier  enthusiasm,  he  never  knew- 
In  conclusion,  he  proposed — 

“ The  Irish  Brigade  ; what  there  is  left  of  it.” 

Colonel  John  O’Mahony  was  then  introduced,  and  concluded  a 
very  appropriate  speech  by  giving  “ The  Memory  of  Gen.  Michael 
Corcoran,  one  of  the  noblest  and  best  of  men,  whether  considered 
as  an  Irishman  or  as  an  American.  May  you  bear  a part  in  ful- 
filling, under  the  leadership  of  the  dauntless  Meagher,  the  twa 
dearest  hopes  of  his  heart — the  restoration  of  the  American  Union 
and  the  liberation  of  Ireland.” 

The  memory  of  General  Corcoran  was  honoured  in  solemn 
silence,  all  present  rising  and  remaining  standing  while  the  baud 
j)layed  a mournful  dirge. 

The  health  of  Father  Corby,  chaplain  of  the  Eighty-eighth 
Eegiment,  was  then  toasted. 

The  reverend  gentleman  briefly  returned  thanks. 

General  Meagher  then  proposed,  ‘‘The  American  Press,”  and 
called  on  Captain  Lyons,  of  the  Herald,,  who  briefl}^  responded., 
Tlie  healths  of  the  merchants  of  New  York,  who  presented  the 
new  flags  of  the  Brigade  ; of  Colonel  Hammill,  of  the  Sixty-sixtli 
of  “Private  Miles  O’Keiily,”  and  others,  were  drank.  Captain 
Gosson  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  soldiers,  and  made  a humorous- 
and  characteristic  speech,  which  was  loudly  cheered. 

The  company  soon  after  dispersed. 

Letters  of  apology  were  received  from  General  Sickles  and  Jamos* 
T.  Brady,  who  had  been  invited  to  be  present.  A letter  was  also 
received  from  John  Savage,  who  wms  prevented  from  being  present 
by  absence  from  the  city. 


CHAPTER  XXL 

Steady  progress  was  made  in  re-organizing  the  Brigade  during  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  under  the  able  management  ot 
Colonel  Nugent,  Captain  McGee,  Adjutant  Smith,  and  their 
assistants. 

The  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  was  rapidly  filled  up  to  the  minimum' 
by  the  addition  of  several  new  companies,  and  the  Brigade,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  veteran  furlough,  returned  to  camp  in  the  field 
early  in  February,  while  many  oilicers  remained  behind  to  forward 
the  recruiting  of  still  further  levies.  Several  old  and  new  ofliccrs 
received  commissions  in  the  various  regiments,  among  whom  were 
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Captains  Wall,  Blake,  R.  A.  Kelly,  John  C.  Foley,  B.  S.  O’Neill, 
R.  11.  Milliken,  John  Smith,  tl.  II.  Gleeson,  etc. 

On  the  return  of  the  first  instalments  of  the  new  Brigade 
to  Virginia,  nothing  particular  was  to  be  done  in  the  army, 
except  the  construction  of  winter-quarters  and  picket-duty. 
Thei*e  was  plenty  of  time  for  amusement,  to  which  every  one 
devoted  himself  with  an  ardour  characteristic  of  military  life. 
Ball  parties  and  horse-racing  filled  up  the  time  pleasantly,  and 
served  to  attract  numbers  of  visitors,  even  from  considerable  dis- 
tances. Thus,  at  a grand  ball  given  at  the  Second  Corps  head- 
quarters, about  this  period,  numbers  of  distinguished  citizens  were 
present  from  Yfashington,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  etc.  Nor 
was  the  Brigade  remiss  or  backward  in  taking  a prominent  place 
in  this  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Indeed,  both  the  Brigade  and  the 
Legion  were  notorious  throughout  the  army  for  the  pleasurable 
state  of  excitement  which  was  constantly  kept  up  in  and  around 
their  precincts,  and  when  frolic  and  whisky  were  not  to  be  found 
in  either,  everything  looked  blue  generally,  and  ‘‘  all  was  quiet  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.”  Who,  for  instance,  can  forget  the 
celebrations  of  “ Patrick’s  Day,”  in  the  Brigade,  when  deputations 
of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  from  ail  parts  of  the  army  thronged  ta 
witness  or  join  in  the  various  sports  of  the  day  ? And  it  was  no- 
unusual  circumstance  to  see  as  many  thus  placed  hoi^s  du  combat  as 
in  a decent  skirmish  with  the  enemy.  The  “ Day  ” was  always 
inaugurated  with  all  due  decorum — first  by  a grand  Mass  and 
panegyric  in  honour  of  the  illustrious  apostle ; but  when  this 
solemn  duty  was  accomplished  to  the  satisfaction  of  our  worthy 
and  venerated  chaplains  (who  sometimes  witnessed  the  more  ex- 
citing part  of  the  festivities),  a loose  rein  was  given  to  pleasure,  and 
the  fun  was  both  fast  and  furious.  This  part  of  the  celebration, 
however,  was  not  devoid  of  an  intellectual  element.  Excellent 
speeches,  toasts,  and  poetical  effusions,  distinguished  the  occasions 
in  the  most  marked  and  agreeable  manner.  Certainly  one  of  the 
best  speeches  I ever  heard  was  delivered  at  the  banquet  of  18(14 
by  General  Caldwell,  then  commanding  the  division — a brilliant 
and  masterly  exposition  of  Celtic  wit,  eloquence,  intellect,  and 
patriotism.  And  Doctor  Reynolds,  as  the  poet  laureate  of  the 
Brigade,  furnished  several  meritorious  poetic  effusions  for  this  and 
other  occasions. 

Meantime,  new  companies  were  added  to  the  Brigade  ; the 
regiments  were  nearly  filled  up  to  the  minimum  number,  so  as  to 
enable  the  several  commands  to  have  higher  officers.  Nor  was 
this  activity  confined  to  the  New  York  regiments.  Both  the 
Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  and  the  One  Hundred  and  bix- 
teenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers  received  large  additions  to  their 
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thinned  ranks ; and  thus  the  new  promised  to  rival — in  numbers 
at  least — the  palmiest  days  of  the  old  Brigade. 

About  the  close  of  the  month  of  February,  the  cavalry  under 
Kilpatrick  and  Colonel  Dahlgren  made  a dashing  raid  in  the  rear 
of  Lee’s  army,  completely  cutting  off  his  communications  for 
several  days,  penetrating  the  outer  defences  of  Richmond,  causing 
an  immense  amount  of  damage  to  the  enemy.  This  exploit  for  a 
time  excited  high  hopes  of  a speedy  termination  of  the  rebellion ; 
or  at  least,  a successful  beginning  of  an  active  campaign  for  the 
same  results.  But  its  immediate  consequences  did  not  justify  the 
expectation,  and  quiet  again  reigned  in  both  armies. 

About  this  period,  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Kelly,  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment,  re-joined  the  Brigade,  having  been  relieved  from 
duty  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  where  he  was  in  command  of  the  post, 
which  was  then  a recruiting  depot.  Ke  commanded  the  Brigade 
for  a short  time,  but  in  that  short  time  the  effects  of  his  energy 
and  discipline  were  everywhere  apparent.  When  he  was  ordered 
to  report  to  his  regiment,  the  Sixteenth  Infantry,  in  which  he  was 
captain,  the  principal  officers  of  the  Brigade  then  in  the  held  held 
a meeting  and  expressed  their  heartfelt  sorrow  for  his  loss  in  a 
series  of  complimentary  resolutions. 

After  Colonel  Kelly’s  departure,  Colonel  Thomas  A.  Smyth,  of 
the  First  Delaware,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Brigade, 
to  the  delight  of  every  officer  and  man  in  it.  A vast  improve- 
ment was  soon  apparent  in  every  department,  for  Smyth  was  not 
only  a brave  officer — in  fact,  heroically  brave — but  in  every  respect 
a thorough  disciplinarian,  as  far  as  all  the  details  and  duties  of  a 
soldier  are  concerned.  His  modest,  affable,  and  unassuming 
manners,  combined  and  blended  with  his  fine,  soldierly  qualities 
and  commanding  appearance,  soon  rendered  him  so  popular  with 
the  Brigade,  so  identified  him  with  its  fame  and  future  aspirations, 
that  no  man  could  be  found  fitter  to  represent  it,  fitter  to  lead  it 
to  victory  and  glory. 

During  the  remainder  of  March  and  the  month  of  April,  there 
was  no  movement  of  any  consequence  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  But  there  was  an  active  campaign  of  amusement,  and 
both  men  and  officers  devoted  themselves  with  ardour  to  such 
sports  as  the  service  at  all  tolerated,  enjoying  the  fleeting  hours  up 
to  the  very  latest  moment  of  departure  from  camp,  with  unabated 
devotion  to  pleasure.  Many  a great  and  exuberant  spirit  thus 
employed  the  brief  period  of  quiet,  whose  life  and  light  were  for  ever 
soon  extinguished  in  the  bloody  drama  that  succeeded  this  prelude 
of  calm  and  enjoyment. 

In  Boston,  during  the  month  of  April,  Colonel  Byrnes,  who 
■had  obtained  a special  leave  of  absence  for  the  purpose,  was  making 
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every  effort  to  recruit  for  tlie  Twenty-eiglith  Massachusetts,  which 
was  as  much  reduced  as  the  New  York  regiments.  He  succeeded 
4it  length,  through  the  influence  of  the  original  founders  of  the 
regiment,  among  whom  were  P.  Donohue,  and  Martin  Griffin,  Esqs. 

Before  Colonel  Byrnes  should  return  to  the  field,  these  friends 
resolved  to  have  made  for  the  regiment  a green  flag,  and  present 
it  publicly,  with  all  due  ceremony.  This  presentation  was  made 
on  the  5th  of  April,  at  the  Parker  House,  and  the  presentation 
address  was  delivered  by  Martin  Griffin,  Esq.,  who  tendered  the 
hag  as  a token  of  the  respect  and  admiration  in  which  both 
Colonel  Byrnes  and  his  command  were  held  by  the  donors.  The 
green  flag  of  Erin  was  dear  to  many  chivalrous  hearts,  and  the  gift 
was  confided  fully  to  the  keeping  of  brave  men.  Though  Ireland, 
as  a separate  nation,  had  no  existence,  still  the  flag  was  honoured 
by  all  her  sons,  nor  was  it  disloyalty  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  for 
the  two  banners  should  float  together. 

Colonel  Byrnes  replied  as  follows : 

‘‘  Sir, — In  behalf  of  my  fellow-soldiers,  I thank  you,  and, 
through  you,  the  kind  friends  who  have  presented  to  us  this  beautiful 
flag.  It  will  be  dearly  cherished ; and,  in  their  name,  I promise 
it  shall  be  gallantly  defended.  I can  promise  no  more,  sir,  than 
to  assure  you  that  it  will  be  a fresh  incentive  to  the  brave  men 
who  are  perilling  their  lives  in  defence  of  that  flag  which  typifies 
Union  and  Liberty,  and  beneath  which  the  shamrock  has  ever 
bloomed.  In  a few  days,  sir,  that  flag  will  throw  its  emerald  folds 
to  the  breeze,  and  the  smoke  of  battle  will  encircle  it ; its  freshness 
nnd  beauty  may  be  tarnished,  but  while  there  is  an  Irish  arm  to 
strike  in  its  defence,  its  honour  shall  never,  never  be  sullied  nor 
impaired.  I can  only  point  to  the  past  history  of  my  regiment  to 
vouch  for  the  future.  Neither  Massachusetts  nor  the  historic  fame 
of  our  race  need  to  blush  for  such  a regiment.  And,  sir,  your 
kindness  to-night  has  imposed  new  obligations  upon  us.  We  shall 
nndeavour  to  merit  the  one  and  uphold  the  other.  Again,  sir,  I 
thank  you  for  the  flag,  and  trust  that  one  day  we  shall  return  it 
to  the  care  of  Massachusetts,  crowned  with  the  laurel  of  victory — 
one  of  Union  and  Liberty  for  ever.” 

After  this.  Colonel  Byrnes  was  detained  in  Boston  until  the 
middle  of  May,  when  he  returned  to  the  Brigade.  Being  senior 
to  Colonel  Smyth,  he  of  course  resumed  the  command,  which,  un- 
happily for  him  and  them,  he  was  not  destined  long  to  hold. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

Early  in  May  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  started  to  cross  the 
Rapidan,  in  light  marching  order,  accomplishing  this  movement 
with  quiet  celerity  on  the  4th,  and  confronting  the  enemy  in  the 
Wilderness  of  Chancellorsville  on  the  5th.  The  Sixth  Corps, 
nnder  Sedgwick,  held  the  right  of  our  line ; the  Fifth,  under 
Warren,  the  centre ; while  Hancock,  with  the  Second  Corps,  occu- 
pied the  left;  and  Burnside,  with  the  Ninth  Corps  in  reserve, 
brought  up  the  rear.  The  enemy  did  not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but 
with  his  usual  impetuosity  fell  on  Warren  first.  A fierce  engage- 
ment, which  lasted  for  an  hour,  was  the  result,  when  the  enemy 
withdrew  to  prepare  for  an  attack  on  another  part  of  the  line.  In 
this  action,  among  several  general  officers  wounded  were  Colonels 
Guiney,  Ninth  Massachusetts,  and  Lombard,  of  the  Fourth  Michi- 
gan. The  enemy  next  attempted  to  get  between  Hancock  and  the 
centre  and  right  of  our  line,  but  the  movement  v/as  discovered  in 
time,  and  a division  of  the  Sixth  Corps  kept  him  in  check  until 
the  Second  Corps  came  up.  Hancock’s  division,  under  Barlow, 
Gibbons,  and  Birney,  fell  into  line  immediately,  advanced  across 
a swamp  overgrown  with  heavy  timber  and  thick  underbrush,  and 
engaged  the  enemy,  then  massed  in  heavy  columns,  under  General 
Hill.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  artillery  could  not 
be  used  to  advantage  on  either  side ; accordingly,  a steady  stunning 
roar  of  musketry  was  kept  up  for  some  hours,  until  night  closed 
the  scene.  This  action  lasted  from  five  in  the  afternoon  until 
dusk ; the  rebels,  finally,  being  obliged  to  return  baffled  before 
the  impetuous  bravery  of  the  Second  Corps. 

Next  day  (Friday,  6th  May)  the  Second  Corps  commenced 
the  attack  at  dawn,  and  soon  the  engagement  became  general 
along  the  whole  front ; Hancock  driving  the  enemy  over  a mile 
and  a half,  and  then  holding  his  ground  against  all  efforts  made  to 
outfiank  or  pierce  his  lines.  All  day  long  the  contest  raged  with 
little  intermission,  till  towards  evening,  when  the  hardest  fighting 
of  the  campaign  commenced,  the  rebels  sweeping  down  on  Han- 
cock in  four  imposing  lines.  Before  these  advancing  waves  our 
skirmishers  slowly  retired  to  the  front  line  of  defences,  where  our 
men  awaited  the  onset;  when  within  musket-range,  the  enemy 
opened  a vigorous  fire  on  our  men,  who  replied  with  fatal  effect, 
until  Longstreet’s  forces  were  so  severely  handled  that  the  reserves 
w^ere  ordered  up.  The  contest  was  thus  kept  up  for  nearly  an 
hour,  when,  in  one  position  of  the  line,  near  where  the  Wilderness 
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liad  been  set  on  fire  and  onr  breastworks  bad  been  demolished,  the 
rebels  pushed  in  witli  a shout  of  anticipated  victory,  and  planted 
their  colours  on  onr  works.  At  this  point  our  first  and  second 
lines  fell  back ; but  a couple  of  batteries,  already  in  position, 
opened  a desr active  fire,  and  two  of  Colonel  Carroll’s  regiments 
charged,  with  a cheer,  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  thus  driven 
back  in  gallant  style,  and  the  position  regained. 

During  the  night  of  the  7th,  Lee  fell  back  to  Spottsylvauia 
Courthouse,  and  on  Sunday  morning  (8th)  both  armies  prepared 
for  battle.  On  this  day  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps  were  mainly 
engaged,  and  in  this  action  Major-General  Sedg\vick  was  killed. 

On  Monday  (9th)  there  was  only  skirmishing  and  no  active 
engagement,  the  enemy  holding  their  strong  positions  around 
Spottsylvauia. 

On  Tuesday  morning  (10th)  the  battle  was  opened  bj^  our 
forces  along  the  whole  line.  The  First  Division  (Second  Corps), 
in  which  was  the  Irish  Brigade,  crossed  the  Po  River  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  took  a position,  from  which  they  enfiladed  the 
enemy’s  right.  An  attempt  to  break  his  centre  was  then  ordered, 
and  the  right  'was  also  advanced  in  the  afternoon.  The  enemy 
was  driven  into  his  entrenchments,  and  a portion  of  the  Sixth 
Corps  succeeded  in  getting  into  the  enemy’s  rifle-pits,  spiking 
several  guns,  and  capturing  over  a thousand  prisoners.  This  battle 
was  very  desperate,  but  indecisive,  and  our  men  suffered  terribly 
throughout. 

Meantime,  the  cavalry  under  Sheridan  turned  the  enemy’s 
right,  getting  into  his  rear,  doing  considerable  damage  to  railroads, 
stores,  and  spreading  terror  among  the  inhabitants,  while  the  main 
part  of  our  army  rested  on  Wednesday  (11th). 

Next  morning  (12th)  the  contest  was  renewed  at  dawn,  Hancock 
opening  the  battle  with  such  determined  activity  that  by  eight 
o’clock  he  had  routed  the  best  troops  of  the  rebel  army,  among  them 
the  Stonewall  Division,  led  by  General  Ewell,  capturing  three 
generals,  thirty  guns,  and  prisoners,  amounting  to  about  four 
thousand.  Then  the  rebels  massed  their  troops  against  him  in 
such  numbers  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  retain  the  advantage 
gained,  and  the  Sixth  Corps  was  sent  to  his  assistance.  Thus, 
about  eleven  o’clock  a.m.,  the  battle  raged  with  undiminished  fury 
in  Hancock’s  front,  until  dusk ; was  renewed  at  nine  p.m,  and 
continued  until  three  a.m.,  both  parties  contending  during  the  night 
for  the  possession  of  a line  of  rifle-pits  from  which  Hancock  had 
driven  the  enemy  in  the  morning.  The  rebels  fell  back  at  length, 
and  our  men  followed  them  steadily  through  the  woods,  skirmish- 
ing as  they  advanced  for  a distance  of  nearly  four  miles,  when  Lee 
took  up  a new  position. 
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On  the  13th  and  14th,  there  was  little  active  fighting,  owing  to 
the  badness  of  the  roads. 

During  this  temporary  lull,  the  contending  armies  still  kept 
their  positions  in  the  vicinity  of  Spottsylvania  Courthouse,  where 
Lee  had  strongly  intrenched  himself.  The  army  of  the  Potomac 
rested  as  follows  : On  the  right,  the  Ninth  Corps,  under  Burnside  ;• 
the  centre  and  left  were  held  by  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Corps,  under 
Warren  and  Wright;  while  the  Second  Corps  was  on  the  extreme 
left. 

Before  dawn  on  the  15th,  Hancock,  moving  under  cover  of  the 
night,  took  up  a position  on  the  right.  The  troops  rested  in  the 
Yery  fortifications  in  which  only  a few  nights  before  they  had  taken 
so  large  a number  of  prisoners,  and  at  four  o’clock  a.m.  their 
skirmishers  advanced.  Then  artillery  opened  on  both  sides.  The 
First  Division,  with  the  Irish  Brigade,  held  the  extreme  right;  the 
Corcoran  Legion,  which  had  come  up  from  Fairfax  Courthouse 
the  night  before,  was  assigned  to  the  Second  Division.  During 
this  day’s  engagement  the  Legion  fought  with  conspicuous  gallantry, 
side  by  side  with  the  Brigade. 

Two  hundred  yards  of  cleared  space  was  to  be  traversed  before 
the  first  line  of  the  enemy’s  breastworks  could  be  gained;  a battery 
of  four  brass  pieces  played  on  our  men  incessantly,  as  they  advanced 
on  the  double  quickstep.  At  this  time  the  sharpshooters  were  busy : 
although  there  was  not  sufficient  light  to  enable  them  to  sight  their 
pieces  with  accuracy,  still  many  owed  their  deaths  to  this  uncertain 
firing.  At  last  the  field  is  crossed,  the  rebels  fly  from  their  entrenched 
position,  and  our  men  clamber  over  cheerily,  capturing  a few  dila- 
tory sharpshooters  who  lingered  too  long  at  their  post.  Again  they 
charge  after  the  retreating  but  still  fighting  foe;  and  the  line  is  not 
quite  as  orderly  as  might  be  desired,  owing  to  the  unevenness  of 
the  ground,  which  was  in  various  places  covered  with  dense  pine- 
woods.  But  the  veterans  of  the  Second  Corps,  unmindful  of  the 
driving  tempest  of  bullets,  shot,  and  shell,  reformed  their  disordered 
ranks,  pushed  steadily  on,  and  soon  took  possession  of  the  second 
line  of  fortifications.  In  this  charge  many  officers  and  men  were 
killed  and  wounded,  and  several,  who  were  too  seriously  wounded 
to  be  removed  from  the  field,  were  taken  prisoners.  Here  Captains 
Kelly  and  Blake,  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  received  their  death  wounds.. 
Major  A.  J.  Lawler,  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts,  was 
killed;  Lieutenant  Annand  lost  a leg;  while  Captains  W.  S.  Bailey,. 
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Coclirane,  and  Fleming,  of  the  same  regiment,  were  severely 
wounded. 

In  the  Legion  the  losses  were  also  heavy.  Colonel  Matthew 
Murphy,  commanding  Brigade  ; Lieutenant-Colonel  De  Lacy,  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth,  a cool,  intrepid  soldier,  formerly  Major 
Thirty-seventh  New  York ; Lieutenant  Dunn,  Adjutant  of  One 
Hundred  and  Seventieth ; Captain  Thomas  Lyford,  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-fourth ; being  more  or  less  severely  wounded. 

In  other  regiments  several  prominent  officers  were  killed  and 
wounded ; among  them  were  Captains  O’Shea,  an  ardent  patriot, 
from  Cork;  Tobin  and  Dunn,  of  the  Forty-second  New  York;^ 
Lieutenant  J.  Kelly,  of  the  Eighty-second  New  York,  killed  ; and 
several  others  wounded. 

Lieutenant  King  thus  wrote  to  his  brother  a description  of  this^ 
action  : “ On  that  morning,  after  a wearying  march,  we  reached 
a clearing  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  breastworks — perhaps  I ought 
to  say  fortifications — for  these  works  were,  indeed,  immensely 
strong,  and  extended  for  miles.  These  we,  who  were  of  the  First 
Division,  were  ordered  to  take.  Our  men  of  the  Brigade  had  to* 
rush  at  them  through  a storm  of  grape  and  rifle-balls.  Men 
dropped  in  scores,  but  the  rest  never  faltered  ; and  on  our  springing" 
into  the  outer  ditch,  the  rebels,  after  dreadful  havoc  in  their  ranks, 
broke,  and,  in  swarms,  took  to  the  woods  in  the  rear.  For  some 
time  we  held  their  works,  but,  on  their  being  heavily  re-inforced, 
they  returned  and  drove  us  out.  Again  we  drove  them  from  the 
rifle-pits,  but  only  after  terrible  slaughter,  in  which  our  Brigade  got 
very  much  shattered,  and  I found  myself  with  Blake  and  about  a 
dozen  of  our  company.  It  was  then  Blake  showed  himself  a 
soldier.  We  rallied  some  men  belonging  to  several  regiments,  to- 
gether  with  our  own,  and  Blake  led  us  through  a shower  of  ball» 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  works,  intending  to  follow  the  enemy 
to  the  woods ; and  would  have  done  so,  but  I persuaded  him  tO' 
desist,  as  he  would  thereby  place  himself  too  far  in  advance  of  the* 
line.  He  then  took  the  regimental  flag,  which  was  the  only  colour 
on  that  part  of  the  line,  and  got  up  upon  the  highest  part  of  the 
work,  and  stood  there  waving  it  and  calling  us,  ‘‘  Come  on,  boys,, 
and  I will  show  you  how  to  fight.”  Giving  up  the  flag  to  the 
sergeant,  he  then  w-ent  in  with  any  men  he  could  find ; and,  while 
a most  infernal  fire  raged  from  both  sides,  he  fought  conspicuously 
in  the  extreme  front,  till  he  was  struck  in  the  knee.  I immediately 
got  some  help,  and  was  in  the  act  of  carrying  him  off  when  he 
shouted  out  to  me  to  save  myself,  that  the  enemy  were  upon  us. 
I looked  around  and  saw  some  a few  paces  from  me,  and  as  their 
firing  had  wounded  one  of  the  carrying  party,  and  struck  me  on 
the  back,  which,  however,  was  luckily  shielded  by  my  coiled  up 
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rubber-blaDkct,  I had  for  the  time  to  leave  Blake,  as  he  ordered, 
to  avoid  capture.  After  that,  it  was  charge  after  charge  by  both 
parties  to  get  possession  of  the  intrenchments  ; and  finally,  after 
several  hours  of  hard  fighting  and  immense  slaughter,  we  succeeded 
in  holding  that  part  of  the  line.  Then  I went  back  to  the  spot 
where  I left  the  gallantBiake,  and  was  told  that  the  stretcher-carriers 
had  been  around,  and  carried  off  some  wounded  men  ; so  I am  sure 
he  is  in  some  hospital,  or,  perhaps,  already  sent  on  to  Fredericks- 
burg.” 

Shortly  afterwards,  poor  King  himself  received  his  death-wound 
by  a bullet  in  the  spine  of  the  neck,  was  sent  to  Fredericksburg, 
where  he  lingered  two  or  three  days,  waiting  in  vain  for  the 
re-appearance  of  his  captain. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday  (19th),  about  five  A.M.,  the  enemy 
endeavoured  to  turn  our  right  wing  near  the  Fredericksburg  pike, 
when  they  were  checked  by  the  First  Maine  Heavy  Artillery;  and 
a portion  of  the  Second  Corps  was  sent  to  the  right  and  rear,  when 
the  firing  began.  But  the  enemy  had  been  routed  before  they 
reached  the  scene  of  action.  A heavy  cannonading  was  opened 
at  the  same  time  by  the  enemy,  as  an  attack  upon  our  train  and 
rear.  At  one  time  they  had  possession  of  eighty  of  our  waggons, 
but  these  were  re-taken. 

On  the  20th  Colonel  Thcs.  Smyth  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  Carrol’s  Brigade,  in  his  own  division,  and  was  succeeded  in  the 
oommand  of  the  Brigade  by  Colonel  Byrnes,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  recruiting  service  in  Boston.  This  event,  occurring  though 
it  did  amid  the  hardest  fighting  of  the  campaign,  was,  nevertheless, 
anarked  by  a feeling  of  profound  sorrow.  The  Brigade  had  learned 
to  love  and  trust  in  Smyth,  most  implicitly,  and  he,  on  his  part, 
fully  reciprocated  both  these  feelings.  Previously  to  his  depar- 
ture, he  issued  a farewell  order,  in  response  to  which  the  officers 
of  the  Brigade,  hastily  assembled  under  the  enemy’s  fire,  presented 
him  with  the  following  address : 

Irish  Brigade,  May  20,  18G4. 

Colonel, — Your  farewell  address  has  caused  us  mingled  feelings  of  regret 
and  pride:  regret,  for  it  was  the  signal  of  the  departure  of  our  loved  and 
valued  friend : pride,  for  it  told  us  our  worth  was  estimated  by  one  whose 
respect  we  covet  and  whose  sincerity  we  prize. 

Long  before  your  connection  with  our  Brigade  we  were  in  the  Iiabit  of 
hearing  your  merits  extolled  as  a soldier  and  a gentleman  ; and  the  more  we 
knew'  you,  the  more  we  were  convinced  that  the  praise  of  your  many  friends 
did  not  exceed  your  deserts. 

You  leave  us  after  having  led  us  on  the  battle-field  with  a gallantry  never 
surpassed,  and  delighted  us  in  private  by  your  frankness  and  c<;rdiality. 

In  you  are  combined  the  loyal  American,  the  patriotic  Irishman,  and  the 
high-minded  gentleman  ; you  are  called  aw'ay  from  us,  but  our  affections  will 
follow  you  ; you  leave  no  fading  memory  in  our  hearts,  and  may  the  God  of 
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battles  preserve  you  for  the  glory  of  this  great  land,  the  freedom  of  Ireland, 
and  the  happiness  of  your  social  circle. 

This  is  the  fervent  prayer  of  every  one  in  the  Irish  Brigade. 

Farewell,  and  may  God  bless  you. 


CHAPTER  XXIY. 

From  Spottsylvania,  Lee  withdrew  beyond  the  North  Anna,  and 
the  Fifth  and  Second  Corps  followed  him  up  on  the  evening  of 
the  21st.  The  Fifth  crossed  first  and  was  fiercely  attacked ; but 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Second  and  Sixth,  the  enemy  was  re- 
pulsed with  loss.  On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  the  army  re-crossed 
the  river,  moved  by  way  of  Hanovertown,  crossed  the  Pamunkey 
River,  had  a brisk  engagement  at  Tolopotomy  Creek,  where  the 
Brigade  was  engaged,  advanced  to  Hanover  Court-house,  and 
found  the  enemy  in  position  north  of  the  Chickahominy,  on  the 
olst.  Late  in  the  evening,  our  left  was  attacked,  and  in  return, 
our  whole  line  moved,  and  the  enemy  was  driven  from  some  of 
his  intrenchraents. 

On  the  3rd  was  fought  the  disastrous  battle  of  Cold  Harbour, 
when  the  Brigade  and  Legion  suffered  terribly,  while  charging  up 
hill  and  holding  a position  on  the  crest  for  two  hours,  against 
fearful  odds ; when  at  length  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back, 
losing  as  heavily  in  retiring  as  in  the  advance.  In  this  attack 
Colonel  Byrnes,  commanding  Brigade,  fell  mortally  wounded,  and 
Colonel  James  McMahon,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth 
New  York,  was  shot  dead  on  the  enemy’s  intrenchments,  where 
^Svith  his  own  hand  he  had  planted  his  colours.” 

During  the  fight  at  Cold  Harbour,  Col.  Patrick  Kelly  arrived, 
and  immediately  assumed  command  of  the  Brigade ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel  McGee  also  taking  command  of  the  Sixty-ninth. 

After  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbour,  the  troops  enjoyed  some 
rest,  while  preparations  were  in  progress  to  make  another  flank 
movement  across  the  James  River.  This  was  effected  on  the  16th, 
without  encountering  any  serious  opposition.  In  this  movement 
the  troops  marched  upwards  of  ninety  miles  in  three  days,  and 
fought  a big  battle  in  front  of  Petersburg  on  the  evening  of  the 
16th.  Here  again,  somebody  blundered,”  and  thus  again  thou- 
sands of  brave  men  were  ruthlessly  sacrificed. 

Here,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Ninth  Corps  to  co- 
operate with  the  Second,  the  Litter  suffered  heavily,  especially  the 
First  Division,  which  was  ordered  to  charge  where  the  works  were 
very  strong,  and  in  a place  where  a converging  fire  decimated  its 
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ranks.  In  this  charge  fell  Colonel  Patrick  Kelly,  a thorougb 
soldier,  whose  cool  courage,  gentle  manners,  great  natural  modesty, 
honesty,  and  simplicity  of  character,  had  endeared  him  to  all  wha 
knew  him. 

On  the  22nd,  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps  made  a movement 
towards  the  Weldon  Railroad;  hut  the  enemy,  taking  advantage 
of  a gap  between  them,  struck  the  First  Division  (Second  Corps) 
in  the  flank,  and  captured  several  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
Captain  Wall,  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  and  Lieutenant  Grainger,  of  the 
Eighty-eighth. 

Among  the  killed  in  the  Wilderness  and  Spottsylvania  Avore 
Captain  James  B.  Turner,  A.  A.  G. ; Captain  Boyle,  Sixty-third; 
Captains  C.  V.  Smyth  and  McIntyre,  TAventy- eighth  Massachu- 
setts,  mortally  wounded,  died  in  the  hospitals  in  Fredericksburg; 
Major  P.  Ryder,  Eighty-eighth ; Major  Thos.  Tonhy,  Sixty-third, 
shot  through  the  lung,  surviving  only  to  reach  his  home ; Capts^ 
Patrick  Kelly  and  John  Blake,  Sixty -ninth,  both  mortally  wounded 
and  taken  prisoners ; Captain  Kelly  died  at  a rebel  field-hospital,, 
and  was  buried  at  Massaponax  church,  near  Spottsylvania ; Cap- 
tain  Blake  survived  to  reach  Richmond,  where  he  died,  it  is  re- 
ported, on  the  operating  table ; Lieutenant  Richard  P.  King,  of 
Blake’s  compan}^,  died  in  Fredericksburg,  of  gunshot  wound  of 
spine,  and  was  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemetery  there  by  Captain 
John  C.  Foley;  Lieutenant  John  Sparks,  of  the  Eighty-eighth, 
died  at  the  field-hospital,  and  was  buried  there ; Major  Lawler,  of 
the  Twenty-eighth,  was  killed  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  near 
Spottsylvania. 

Among  the  wounded  were  Colonel  Thomas  Smyth,  command- 
ing Brigade ; Colonel  Mulholland,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania;  Lieutenant  Cartwright,  Twenty-eighth 
Massachusetts. 

Among  the  officers  of  the  Legion  wounded  at  Spottsylvania, 
Avere  Colonel  Matthew  Murphy,  Colonel  Flood,  Major  O’D  wy cr, 
etc. 

At  Cold  Harbour,  among  the  killed  were  Colonel  Byrnes,  com- 
manding Brigade ; Captain  J.  Magner  and  Lieutenant  J.  S.  Vv^ast ; 
while  Captains  T.  F.  Page,  J.  W.  Coveney,  Lieutenants  P.  Kirley, 
J.  Traynor,  E.  O’Brien,  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts,  Avere 
severely  wounded ; O’Brien  having  a foot  amputated. 

In  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Dale,  missing,  supposed  killed  or  wounded ; Captains  T. 
E.  CraAvford  and  Lieut.- Adjutant  L.  J.  Sacyste,  and  others 
Avounded. 

In  the  Sixty- third.  Lieutenant  James  M.  Smart  A\"as  killed 
Lieutenants  W.  Grogan  and  D.  P.  Root  wounded. 
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In  the  Eighty- eighth,  Lieutenant  James  E.  Byrne  was  killed. 

In  the  Sixty-ninth,  Major  John  Garret,  commanding  regiment ; 
Captain  R.  H.  Milliken  and  Lieutenant  E.  O’Connor,  wounded. 

The  Brigade  lost  thus  far  one  thousand  men  and  officers,  or 
one-third  of  its  entire  strength,  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

In  the  Legion,  the  losses  were  also  very  numerous.  The  com- 
mand of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  devolved  on  Captain 
Michael  Doheny,  whose  gallantry  was  officially  reported;  Lieu- 
tenant Abraham,  of  the  same  regiment,  was  captured.  In  the 
Sixty-ninth  militia.  Captains  E.  K.  Butler,  J.  H.  Nugent,  and 
John  Sargent  were  killed,  while  several  officers  of  the  One  Hun- 
dred and  Fitty-hfth  were  wounded  or  captured. 

Before  Petersburg,  were  killed  : Colonel  Patrick  Kelly,  com- 
manding Brigade;  Captain  B.  S.  O’Neil,  Sixty-ninth;  Adjutant 
Miles  McDonald,  Sixty-third.  Among  the  wounded,  were  Captains 
O’Shee  and  O’Driscoll,  of  the  Eighty-eighth,  the  latter  having  his 
foot  amputated  ; Lieutenant-Colonel  McGee,  of  the  Sixty-ninth, 
by  a piece  of  shell ; Lieutenants  Brennan,  Slocency,  and  M.  H. 
Murphy,  of  the  same  regiment.  In  the  Legion,  Major  William 
Butler,  of  the  Sixty-ninth  militia,  was  severely  wounded. 


CHAPTER  XXY. 

Here  it  is  deemed  proper  to  introduce  a short  sketch  of  the  Corcoran 
Legion  and  its  services  until  it  joined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  so 
as  to  fill  up  what  would  be  otherwise  an  imperfect  record. 

When  Colonel  Corcoran  returned  from  captivity,  after  an  im- 
prisonment of  over  twelve  months,  he  was  received  with  the  highest 
honours  everywhere  by  the  whole  people.  His  progress  to  New 
York  was  a triumphant  ovation,  but  in  the  latter  city  his  reception 
surpassed  every  thing.  He  had  received  his  commission  of  brig- 
adier-general, with  rank  and  pay,  from  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
so  that  as  soon  as  the  festivities  had  to  some  extent  subsided  he  set 
to  work  to  raise  his  Brigade ; and,  accordingly,  by  the  end  of  August, 
1862,  the  ‘‘Corcoran  Legion”  was  inaugurated.  Deputations  of 
recruits,  companies,  battalions,  etc.,  thronged  to  New  York  from 
the  neighbouring  cities,  and  from  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  other 
places.  So  popular  was  the  command,  that  in  two  short  months 
the  Legion  was  on  its  way  to  the  front,  and  reported  to  General 
Dix  at  Fortress  Monroe  about  the  middle  of  November. 

The  regiments  composing  the  Legion  were  the  Sixty-ninth 
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National  Guards,  Colonel  Matthew  Murphy ; the  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-tifth  New  \ ork  Volunteers,  Colonel  William  McEvily; 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  New  York  Volunteers,  Colonel 
John  P.  McMahon  ; the  One  tiundred  and  Seventieth  New  York 
Volunteers,  Colonel  McDermott;  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
fifth  New  York  Volunteers,  Colonel  M.  K.  Bryan.  This  latter 
regiment  was  not  quite  completed  at  the  time  of  starting. 

It  was  at  first  proposed  to  raise  eight  regiments,  and  so  many 
organizations  did  leave  New  York,  but  it  was  subsequently  de- 
cided to  consolidate  all  into  the  regiments  above  stated,  and  even 
the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy-fifth  was  afterwards  transferred 
into  another  command,  so  that  only  four  regiments,  in  reality, 
constituted  the  Corcoran  Legion  up  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

After  about  six  weeks’  sojourn  on  the  Peninsula,  the  Legion 
was  ordered  to  the  vicinity  of  Suffolk,  where  the  general  received 
a deputation  from  the  Common  Council  of  New  York,  who  came 
to  present  him  with  a sword.  This  presentation  took  place  on  the 
19th  of  January,  1863,  at  a brigade  review,  the  command  being 
formed  in  hollow  square.  Major-General  Peck,  commanding 
division,  with  his  entire  staff,  and  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  division, 
were  present.  William  Walsh,  President  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen, 
made  the  presentation  in  a patriotic  speech,  and  General  Corcoran 
responded  with  much  feeling. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  General  Corcoran  was  placed  in 
command  of  several  details  of  men  from  the  various  regiments  of 
the  division,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  a movement  made  by  the 
rebels  under  Pryor  across  the  Blackwater.  At  four  o’clock  a.  m. 
of  the  30th,  after  marching  most  of  the  previous  night,  the  troops 
struck  the  enemy  near  a deserted  house,  from  which  the  action  that 
followed  took  its  name.  In  this  first  fight  the  men  acquitted  them- 
selves creditably  against  a much  superior  force,  and  after  a sharp 
engagement  succeeded  in  repulsing  the  enemy,  with  the  loss  of  over 
one  hundred  men. 

The  position  selected  by  the  enemy  was  an  excellent  one,  and 
they  were  found  to  be  in  considerable  force  in  cavalry,  infantry, 
and  artillery.  Skirmishing  commenced  about  five  A.  M.,  and  was 
continued  quite  briskly  for  nearly  two  hours,  until  the  enemy  began 
to  slacken  their  fire,  and  finally  gave  up  the  position,  retiring  to 
Franklin.  A troop  of  the  Eleventh  Pennsylvania  Cavalry,  under 
Colonel  Spear,  followed  them  up,  capturing  several  prisoners. 

The  casualties  were : 

Sixty-ninth  New  York  Artillery — killed.  Sergeant  Woods, 
Company  B ; Thomas  Stone,  Company  C ; William  Campbell, 
Company  C ; wounded.  Corporal  Thomas  Mahon,  Company  D ; 
H.  Coleman,  Company  D (died in  hospital  next  day);  J.  D.  Cassidy, 
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D.  E.  Eenn,  D.  Philip  Griffin,  Company  E ; Corporal  Kelly,  Com- 
pany F ; Corporal  John  Carroll,  Company  E ; Eli  W.  Pitts,  Company 
B,  thigh  amputated;  John  Kearns,  Company  B,  arm  amputated. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers — killed, 
Private  Grimes;  wounded,  B.  Miller,  Company  B;  I.  Walsh, 
Company  B. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  New  Y'ork  Volunteers — H. 
Schneidler,  Company  F ; Captain  Blodgett,  A.  A.  G.,  of  General 
Corcoran’s  staff,  was  slightly,  and  Captain  Kelly,  of  the  Sixty-ninth, 
severely  wounded. 

Several  officers  and  men  of  the  other  commands  were  killed 
and  wounded. 

After  the  engagement,  Major-General  Peck  issued  the  following 
congratulatory  order : ^ 

Headquarters,  Suffolk,  Ya.,  Feb.  5,  18G8. — General  Order  No.  5.  • 

The  commanding  general  desires  to  thank  Brigadier-General  Corcoran 
and  the  troops  assigned  to  his  command,  for  their  good  conduct  and  gallant 
bearing  in  the  engagement  of  the  oOth  of  January,  18G3,  at  Deserted  House, 
which  resulted  in  driving  the  enemy  to  the  Blackwater.  Most  of  the  regi- 
ments \\iere  under  fire  for  the  first  time,  and  furnished  those  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  have  a part  in  the  expedition  with  examples  of  patriotism  worthy 
of  imitation. — By  command  of  Major-General  Beck. 

Beiij.  B.  Foster,  Major  and  A.  A.  G. 

In  April,  Suffolk  was  invested  by  thirty  thousand  Confederates, 
under  Longstreet  and  Hill,  who  laid  regular  siege  to  the  place. 
During  the  siege.  General  Corcoran,  who  had  been  assigned  to 
the  command  of  the  First  Division  of  the  Seventh  Corps,  made  a 
I'econnoissance  with  about  five  thousand  men,  in  order  to  find  out 
the  strength  and  positions  of  the  enemy,  and  had  a brisk  engage- 
ment on  the  Edenton  Road,  in  which  the  enemy  were  driven  from 
their  breastworks  and  their  position.  For  this  action  the  general 
again  received  the  congratulations  of  the  department  commander 
at  Suffolk.  At  length,  Longstreet  raised  the  siege,  and  Corcoran 
started  in  pursuit  to  clear  the  neighbourhood  of  his  presence, 
which  was  finally  effected.  The  enemy  never  afterwards  crossed 
the  Blackwater  but  he  was  whipped  by  ‘‘  Corcoran’s  boys.”  Cor- 
coran’s stalwart  Irishmen  were  dreaded  by  the  foe  and  relied  on 
by  the  Government,  and  the  Irish  Legion  was  always  victorious, 
and  never  retreated. 

The  evacuation  of  Suffolk  being  decided  on,  this  important  duty 
was  allotted  to  General  Corcoran  and  his  Legion,  who,  alone,  were 
left  to  guard  a place  which,  three  weeks  before,  was  garrisoned  by 
forty  thousand  ; and  it  w^as  accomplished  with  extraordinary  care 
and  despatch. 

He  was  next  placed  in  command  of  the  defences  of  Portsmouth, 
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and  the  men  were  engaged  in  strengtheningthese  when  the  command 
was  ordered  to  the  Department  of  Washington,  where  they  arrived 
on  the  IGth  July,  and  were  assigned  to  General  King’s  division; 
and  lastly,  General  Corcoran  was  placed  in  command  of  the  outpost 
defences  at  Fairfax  Courthouse.  Here  occurred  the  sad  accident 
that  put  an  end  for  ever  to  an  honourable  career,  and  deprived  the 
Legion  of  their  beloved  commander.  For  several  days  he  had  been 
preparing  to  receive,  at  Christmas,  several  distinguished  guests  from 
3STew  York  and  elsewhere,  and  had  just  accompanied  General 
Meagher  to  Fairfax  Station,  which  lay  on  his  route  of  inspection, 
when  he  was  thrown  from  a spirited  horse,  and  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  accident,  December  22,  1864. 

His  death  caused  a profound  feeling  of  sorrow  everywhere, 
especially  in  New  York,  where  a grand  funeral  awaited  his  honoured 
remains,  and  a brilliant  oration  by  his  friend,  General  Meagher, 
was  a fitting  tribute  to  his  memory. 

After  General  Corcoran’s  death,  the  command  of  the  Legion 
devolved  on  Colonel  Mat.  Murphy,  who  worthily  upheld  his  own 
and  the  reputation  of  the  command.  The  Legion  continued  to 
perform  the  same  duties  as  heretofore,  occasionally  pursuing 
Moseby,  Stuart,  and  other  raiders ; again,  guarding  a long  line  of 
the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad.  In  one  of  their  skirmishes 
with  Rosser’s  brigade  of  rebel  cavalry.  Captain  McNally’s  Company 
of  theOne  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifthdisplayedgreatcoolness,  courage, 
and  pluck,  in  repelling  an  attack  of  very  superior  numbers.  After 
this,  nothing  of  unusual  moment  occurred  in  the  Legion  during  the 
spring  of  this  year,  until  the  command  joined  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  near  Spottsylvania,  about  the  middle  of  May,  as  previously 
stated. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  quiet  still  reigned,  disturbed  only  by 
the  occasional  interchange  of  a few  shots  between  the  sharp- 
shooters. 

In  the  Irish  Brigade,  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Kelly,  the 
several  commands  were  so  reduced  in  numbers  that  it  w’as  decided 
to  consolidate  them  into  battalions.  Accordingly,  the  three  New 
York  regiments  were  consolidated  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Moroney,  and  the  Brigade  itself  consolidated  with  Carroll’s.  This 
ungracious  and  ungenerous  measure  naturally  caused  much  indig- 
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nation ; but  after  the  numerous  casualties  among  the  principal 
officers,  there  was  no  one  in  the  field  of  sufficient  influence  to 
protest  against  or  prevent  its  hasty  accomplishment.  However, 
Colonel  Nugent,  who  had  been  appointed  to  forward  the  draft  in 
New  York,  together  with  Colonel  M‘Gee  and  other  officers,  set  to 
work  to  refill  the  depleted  regiments  to  the  minimum  at  least,  and 
thus  start  the  Brigade  again.  Recruiting  forthwith  commenced 
v/ith  extraordinary  success,  and  a large  number  of  new  men  were 
thus  added  to  the  old  commands,  swelling  their  decimated  ranks, 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all. 

Major  John  W.  Byron,  who  had  just  then  been  promoted  to 
the  majority  of  the  Eighty-eighth,  next  commanded  the  consolidated 
regiments,  he  being  the  only  field  officer  present  vAih  the  Brigade. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  July  the  Brigade 
remained  quiet,  only  occasionally  moving  when  the  corps  took  up 
a new  position,  either  for  military  purposes  or  to  obtain  suitable 
camp-grounds  or  supplies.  These  movements  were  mainly 
strategical,  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  the  enemy  and  diverting 
his  attention  from  the  mining  operations  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  some  time  in  front  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  The  principal 
movement  of  this  character  was  Hancock’s  first  expedition  across 
the  Appomattox  and  James  Rivers  to  Deep  Bottom,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Butler’s  canal,  near  the  end  of  the  month.  This  was 
a very  long,  fatiguing  night-march,  in  which  the  Brigade  performed 
its  usual  prominent  part,  and  was  done  with  such  celerity  that  the 
enemy  was  taken  completely  by  surprise,  and  Hancock  succeeded 
in  taking  his  first  line  of  works,  four  twenty-pounder  Parrott-guns, 
and  two  hundred  prisoners,  thus  forcing  him  to  retire  to  a 
stronger  position.  The  movement  was  originally  intended  for  a 
feint,  but  it  assumed  all  the  characters  of  an  attack  in  force,  inducing 
the  enemy  to  bring  from  the  front  at  Petersburg  a large  force  to 
oppose  it,  and  thus  lessen  the  resistance  to  the  premeditated  assault 
of  Burnside  after  the  explosion  of  the  mine. 

From  Deep  Bottom  the  Brigade  returned,  after  another  tiresome 
night’s  march,  and  reached  the  front  at  Petersburg  at  early  dawn 
of  a beautiful  Sunday  morning,  just  in  time  to  witness,  from  afar, 
the  terrific  explosion  and  the  disastrous  assault  that  followed  it. 

According  to  the  programme,  this  assault  was  to  follow  the 
explosion  instantly;  but  from  some  unknown  c^mse  Burnside  delayed 
till  the  enemy  recovered  from  their  panic.  The  coloured  division, 
after  carrying  the  first  line  by  assault,  became  disorganized,  owing 
to  the  absence  of  officers,  thrown  into  confusion,  and  fell  in  numbers 
before  the  well-directed  fire  from  the  second  line  of  the  enemy’s 
works.  The  confusion  was  now  inextricable,  and  the  carnage  terrible; 
the  troops  breaking  in  disastrous  rout,  and  leaving  many  officers  in 
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the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  coloured  division  lost  about  twelve 
hundred,  while  the  total  loss  in  the  corps  was  set  down  at  five 
thousand,  the  white  troops  having  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  fighting 
when  the  former  fell  back. 


CHAPTER  XXYII. 

EARLYin  August  the  rebels,  under  Generals  Early  and  Breckenridge,. 
again  invaded  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  The  troops  stationed 
in  the  Shenandoah  were  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  after  a fierce 
resistance  to  the  invaders,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Chambersburg, 
which  they  laid  in  ashes.  The  object  of  the  raid  being  to  secure 
the  rich  crops  of  the  Shenandoah,  and  this  havingbeen  accomplished, 
the  enemy  gradually  recrossed  the  river  and  returned  leisurely  down 
the  valley.  Just  then  General  Phil.  Sheridan,  who  had  been  in 
command  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  was  appointed 
to  the  chief  command  of  the  department  of  the  Potomac,  and 
without  a moment’s  delay,  prepared  to  follow  them  up  with  his 
usual  energy. 

In  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  after  the  movement  at  Deep 
Bottom,  the  Irish  Brigade  had  some  rest  from  active  military 
operations.  It  was,  however,  sufficiently  near  the  enemy  to  be  kept 
constantly  on  the  alert,  and  on  several  occasions  the  men  were 
killed  and  wounded  in  their  huts,  which,  owing  to  their  close  prox- 
imity, and  for  greater  security,  were  made  like  bomb-proofs,  mostly 
under  ground. 

On  the  8th  of  August  a rebel  mine  was  exploded  in  front  of 
the  Fifth  Corps,  which,  however,  did  no  great  damage,  and  the 
casualties  were  few. 

At  City  Point  occurred  a fearful  explosion  of  ammunition  on  an 
ordnance  barge,  causing  immense  destruction  of  life,  and  property 
to  the  amount  of  several  millions.  The  Twentieth  N.  Y.  S.  M.. 
suffered  very  severely. 

On  the  loth  of  August  the  Brigade  received  sudden  orders  to 
accompany  the  Corps  on  another  expedition,  the  object  of  which 
was  at  first  involved  in  a good  deal  of  mystery.  The  troops  were 
to  carry  all  their  baggage,  and  take  transports  at  City  Point  for 
their  destination.  Accordingly,  the  line  of  march  was  taken  from 
the  arid  and  uncomfortable  plains  of  Petersburg,  and  about  noon 
the  various  commands  bivouacked  around  City  Point,  and  immedi- 
ately, after  some  light  refreshment,  proceeded  on  board  the 
transports,  which  forthwith  steamed  down  the  James  River,  as  if 
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their  object  was  to  leave  Petersburg  and  Pichmond  behind  them — • 
for  a time,  at  least.  Meantime,  conjecture  was  busy  as  to  the 
destination  of  the  corps  ; some  thought  that  it  was  to  be  transferred 
to  Maryland,  under  Sheridan,  and  others  that  North  Carolina  was 
to  be  their  future  camping-ground ; but  the  favourite  and  more 
agreeable  supposition  appeared  to  be,  that  the  corps  was  to  return 
to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  its  decimated  regi- 
ments, and  thus  the  most  pleasant  anticipations  were  entertained  in 
view  of  the  anticipated  change.  But  these  flattering  expectations 
were  soon  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  fleet  shortly  anchored  for 
the  night  nearly  opposite  Wilson’s  Landing,  about  twelve  miles 
below  the  Point.  Here  they  remained  quietly  that  evening  until 
about  midnight,  when  the  anchors  were  weighed,  the  engines 
reversed,  and  the  fleet  returned  up  the  river,  and  about  dawn  of 
the  14th  reached  the  well-known  banks  of  Deep  liottom.  The 
mystery  was  now’  solved.  The  troops  disembark,  the  line 
of  march  is  formed,  and  forward  is  the  word.  After  S;  short 
march,  the  troops  halt  for  a hasty  breakfast,  and  again  start 
towards  Richmond.  After  about  two  hours’  steady  marching 
under  a blazing  sun,  the  division  comes  within  range  of  the 
enemy’s  guns,  mounted  on  formidable  earthworks,  advantageously 
situated  on  elevated  ridges  that  appeared  almost  impregnable.^ 
The  batteries  open  furiously,  while  shot  and  shell  and  a steady 
fire  of  musketry  threaten  every  moment  to  annihilate  the 
remnant  of  a once  powerful  division.  With  admirable  coolness 
and  unconcern  the  veterans  climb  the  steep  ascent,  bent  almost 
double  for  the  effort,  gain  the  crest  of  the  first  ridge,  from  which 
the  enemy’s  front  line  are  dislodged  without  a shot  fired.  A little 
further  on  is  a line  of  rifle-pits  swarming  with  the  enemy,  from 
which  a continued  fusilade  is  poured  on  the  devoted  band,  who 
push  forward  with  the  same  grim  steadiness,  and  still  without  a 
shot,  charge,  with  a shout  that  completely  drowMied  the  loudest 
din  of  shot  and  shell,  and  Whitworth  bolt  and  rattling  roar  of 
musketry : wdth  a rush,  like  the  sweeping  tempest,  this  handful  of 
Irish  soldiers  spring  upon  the  foe,  and  the  line  of  works  is  ours. 
An  unusual  stillness  succeeds,  and  General  Barlow,  dismounted 
with  his  staff,  just  beneath  the  crest  of  the  first  ridge,  starting  up 
from  his  reclining  position  to  ascertain  the  cause.  With  a malig- 
nant satisfaction,  characteristic  of  a narrow’  intellect,  he  suddenly 

exclaimed,  That  d d Irish  Brigade  has  broken  at  last !”  Just 

as  he  uttered  the  wmrds,  a mounted  officer  rode  up  to  the  group  in 
time  to  catch  their  import,  and  Adjutant  Smith,  of  the  Sixty-nintlq 
who  happened  to  be  the  rider,  covered  with  sweat,  and  black  with 
the  smoke  of  battle,  promptly  and  manfully,  almost  disdainfully, 
replied,  “ General,  the  Irish  Brigade  have  taken  the  first  line  of 
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the  enemy’s  works,  and  I have  come  back  for  further  orders.’^ 
The  general  was  so  confounded  at  the  sudden  contradiction  of 
his  spiteful  slander,  that  for  a considerable  period  he  did  not  re- 
gain his  self-possession.  The  general,  though  commonly  counted 
a brave,  fearless  soldier,  as  his  previous  career  would  certainly  in- 
dicate, was  exceedingly  unpopular,  not  only  with  the  Brigade,  to 
which  he  rarely  omitted  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  dislike  by 
the  exhibition  of  many  petty  acts  of  tyranny  and  persecution,  but 
with  the  whole  division,  by  his  reckless  management  of  a splendid 
command.  Even  to  his  immediate  staff  he  was  rude  and  over- 
bearing, frequently  and  needlessly  risking  their  lives  in  the  exe- 
cution of  many  useless  commissions. 

After  this  engagement,  which  took  place  near  the  New  Market 
Road  to  Richmond,  the  casualties  in  the  Brigade  were  remarkably 
small,  owing  as  much  to  their  steadiness  and  coolness  as  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  assault  was  made.  When  the  charge 
was  ordered  it  was  executed,  like  a flash,  scorching  and  blinding 
every  obstacle  within  its  range.  The  total  losses  were  two  privates 
killed,  and  twenty-one  wounded.  Lieutenant  Harry  McQuade,  of 
the  Sixty-ninth,  alone  of  the  officers,  receiving  a flesh  wound  of 
the  thigh.  In  the  Legion,  the  losses,  though  greater,  were  not 
Tery  numerous ; on  the  march  several  had  been  fatally  sun-struck. 

Shortly  after  the  charge  made  by  the  Brigade,  the  Second  Di- 
vision, especially  the  Legion  and  Colonel  Tom  Smyth’s  brigade, 
came  up  to  support  the  First.  Smyth  himself  was  conspicuous  as 
usual,  riding  around  in  front  of  his  brigade,  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  a chivalric  soldier. 

On  the  15th,  part  of  the  Tenth  Corps,  under  General  Birney, 
composed  of  General  Terry’s  division,  commenced  the  attack  on 
the  left  of  the  line,  near  the  position  occupied  by  the  Second 
Corps,  by  which  he  naturally  expected  to  be  supported,  in  case  of 
need.  The  first  line  was  soon  carried,  together  with  an  advanced 
work  containing  four  8-iiich  howitzers,  which  were  brought  off 
safely,  notwithstanding  frequent  fierce  attempts  of  the  enemy  to 
retake  them. 

The  Tenth  Corps  had  now  joined  its  right  with  the  left  of  the 
Second,  and  received  orders  to  withdraw  during  the  night  and 
mass  in  rear  of  the  latter ; and  when  this  was  satisfactorily  effected, 
the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  manoeuvring  for  position. 

On  the  16th,  the  Tenth  Corps  and  a brigade  of  the  Third  Di- 
vision, Second  Corps,  under  Colonel  Craig,  were  chiefly  engaged, 
capturing  the  enemy’s  main  works,  four  standards,  and  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-seven  prisoners.  Meantime,  the  enemy,  receiving 
re-inforcements  from  their  right,  near  Petersburg,  massed  heavy 
columns  in  Birney’s  front,  bore  down  on  him  with  overwhelming 
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force,  both  in  front  and  flanks,  calling  on  our  troops  to  surrender^ 
The  answer  was  a cheer  and  a volley  of  musketry,  and  our  men 
slowly  retired  to  the  captured  works,  from  which  repeated  at- 
tempts failed  to  dislodge  them.  During  this  engagement  General 
Craig  of  the  Third  Division,  Second  Corps,  was  shot  through  the 
head.  At  length  they  found  a weak  point  on  the  left  of  the  line, 
from  which  they  delivered  a fatal  enfilading  fire ; so,  to  save  a 
needless  loss  of  life,  our  men  were  compelled  to  withdraw  to  the 
main  line,  distant  about  two  hundred  yards. 

On  the  17th,  under  a flag  of  truce,  both  parties  buried  their 
dead,  and  estimated  the  various  losses,  which  must  have  been  very- 
considerable  on  both  sides. 

In  the  Legion,  Major  John  T.  J.  Connery,  son  of  Dr.  E.  D. 
Connery,  ex-coroner  of  New  York,  was  mortally  wounded.  He 
died  at  Washington,  September  9th,  1864. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

On  the  18th  of  August  the  Fifth  Corps  moved  to  and  across  the 
Weldon  Railroad,  south  of  Petersburg,  near  Reams’  Station,  and 
having  taken  position,  then  commenced  the  destruction  of  the  road. 
The  enemy  next  day  came  down  in  force  and  attacked  our  troops, 
but  were  handsomely  repulsed  at  first.  Meantime,  the  Second 
Corps,  having  returned  from  Deep  Bottom,  were  ordered  to  take  a 
position  on  the  left  of  the  Fifth,  and  assist  in  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion. While  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  of  the  Second  Corps 
were  engaged  in  destroying  the  railroad,  they  were  suddenly 
attacked  in  flank  and  rear.  Some  breastworks  had  been  thrown 
up  at  Reams’  Station,  and  here  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  who  assaulted  the  position  three  times,  and  were  each  time 
successfully  repulsed.  Then  followed  a desperate  charge,  during 
which  they  were  mown  down  by  the  steady  fire  from  our  breast- 
works, but  they  pushed  on  with  the  most  frantic  bravery,  and  the 
right  centre  having  given  way,  the  works  had  to  be  abandoned, 
and  our  men  withdrew  to  a neighbouring  wood,  from  which  they 
subsequently  made  another  sally  on  the  enemy ; but  night  coming 
on,  terminated  the  conflict. 

In  this  disastrous  fight  the  Brigade  and  Legion  suffered  very 
severely,  but  their  greatest  losses  w-ere  in  the  number  of  prisoners. 
The  remnant  of  the  Brigade,  led  by  Major  Byron,  fought  mag- 
nificently, and  General  Miles  has  testified  to  the  fact  that  the 
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rebels  on  their  front  were  throwing  down  their  arms,  preliminary 
to  surrender,  when  another  brigade  stationed  near  them  gave  way, 
and  thus  encouraged  the  enemy,  who  poured  in  on  all  sides  in 
overwhelming  numbers,  and  finally  compelled  them  to  fall  back. 

The  principal  casualties  were,  in  the  Irish  Brigade:  Adjutant 
J.  J.  Smith,  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  who  thus  far  seemed  to  have  had 
a charmed  life,  severely  wounded  in  the  leg;  Adjutant  Birming- 
ham, Eighty-eighth  ; Lieutenant  John  Miles,  Twenty-eighth  Mas- 
sachusetts, wounded;  Captain  Nowlan,  One  Hundred  and  Six- 
teenth Pennsylvania,  killed.  Major  Byron,  of  the  Eighty-eighth, 
commanding  Brigade ; Lieutenant  E.  O’Connor,  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth,  and  others,  were  captured. 

Of  the  corps  staff.  Captain  Brownson,  A.  D.  C.,  a brave  offi- 
cer and  a universal  favourite,  was  killed,  and  Colonel  Walker, 
A.  A.  Gr.,  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  taken  prisoner. 

Corcoran  Legion. — Of  the  disasters  which  occurred  in  the 
Corcoran  Irish  Legion,  in  the  same  battle,  the  following  letter, 
dated  Sunday,  August  28th,  gives  the  best  description  we  have  seen. 
It  was  addressed  to  Mr  Matthew  Byrne,  of  Buffalo,  brother  of 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Byrne,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  New 
York  Volunteers : 

Friend  Matthew — I now  undertake  the  painful  duty  of  informin.se  you 
of  the  severe  loss  our  Brigade  met  with  on  Thursdrry,  25th.  That  day  the 
first  and  second  divisions  of  our  corps  lay  at  Reams’  Station,  on  the  Weldou 
Railroad  — about  five  thousand  five  hundred  muskets— our  division  (Gibbon’s) 
being  vierj^  small — and  twelve  pieces  of  artillery,  with  some  cavalry  under 
General  Gregg,  General  Hanc<;ck  commanding  the  whole.  E irly  in  the 
morning  our  pickets  were  driven  in  at  all  points,  and  the  rebel  sharpshooters 
annoyed  our  batteries  considerably.  Then  commenced  the  fight  in  reality. 
We  lay  on  the  right  angle  of  the  first  division.  The  enemy  charged  six  times 
on  our  right,  and  were  repulsed  with  slaughter.  But  then  they  brought  up 
their  batteries.  I should  say  twenty  or  twenty-five  pieces,  and  opened  on  us  sim- 
ultaneously. They  were  in  such  force  they  overlapped  our  line  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  came  up  in  our  rear.  Then  commenced  the  slaughter.  From 
front  and  rear  they  came  swarming  in  with  their  ye  Is,  and  seizing  the 
artillery,  turned  it  immediately  on  our  men.  The  lieutenant-colonel  w^as 
captured  while  endeavouring  to  get  the  men  to  stand  by  the  guns.  Captain 
McConvey  was  wounded  severely  and  carried  al  out  a mile,  when  the  men 
who  were  carrying  him  had  to  leave  him,  as  the  rebels  were  in  our  rear,  and 
right  on  tO[)  of  us.  He  gave  his  money  to  the  adjutant  of  the  one  Hundred 
and  Fifty-second  New’  York  wdio  was  captured  with  it  afterwards,  and  Cai>tain 
McConvey,  also  taken  prisoner.  Captains  Doran,  Page,  Pelouze,  Quintz, 
Flynn,  Hartford,  and  Davis  were  captured.  Lieutenant  Quinn  was  woumled 
in  the  arm,  and  got  off.  We  lost  forty-one  men  out  of  seventy-five.  Com- 
pany I lost  Janies  Claik,  P.  Donohue,  and  David  Smith,  missing;  J.  Ryart 
and  George  Barry  wounded,  but  got  off  the  field.  Coni})any  K lost  Sergeant 
McGowan,  P.  Keirnan,  Amengo  Bogert,  James  Cotter,  P.  Dolan,  Louis 
Katrick,  missing  ; Sergeant  Seymour  w'as  captured,  but  got  away  again.  The 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  has  only  one  officer  left  — Captain  Burke. 
Thomas  Cantwed  was  ^Youndcd,  and  got  off.  The  Brigade  loss  w’as  five 
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hundred  men.  The  One  Hundred  «ind  Seventieth  has  one  officer  and  about 
thirty  men  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty.  We  saved  our  colours,  so  did  the 
Sixty-ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventieth. 

Prisoners  taken  told  our  officers  that  we  were  fighting  Flill’s  whole  corps,  and 
two  divisions  of  Beauregard’s  command.  I hope  and  trust  that  my  comrades 
and  your  friends  will  not  be  let  rot  in  a Confederate  prison.  They  captured 
from  us  eight  or  ten  pieces  of  artillery  and  one  thousand  seven  hundred 
prisoners. 

Many  of  our  troops  would  not  leave  the  pits  at  all,  preferring  capture  and 
imprisonment  to  running  the  chances  of  getting  out  from  under  the  destructive 
artillery  fire  that  w^as  concentrated  on  us  from  all  points,  front  and  rear,  right 
and  left.  General  Hancock  led  a charge  in  person  on  the  right,  and  General 
Gibbon  exposed  himself  fearlessly,  but  the  day  was  gone  against  the  noble 
Second  Corps.  Captain  Emblee,  of  General  Gibbon’s  staff,  led  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  and  the  Eighth  New  York  artillery  troops  on  the 
charge;  but  it  was  useless,  as  at  that  time  the  enemy  were  swinging  in  our 
rear.  Their  artillery  checked  their  rear  from  capturing  more  of  us,  as  tiiey 
mowed  down  their  own  men  with  the  artillery  they  captured  and  turned  on 
us.  I hope,  dear  friend,  that  I will  never  get  in  such  another  “tight  place.” 
General  Gibbon  cried ; Hancock  to-day  and  yesterday  will  let  no  one  approach 
him.  This  is  the  first  time  the  old  corps  was  ever  whipped  ; but  the  odds 
were  three  to  one  in  artillery  and  men.  I have  tried  to  give  you  as  true  a 
statement  as  possible.  Charley  Priest  is  safe ; also  the  following  men  of 
Companies  I and  K:  Sergeant  P.  Kelly,  Sergeant  Opping,  Sergeant  Seymour, 
John  Donohue,  William  Hefieran,  Allan  Gray,  James  Griffin,  John  Monohan, 
Han  Prawley,  and  John  Gallaher ; we  have  four  officers  and  thirty -eight  men 
left.  Please  show  this  letter  to  Captain  McNally  when  you  get  through. 
Hr.  Hasbrouck  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth,  was  ordered  to  take 
charge  of  the  wounded.  When  he  comes  back,  I may  find  something  m!)re 
definite  in  relation  to  the  lieutenant-colonel  and  the  men.  If  so,  I will  let 
you  know  at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Hoping  you  will  have  patience,  and 
take  the  brightest  side  of  the  picture. — I remain  your  friend.  Dean  Wilson, 
Second-Lieutenant,  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth,  N.  Y.  S.  V. 


Captain  Emblee,  above  alluded  to,  was  a gallant  Irish  officer, 
who  had  served  in  the  Eighty-second  Regiment  New  York  Volun- 
teers. The  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  casualties 
among  the  officers  of  the  Legion  on  the  above  named  battle-field  : 

One  Hundred  and  Seventieth  New  York  Volunteers — Major  J.  B. 
Honnelly,  wounded  and  prisoner ; Captain  James  H.  Keely,  Captain  Turner, 
Adjutant  Dunne,  Lieutenants  Quigley  and  Whelan,  also  wounded  and 
prisoners.  The  command  went  into  the  fight  some  seventy  strong,  and  lost 
more  than  half. 

Sixty-ninth  N.  Y.  S.  M. — Captain  Whelpley,  killed;  Lieutenant  H. 
Sweeney,  killed ; Captain  Canton  and  Lieutenant  O’Farrell,  wounded ; 
Lieutenant  E.  Kelly,  captured. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers. — Major 
Byrne,  Captains  Page,  Horan,  Pelouze,  and  Lieutenant  O’Flxnn,  captured. 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  New  York  Volunteers. — Major 
Beatty,  Captains  Kelly,  Hearne,  OTieilly,  and  others,  captured. 

The  Legion  numbered  after  the  fight  about  two  hundred  men. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Early  in  September  several  visitors  sojourned  with  the  Brigade, 
among  whom  was  General  Meagher,  who  had  been  on  a visit  to 
General  Hancock,  and  was  then  preparing  to  start  for  the  South- 
west, to  report  to  General  Sherman.  The  occasion  was  deemed  a 
favourable  one  to  extemporise  a celebration  in  memory  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  Brigade ; and,  accordingly,  a committee  of  officers 
met  together  hastily  on  the  evening  of  the  3rd,  and  arranged  the 
preliminaries  for  an  anniversary  celebration  next  day,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  Sunday.  This  committee  were  Captain  John  Smith, 
Eighty-eighth,  chairman  ; Lieutenant  John  C.  Foley,  Sixty-ninth, 
secretary ; Captain  Benjamin,  Sixty-third ; Dr.  Powell,  Eighty- 
eighth  ; Dr.  Purcell,  Sixty-ninth ; Captain  Desmond,  Eighty-eighth ; 
Lieutenant  McQuade,  Sixty-third ; Lieutenant  Clarke,  Sixty-ninth. 
Invitations  were  dispatched  in  all  directions,  and  at  the  appointed 
time  quite  a large  and  distinguished  company  was  assembled  to  do 
honour  to  the  occasion.  Among  these  were  Generals  Hancock, 
Birney,  Meagher,  Gibbons,  Mott,  Miles,  De  Trobriand,  etc. 

At  eight  o’clock,  a.m.,  the  company  began  to  arrive  in  camp, 
which  was  enlivened  by  music  from  the  division  band,  under  the 
accomplished  Higgins,  from  Boston.  A solemn  High  Mass  was 
first  celebrated  by  the  chaplains,  the  Rev.  Fathers  Willet  and 
Corby,  at  which  the  soldiers  and  officers  of  the  Brigade  and  their 
guests  assisted — the  several  regiments  attending  under  their 
respective  officers,  and  the  band  furnishing  appropriate  music.  At 
the  conclusion  Father  Corby  spoke,  at  length,  on  the  duties  which, 
as  soldiers,  the  Irish  Brigade  owed  to  their  race,  creed,  and  adopted 
country;  how  by  morality  and  Christian  deportment  they  should 
furnish  an  example  to  others,  and  thus  be  a credit,  not  alone  to 
themselves,  but  an  honour  to  their  nativity.  As  to  their  military 
duties,  he  would  forbear  to  speak,  but  would  leave  that  subject  to 
the  proper  officers.  Of  their  higher  and  holier  obligations,  it  was 
Ills  peculiar  province  to  continue  to  remind  them.  He  concluded 
a very  able  and  elegant  discourse,  by  trusting  they  would  perform 
all  their  duties,  while  in  the  service,  in  such  a manner  as  to  earn 
for  themselves  the  approval  of  their  own  consciences,  the  esteem 
of  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  then  return  to  private  life,  respected 
and  useful  citizens. 

After  Mass  the  visitors  were  conducted  to  the  banquet-hall, 
composed  of  a raised  platform,  tastefully  decorated  with  evergreens, 
and  ornamented  with  banners,  flags,  guidons,  and  other  military 
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insignia.  Here  the  company  partook  of  a plentiful  collation,  which, 
if  not  as  elegant  as  Delrnonico  could  furnish,  made  up  the  defi- 
ciency in  abundance  of  hospitality. 

Assembled  in  front  were  the  soldiers  generally,  who  had  been 
specially  exempted  from  military  duty,  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
Altogether,  it  was  a scene  of  gaiety  and  general  enjoyment, 
distinctively  characteristic  of  Irish  gatherings. 

After  the  collation  the  company  made  their  appearance  on  the 
platform,  and  the  generals  were  greeted  with  a round  of  cheers^ 
again  and  again  repeated. 

When  the  applause  had  subsided.  General  Meagher  was  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Reynolds,  and  the  cheering  was  again  renewed. 
Upon  order  being  restored,  the  general  proceeded  to  address  them, 
and  said  he  did  not  come  there  to  make  a speech,  but  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  truth.  He  was  glad  they  had  anticipated  him  by 
cheering  General  Hancock,  who  had  so  well  and  successfully  led 
them  to  victory  on  many  a battle-field.  He  did  not  come  there 
to  speak  to  them  on  political  subjects,  as  he  was  prohibited 
from  so  doing,  so  long  as  he  wore  his  uniform  ; but  he  would 
revert  to  the  past,  and  for  a brief  period  indulge  in  some  of  its- 
pleasant  reminiscences.  It  was  on  that  day,  three  years  ago,  he 
received  a commission  from  Secretary  Cameron,  to  raise  an  Irish 
Brigade — “ Irish  ” was  specifically  mentioned — and  he  was  proud 
to  say  that  they  had  never  disgraced  the  high  position  which  he  had 
taken  for  them.  He  had,  as  it  were,  pledged  himself  that  they  would 
never  violate  the  trust  which  had  been  placed  in  them  by  the  land 
of  their  adoption ; and  he  was  proud  to  boast  that,  from  that  da^r 
up  to  the  present,  they  had  not  abused  his  confidence.  Every  battle- 
field, from  Bull  Run  to  Reams’  Station,  but  added  another  laurel 
to  the  wreath  which  this  war  would  transfer  for  them  to  posterity.- 
They  had  redeemed  all  his  pledges,  and  had  won  for  themselves^ 
undying  glory.  They  had  proved  themselves  worthy  descendants* 
of  their  forefathers,  both  in  valour  and  patriotism ; and  he  was 
proud  to  say  that  no  other  country  had  contributed  so  much  to  the 
honour  of  the  flag  of  America  as  Ireland.  Not  a star  had  been 
shaded  by  them — it  had  lost  nothing  of  its  lustre  by  floating  beside 
the  green  flag  of  Erin,  and  he  hoped  America  would  not  forget  it. 
There  was  another  thing  which  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
his  hearers  to,  and  that  was  the  fact  that  the  Irish  Brigade  had 
never  lost  a colour,  notwithstanding  the  many  trying  ordeals  through 
which  they  had  passed ; and  to-day,  as  that  clay  three  years  ago,, 
the  same  green  flag  waved  side  by  side  with  the  same  American 
flag  over  their  heads.  When  he  was  coming  amongst  them  he  ex- 
pected to  meet  some  of  his  old  friends  in  arms,  but  he  was  sorry 
to  say  that  he  could  notice  but  very  few  familiar  faces  there.  He 
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knew  and  felt  the  sad  change  ; but  he  also  knew  that  they  died  and 
suffered  in  a noble  cause,  and  that  was  an  alleviation  of  the  pangs 
which  he  might  otherwise  feel.  He  would  say  no  more  to  them, 
us  he  did  not  intend  to  make  a speech,  but  would  conclude  by 
calling  for  three  cheers  for  Major-General  Hancock. 

When  these  were  given  wdth  a hearty  will.  General  Hancock 
rose,  in  answer  to  the  repeated  calls  of  the  auditory,  and  delivered 
-a  short  address,  dignified  and  soldierly,  which  w^as  frequently 
interrupted  by  applause. 

General  Miles,  being  loudly  called  on,  said  he  had  not  intended 
to  address  them  at  all,  but  he  was  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  unflinching  bravery  of  the  Irish  troops  on  all 
occasions,  and  particularly  to  that  of  the  Brigade  at  the  most  recent 
battle — that  of  Reams  Station.  He  was  a witness  to  it  on  that 
occasion  ; he  saw  them  hold  their  position  against  the  advancing 
foe ; and  so  destructive  was  their  resistance,  that,  after  the  deter- 
mined enemy  had  tried,  but  tried  in  vain,  to  force  the  position  held 
by  the  Irish  troops,  he  could  see  him  laying  down  his  arms,  when 
the  troops  broke  on  the  left  of  the  Brigade.  The  rebels  suffered 
fearfully  at  the  hands  of  the  Brigade  ; and  it  was  not  its  fault 
that  Reams’  Station  could  not  be  claimed  as  an  undisputed  victory. 

General  Miles  took  occasion  to  pay  a very  handsome  compli- 
ment to  Captain  Benjamin,  of  the  Sixty-third,  for  bravery  dis- 
played while  on  picket  at  Reams’  Station  during  the  day  of  the 
tight.  Captain  Benjamin,  with  his  little  band,  was  driven  back 
three  times,  and  cut  off  from  our  lines  once ; but,  owing  to  his 
coolness  and  good  judgment,  managed  to  effect  his  escape  and  hold 
the  position.  Sergeant  McHugh,  of  his  regiment,  and  a boy  be- 
longing to  the  Seventh  New  York,  were  captured  by  a rebel 
cavalry  man,  but  Captain  Benjamin  followed  them  up  until  one  of 
his  men  shot  the  captor’s  horse,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly  for  his 
own  safety.  Thus,  by  the  bravery  of  Captain  Benjamin,  McHugh 
and  the  boy  were  re-captured. 

Short  addresses  were  delivered  by  Generals  Gibbon,  Birney, 
Mott,  and  De  Trobriand,  who  humorously  remarked  that  his 
Irishmen  claimed  him  as  one  of  them,  by  changing  his  cognomen, 
which  they  insisted  was  originally  Irish,  and  but  slightly  Frenchi- 
fied. Thus,  De  Trobriand  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  D.  T. 
R.  O’Brien,  a name  quite  familiar  in  Thomond,  Ormond  and 
Desmond.  Finally,  Dr.  L.  Reynolds  made  a stirring  speech,  full 
of  his  usual  wit,  eloquence,  poetry,  and  patriotism. 

Col.  Tom  Smyth  arrived  late  in  the  evening,  having  been  de- 
tained by  urgent  military  duties,  just  when  the  Eighty-eighth  were 
receiving  their  quota  of  the  diluted  commissary  with  which  they 
W^ere  moderately  regaled  in  honour  of  the  anniversary.  Imme- 
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diately  on  his  appearance,  the  men,  forgetful  of  their  engrossing 
occupation,  crowded  around  to  greet  their  former  and  beloved 
commander,  while  Smyth,  who  would  rather  face  a battery  than 
make  a speech,  waved  his  hand,  and  retired  with  more  precipitancy 
from  his  friends  than  he  ever  did  from  his  foes. 

A gratifying  incident  of  the  celebration  is  recorded  by  Dr.  L. 
Reynolds,  who  states  that  General  Hancock  informed  him  that  as 
soon  as  he  had  received  the  Doctor’s  song,  “ There’s  not  a star  for 
you,  Tom  Smyth,”  he  immediately  wrote  to  Washington,  recom- 
mending Col.  Smyth  for  promotion,  which  recommendation  he 
took  care  to  have  indorsed  by  General  Meade,  and  also  by  General 
Grant.  “So,”- added  the  general,  “you  may  inform  him  that  his 
commission  may  arrive  at  any  moment.”  The  commission  soon 
came,  and  in  honour  of  its  reception  General  Smyth  received 
several  handsome  presents  from  his  military  friends.  A full  uni- 
form, including  sword,  belt,  and  pistols,  a beautiful  horse  from  his 
staff-officers,  and  another  magnificent  charger  from  the  soldiers  of 
the  Sixty-third  Regiment.  He  also  received  a third  horse  from 
his  own  regiment,  the  First  Delaware. 

The  festivities  were  at  length  brought  to  a close,  and  the  com- 
pany separated,  highly  pleased  with  the  day’s  entertainment. 

Late  that  evening  news  was  received  of  the  capture  of  Fort 
Morgan,  near  Mobile,  on  which  a general  congratulatory  order 
was  issued  from  Army  Headquarters. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  month  of  September  nothing  of 
note  occurred  in  the  Brigade,  beyond  the  usual  routine  of  guard 
and  picket  duty,  which  were,  however,  at  this  time,  almost  as  bad 
as  constant  skirmishing ; and  so  exposed  was  the  position  of  the 
camp,  that  very  frequently  both  men  and  officers  were  killed  and 
wounded  in  their  tents  and  quarters. 

Several  letters  were  received  at  this  time  from  the  officers  and 
men  captured  on  the  22nd  of  June,  and  the  25th  of  August,  at 
Reams’  Station,  on  the  Weldon  road.  From  these  we  learned  that 
Captain  Maurice  Wall,  Sixty-ninth,  and  Lieutenant  Grainger,  of 
the  Eighty-eighth,  were  then  in  Charleston,  from  which  place  they 
subsequently  escaped  into  General  Foster’s  lines,  after  suffering 
severe  hardships  and  encountering  numerous  adventures. 

Major  Byron  wrote  the  following  characteristic  letter  from 
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-Richmond,  where  our  gay  and  fascinating  friend  was  feted  to  his 
heart’s  content,  as  the  last  living  representative  of  the  Byron  peerage, 
nothwithstanding  the  earnest  protestations  of  several  sour  and 
malignant  editors  who  were  highly  indignant  that  such  unusual 
courtesy  should  be  extended  to  any  Yankee  officer  by  the  elite  of 
Southern  aristocracy.  Doubtless,  owing  to  his  good  looks,  gallant 
demeanour,  favour  with  the  ladies,  the  major  was  soon  restored 
to  liberty. 

Libby  Prison,  Richmond,  Ya.,  Sept.  3,  1864-. 

My  dear  L , — No  doubt  you  have  heard  ere  this  that  I am  enjoying 

the  hospitality  of  “ Libby,”  or,  as  the  Richmond  Enquirer  has  been  iileased. 
to  term  it,  “permitted  to  enjoy  its  freedom.”  Well,  I have  not  much  to 
complain  of  as  yet ; I anticipated  worse.  Lynch  and  Connor,  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth,  and  Concklin,  of  the  Eighty-eighth,  with  a number  of  the  “ Legion,’^ 
partake  of  the  same  privileges ; and  although  they  cannot  appreciate  them,, 
they  rest  gloomily  content — a matter  of  absolute  necessity.  Wall  and  Grainger 
have  been  sent  further  South. 

Send  the  enclosed  note  to  Dr.  Powell,  of  my  regiment,  and  oblige. 

Your  friend,  J ohn  Whitehead  Byron,  Major,  88th  N.  Y.  V.  I.  B. 

The  accompanying  notes  were  received  from  Colonel  Byrne,  of 
the  Legion,  and  Captain  Maurice  Wall,  of  the  Brigade,  about  tho 
same  period  : 

Libby  Prison,  Richmond,  Ya.,  Aug.  28,  1864. 

My  Dear  Brother, — I arrived  at  the  above  place  yesterday  evening,, 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  I received  no  wound  in  the  battle  of  the  25th;, 
Capt.  McConvey  was  severely  wounded,  and  I have  since  learned  that  he 
died  from  the  effects.  If  such  is  the  case  I am  sorry,  and  I hope  it  may^  be 
otherwise.  About  thirty  of  our  regiment  w'ere  taken  prisoners,  six  of  wlioni 
are  officers : Capt.  Doran,  Capt.  Page  Lieut.  Elynn,  Lieut.  Davis,  Lieut, 
Bartford,  and  your  humble  servant.  Capt.  Kelly  and  Lieut.  Cantwell,  of  the 
One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth,  are  also  prisoners  here,  taken  at  the  same- 
time.  Capt.  Grainger  of  the  One  Hundredth  N.  Y.  Yols.,  is  also  here.  All 
seem  to  be  first-rate  and  looking  'well.  I cannot  state  the  length  of  time  I 
am  to  remain  in  this  place.  Neither  can  I state  the  time  I may  be  exchanged. 
But  I feel  satisfied  to  pull  it  through  and  await  my  fortune.  You  must  not 
fret  or  feel  discontented,  for  I assure  you  I am  all  right. 

John  Byrne,  Lieut-CoL,  155th  N.Y.Y.,  Irish  Legion. 

Charleston  Jail,  Sept.  24,  1864. 

My  Dear  Brother,— ^Since  I became  a prisoner— now  over  three  months 
— I have  not  received  a word  from  you  or  home,  and  I cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  imagine  what  is  the  cause  of  it.  I am  enjoying  good  health,  and  would 
feel  in  much  better  spirits  if  I could  only  hear  from  home.  Our  present 
abode  is  better  than  the  one  w^e  were  in  when  last  I wrote  you,  having  better 
w'ater,  more  room,  and  an  improvement  in  our  food,  which  consists  of  corn- 
meal,  flour,  and  bacon,  in  small  quantities.  It  is  served  out  tons  for  ten  days, 
and  with  the  strictest  economy  'v\'e  can  make  it  last  about  nine ; the  other 
day  is  devoted  to  cursing  the  Confederacy  and  our  misfortune  in  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  Philistines.  Our  time  is  taken  up,  principally,  in  cooking, 
washing,  and  other  industrial  occupations.  When  the  latter  duty  comes  I 
liave  to  do  as  the  old  story  goes — “ go  to  bed  while  your  shirt  is  drying and  as 
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to  tailorinsr,  I have  just  completed  an  elaborate  piece  on  the  back  of  my  un- 
mentionables ; for  you  must  remember  that  this  is  the  part  most  used  to 
hardsliip  among  us  prisoners.  You  can  often  see  a black  pants  with  a blue 
seat  and  vice  versa;  but  if  you  ask  its  wearer  what  is  the  reason  of  the  change 
in  colours,  he  will  probably  get  off  some  joke  by  stating  he  belongs  to  the 
horse-marines,  and  he  always  has  his  headquarters  in  the  saddle. 

But  our  sufferings,  of  which  I keep  all  to  myself  until  I see  you,  are 
nothing  compared  with  those  of  the  enlisted  men  in  Andersonville,  Ga,  Up 
to  the  110th  of  July,  there  were  10,000  men  buried  there.  The  space  tliey 
had  to  live  in  was  only  13  acres,  and  in  this  pen  were  confined  some  30,000 
of  our  poor  fellows.  The  water  running  through  this  was  of  a swampy,  foul 

nature;  and  this  they  were  compelled  to  'wash  in,  use  as  a , and  drink. 

Many  men  often  begged  of  the  guard  for  “ God’s  sake  ” to  shoot  them,  and 
put  them  out  of  pain,  they  being  smitten  by  disease,  with  no  shelter,  and  being 
almost  devoured  with  vermin.  Oh,  God  ! the  horrors  of  that  place,  if  told 
in  detail,  -would  make  the  blood  run  cold.  Of  the  number  taken  with  me, 
one-half  are  now  sleeping  their  last  sleep.  Dear  Brother,  God  has  been  par- 
ticularly kind  to  me  in  sparing  me  through  the  shock  of  battle  and  the  misery 
of  a prison  house. 

I will  await  anxiously  }mur  letter.  Address  it  to  Capt.  Burger,  A.  A.G. 
of  Gen.  Foster;  have  two  envelopes — the  one  addressed  to  me,  leave  open, 
and  do  not  say  any  thing  about  military  or  political  movements. 

I remain  your  fond  brother,  Maurice. 

In  the  Legion,  Captain  John  Coonan,  a dashing  veteran  officer 
of  the  Sixty-ninth  National  Guard,  was  promoted  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonelcy.  In  the  Brigade,  Captain  John  H.  Gleeson,  of  the 
Sixty-third,  was  promoted  to  the  majority  of  that  regiment. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  every  one  was  startled  by  the 
news  that,  on  the  previous  night,  Wade  Hampton,  with  a con- 
siderable force  of  cavalry,  had  captured  nearly  three  thousand  beeves 
from  the  rear  of  the  army ; and,  though  pursued  by  our  cavalry 
and  some  infantry,  succeeded  in  making  good  his  escape. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  various  successful  and  unsuc- 
cessful movements  took  place  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  line. 

During  the  night  of  the  28th,  the  Tenth  and  Eighteenth  Corps 
crossed  to  the  north  side  of  the  James ; and  next  morning,  the 
Eighteenth  Corps,  under  General  Ord,  carried  the  outer  line  of 
works  below  Chapin’s  Farm.  In  this  action.  Fort  Harrison — • 
containing  sixteen  guns — and  over  two  hundred  prisoners  were 
captured.  The  Tenth  Corps,  under  Birney,  at  the  same  time  as- 
saulted and  carried  the  works  on  Newmarket  Heights,  and  Kautz, 
with  the  cavalry,  reconnoitred  within  two  miles  of  Richmond.  On 
the  30th,  the  rebels  assaulted  a weak  point  in  both  corps;  but  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  On  the  left  the  Fifth  and  Ninth 
Corps  advanced  from  their  position  on  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and 
encountered  the  enemy  at  Peebles’  Farm,  where  an  attack  was 
made  on  their  position,  the  rebels  falling  back  to  their  fortifica- 
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tions,  covering  the  Soiithside  Railroad.  Here  the  battle  was  re- 
newed, and  a brilliant  charge  made  on  the  works,  which  failed. 
As  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps  withdrew,  the  Confederates  made 
a counter-charge,  and,  penetrating  the  F ederal  lines,  took  a con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners.  An  unsuccessful  attack  was  made 
next  day  on  Ayre’s  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  in  the  after- 
noon Hampton’s  cavalry,  engaging  Greggs’,  was  driven  back.  In 
one  of  these  engagements  Colonel  Welch,  of  the  Sixteenth  Michi- 
gan, commanding  a brigade,  was  shot  dead  on  the  parapet  of  the 
enemy’s  works. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

At  this  period  the  consolidated  regiments  were  under  the  com- 
mand of  Colonel  James  E.  McGee,  who  had  been  wounded  at  the 
storming  of  Petersburg,  and  had  subsequently  been  assisting 
Colonel  Nugent  in  the  re-organization  of  the  Brigade.  Colonel 
McGee  had  reported  to  his  regiment  early  in  September,  and  forth- 
with was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Brigades,  in  which  he  soon  became  exceedingly  popular.  Indeed, 
his  military  abilities  were  well  known,  not  only  in  the  corps,  but 
in  the  army  generally.  On  the  19th  of  October  the  Colonel  was 
mustered  out  of  service,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
three  years.  With  him  were  also  mustered  out  Captain  Richard 
Moroney,  Adjutant  J.  J.  Smith,  Quartermaster  Sullivan — all  of 
the  Sixty-ninth  ; Captain  AYatts,  of  the  Sixty-third,  and  a few 
others — thus  leaving  the  Brigade  almost  destitute  of  the  old  officers. 
The  command  of  the  consolidated  regiments  then  devolved  on 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Denis  F.  Burke,  of  the  Eighty-eighth,  who 
had  been  recently  promoted.  After  this,  nothing  of  moment 
occurred  in  the  Brigade,  with  the  exception  of  the  occasional 
arrival  of  recruits  from  New  Tork. 

In  the  army  itself  there  was  a deep  quiet  until  October  7,  when 
the  enemy  made  an  attack  on  Terry’s  division  and  Kautz’s  cavalry, 
on  the  Darbytown  road,  north  of  the  James.  Kautz,  outnumbered, 
had  to  withdraw,  losing  eight  guns.  Terry’s  division,  being  better 
protected,  suffered  but  slightly,  maintaining  its  position  and  driving 
the  enemy  from  the  field,  with  a loss  to  them  of  one  thousand. 

During  the  latter  partof  September,  Sheridan  had  been  gradually 
driving  the  enemy  out  of  the  Shenandoah,  destroying  all  the  grain 
and  other  provisions  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  Valley.  He  then 
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retreated,  and  was  immediately  followed  up  by  Longstreet — who 
had  succeeded  Early — and  by  Rosser’s  cavalry.  Sheridan  attacked 
this  column  on  the  9th,  and  gained  a complete  victory,  capturing 
over  three  hundred  prisoners,  eleven  guns,  and  forty-seven  waggons, 
lie  tlien  fell  back  to  Cedar  Creek,  and  on  the  19th  the  enemy,  under 
Early,  again  attacked  in  force,  in  Sheridan’s  absence,  turning  the  left 
of  the  line,  driving  his  army  four  miles,  and  capturing  twenty  pieces 
of  artillery.  Sheridan  arrived  from  Winchester  about  noon,  and  re- 
formed his  line,  when  the  attack  was  again  renewed  by  Early. 
He  was  repulsed;  and  at  3 p.m.  Sheridan  attacked  the  enemy 
with  great  vigour,  driving  and  routing  them,  capturing  fifty  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  very  many  prisoners.  For  this  exploit,  which, 
produced  a most  thrilling  sensation  of  gladness  everywhere,  Sheri- 
dan was  officially  congratulated  by  the  President,  and  immediately 
promoted  to  a full  major-general’s  commission  in  the  regular  army, 
vice  McClellan,  resigned. 

On  the  27th  of  October  movements  were  made,  both  on  the 
right  and  left  flanks  of  the  army.  The  main  attack  was  made 
on  the  enemy’s  right,  by  the  Second,  Fifth,  and  Ninth  Corps.  The 
Second,  with  Gregg’s  cavalry,  started  at  2 p.m.  on  the  26th,  leav- 
ing only  Miles’  division  in  camp,  and  moved  southwestwardiy 
towards  Hatcher’s  Run,  followed  by  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Corps. 
The  next  morning,  Gregg,  keeping  away  to  the  left,  skirmished 
with  Hampton’s  cavalry  at  the  bridge  over  the  run,  and  soon  joined 
the  Second  corps,  which  had  reached  the  Boydton  Plankroad. 
The  run  was  crossed  early  in  the  morning  by  the  Second  Division, 
under  General  Egan ; and  Mott,  with  the  Third  Division,  captured 
the  rebel  works  at  Armstrong  Mills ; but  Egan,  across  the  run, 
was  unsupported  by  Crawford’s  division  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  which 
failed  to  connect  with  the  Second.  The  enemy,  taking  advantage 
of  this,  attacked  Mott’s  division  about  four  p.m.,  just  when  the 
corps  was  about  to  advance  ; so  Mott  was  driven,  and  Egan  thus 
exposed,  and  far  to  the  front,  was  given  up  for  lost.  He,  however, 
equal  to  the  emergency,  changed  front  and  repulsed  the  enemy, 
who  retreated,  leaving  nearly  a thousand  prisoners  in  his  hands. 
In  this  engagement  the  Second  and  Third  Divisions  lost  severely, 
and  the  Legion  had  several  killed  and  wounded.  The  following 
letters,  addressed  to  Colonel  M.  Murphy,  then  at  home  on  sick 
leave,  elucidate  the  part  taken  in  the  engagement  by  the  Legion  : 

Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  N.  Y.  N.  G.  A.  C.  I.  L., 
Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Second  Corps, 
Near  Petersburg,  Va.,  October  31,  1864. 

Colonel  Matthew  Murphy  : Dear  Fri  end, — You  had  scarcely  reached 
City  Point  when  an  order  came  to  strike  tents  and  be  ready  to  move  at  a 
moment’s  notice;  but,  of  course,  as  it  usually  happens,  we  did  not  leave 
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canp  until  dark,  and  then  we  were  marched  and  counter-marched  until 
about  3 A.  M.,  when  we  halted  in  front  of  the  Avery  House,  and  remained 
there  until  nine  a.  m.,  when  we  were  again  marched  to  the  front,  in  rear  of 
corps  headquarters.  We  remained  here  until  the  evening  of  the  26th  inst., 
when,  with  the  rest  of  the  division,  and  the  third  division  of  our  corps, 
we  marched  to  the  left,  and  halted  about  ten  p.  m.  on  the  Halifax  Hoad, 
about  three  miles  from  the  ‘‘  Yellow  Tavern.”  We  rested  here  until 
two  A.  M.  of  the  27th  inst.,  when  we  continued  to  march  still  further  to  the 
left.  About  five  a.  m.  our  skirmishers  engaged  those  of  the  rebels,  driving 
them  from  one  line  of  works  and  capturing  about  sixty  prisoners.  In  the 
meantime,  the  Sixty-ninth  and  One  Hundred  and  Seventieth  went  out  to 
protect  the  flanks.  We  continued  to  advance  for  about  three  miles,  when  we 
came  to  a large  field,  with  no  breastworks,  where  the  enemy  was  in  strong 
force.  Here  the  division  was  ordered  to  charge,  which  they  did  with  a shout 
that  seemed  to  terrify  the  rebels,  for  they  ran  like  thunder.  We  charged  a 
second  time,  with  like  success,  capturing  about  one  thousand  five  hundred 
prisoners,  with  colours,  and  a waggon-train.  During  this  terrible  fight,  thank 
God,  the  loss  of  the  Legion  was  small ; we  had  only  one  man  killed  and 
about  forty  wounded.  Among  the  wounded  were  Captain  Purdy,  in  the 
breast,  and  Lieutenant  Cunningham,  One  Hundred  and  Seventieth,  in  the 
breast,  also.  The  dead  man  belonged  to  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth, 
Company  I.  The  Eighth  New  York  lost  about  fifty. 

The  Brigade  never  fought  better,  but  particularly  the  One  Hundred  and 
Sixty-fourth  and  Tim  Burke,  who  received  the  congratulations  of  General 
Egan.  Burke,  with  six  men,  captured  a caisson,  and  would  have  brought 
off  two  guns,  but  they  were  ordered  back.  Lieutenant  Conlin,  of  the  One 
tiundred  and  Fifty-fifth,  captured  a colour  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  men, 
and  was  himself  a prisoner  for  about  three  hours. 

We  left  the  field  about  midnight,  and  fell  back  to  the  Fifth  Corps  line. 
At  one  time  I ihoiight  it  would  be  another  Reams’  Station  affair,  for  we 
were  entirely  surrounded.  The  rebels  came  to  within  two  hundred  yards  of 
the  hosj)ital,  and  shelled  it,  driving  the  doctors  and  their  attendants  into  the 
woods.  I have  just  learned  the  name  of  the  fight  from  an  order  congratu- 
lating the  divisi!)n  for  their  gallantry  in  driving  the  elite  of  the  rebel  army, 
although  at  one  time  surrounded.  It  is  called  the  battle  of  “ Hatcher’s  Run.” 

Hoping  that  you  are  convalescing,  I remain  your  friend,  N. 


Near  City  Point,  Ya.,  October  29,  1864. 

Colonel  M.  Murphy  : Colonel, — I have  better  news  to  send  you  this 
time  than  I expected.  Your  Brigade  w'as  in  the  advance  the  entire  day  of 
the  fight.  They  acted  remarkably  well,  made  two  charges  on  the  rebs,  and 
route(;l  them  each  time  ; for  which  they  were  complimented  by  General 
Hancock.  Tlie  casualties  are  small.  I could  not  learn  the  number  of  killed 
accurately,  but  su[)pose  it  to  be  about  ten — all  enlisted  men.  The  following 
officers  are  wounded,  but  not  dangerously ; Captain  Purdy,  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fifth  regiment ; Lieutenant  Cunningham,  One^  Hundred  and 
Seventieth  regiment ; and  Lieutenants  Rector  and  Safford,  Eighth  regiment. 
Your  orderlies  had  two  horses  killed.  The  affair  looked  serious  at  one  time, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  a victory  for  us.  We  captured  over  one  thousand 
rebs,  besides  commissary  stores,  waggons,  etc.  The  Brigade  is  now  back  in 
the  field  of  the  fight  of  the  16ih  of  June.  The  waggon-train  is  back  again  in 
its  old  park,  and  cn'ery  thing  looks  as  if  there  was  no  fight  or  move  during 
the  past  week. 

Father  Gillen  returned  to-day ; also.  Lieutenant  Goodwin.  All  your 
friends  are  well.  I hope  your  health  is  improving.  F. 
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The  following  official  orders  were  subsequently  issued  by  the 
State  Department  of  New  York,  congratulating  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  and  One  Hundred 
and  Seventieth  regiments  for  their  gallant  conduct  at  Hatcher’s 
Hun : 

General  Headquarters,  State  of  New  York, 
Adjutant-General’s  Office, 

Albany,  November  15,  18G4. 

Golonel  J.  P.  McIvor,  commanding  One  Hundred  and  Seventieth  llegi- 
ment,  New  York  Volunteers  • 

Colonel, — A communication  has  been  received  at  these  headquarters, 
from  Brigadier-General  T.  W.  Egan,  commanding  Second  Division,  Second 
Army  Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  dated  October  29,  18Gf,  wherein  he 
speaks  in  the  higliest  terms  of  the  conduct  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Seven- 
tieth Regiment  New  York  State  Volunteers,  in  the  late  operations  before 
Petersburg. 

I am  instructed  by  his  Excellency  Governor  Seymour  to  express  his 
gratification,  and  to  tender  his  thanks  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regi- 
ment for  this  additional  evidence  of  the  good  conduct  of  New  York  troops 
in  tlie  discharge  of  their  duties. 

I am,  colonel,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  John  T.  Sprague,  Adjutant-General. 

A similar  order  was  addressed  to  Captain  Robert  Heggart, 
commanding  One  tiuudred  and  Sixty-fourth  regiment. 


CHAPTER  XXXIL 

In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  soldiers  of  the  Eigbty-eighth 
presented  the  commanding  officer,  Colonel  D.  F.  Burke,  with  a 
maguiiicent  horse  and  full  set  of  equipments,  in  presence  of  the 
other  regiments  of  the  Brigade,  on  dress  parade. 

Shortly  after  this,  Colonel  Burke  Avas  recommended  for  a 
brevet  appointment.  He  had  been  detached  some  time  Avitli  his 
regiment  in  command  of  Fort  Sedgwick,  in  front  of  Avhich  he 
received  orders  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the  night  of  the  29th. 
This  he  did  with  such  success  and  gallantry  that  he  was  highly 
complimented  by  the  division  commander,  who  sent  the  following 
recommendation  to  General  Hancock  : 

(Official.) 

Headquarters,  First  Division, 
Second  Army  Corps,  October  31,  18G4. 
Major  Septimus  Carncross,  A.  A.  G.,  Second  Army  Corps : 

Major, — In  comi)liance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  of  this 
date.  1 have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  recommendations  : 

That  Lieutenant- Colonel  Dennis  E.  Burke,  Eighty-eighth  Regiment,  New 
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York  Veteran  Volunteers,  receive  the  rank  of  brevet  colonel,  for  gallantry  iii' 
action,  October  29,  1864.  Colonel  Burke,  with  a party  of  one  hundred  men, 
attacked  and  captured  a portion  of  the  enemy’s  line,  opposite  Fort  Sedgwick,, 
taking  some  prisoners,  and  holding  the  line  until  ordered  to  withdraw. 

Very  respectfully,  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Brig.-Gen.  Com. 

Wm.  B.  Driver,  A.  A.  G. 

In  the  same  charge  Lieutenant  Eoberfc  J.  O’Driscoll  was* 
killed,  while  acting  adjutant  to  Colonel  Burke.  Lieutenant 
O’Driscoll  was  the  first  on  the  enemy’s  works,  and  fell  by  a shot 
from  an  unerring  sharpshooter.  He  was  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  courteous  officers  of  the  Eighty-eighth  New  York. 

Lieutenant  George  Ford,  of  the  same  regiment,  was  taken 
prisoner,  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape,  by  crawling  into 
the  lines  on  his  hands  and  knees,  having  been  under  fire  for 
several  hours. 

On  the  30th  of  October,  while  a large  number  of  the  Brigade 
was  on  picket  in  front  of  Petersburg,  the  enemy  penetrated  the 
picket  lines — either  through  the  treachery  or  negligence  of  a ser- 
geant in  charge  of  one  of  the  posts — and  proceeded  most  adroitly^ 
and  quietly  to  relieve  the  several  posts  they  came  to,  telling  the 
men  to  fall  in  behind  the  officer  in  command  of  the  party,  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  men  unsuspectingly  fell  into  the  snare,  and 
thus,  in  a short  time,  quite  a gap  was  made  in  the  lines ; and,  of 
course,  a large  number  of  prisoners  taken.  At  length  Lieutenant 
Murtha  Murphy,  Co.  G,  Sixty-ninth,  who  had  charge  of  a portion 
of  the  line,  suspecting  something  wrong  from  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  so  many  pickets  from  their  posts,  gave  the  alarm,  and 
immediately  ordered  his  men  to  commence  firing,  to  which  the 
enemy  responded  briskly,  and  quite  a fierce  skirmish  followed,  in 
which,  amid  the  confusion,  the  enemy  succeeded  in  retaining  the 
prisoners  previously  taken.  In  the  -melee  Murphy  was  wounded 
in  the  head,  but  not  severely.  He  succeeded,  however,  in  turning 
what  might  have  resulted  in  a great  disaster  into  a minor  accident 
and  a repulse  of  the  enemy,  who  were  thus  foiled  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a well-laid  scheme.  Among  the  officers  captured  were : 
Lieutenants  Harry  McQuade,  David  Lynch,  Thomas  McGrath^, 
Thomas  McKinley,  George  M.  Patchen,  of  the  Sixty -ninth,  &c. 

Early  in  November  Colonel  Nugent  arrived  from  New  Yorky 
with  a fine  horse  presented  to  him  by  some  of  his  friends,  and  forth- 
with set  to  work  to  re-organise  the  Brigade.  The  three  New 
York  regiments  were  nearly  full — especially  the  Sixty-ninth — and 
the  Twenty-eighth  Mass.,  under  Colonel  Cartwright,  had  been 
considerably  re-inf orced  by  recruits.  The  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Penn,  was  not  again  added  to  the  Brigade,  because  Col. 
Mulholland,  then  commanding,  would  rank  with  Colonel  NugenL 
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Instead  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth,  the  Seventh  New 
York  Heavy  Artillery  was  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  Nugent, 
and  thus  the  ranks  of  the  Brigade,  as  far  as  numbers  were  con- 
cerned,  seemed  fuller  than  before. 

The  Colonel’s  staff  consisted  of  John  C.  Foley,  of  the  Sixty- 
ninth,  A.  A.  G.  ; Captain  Oldershaw,  of  the  Eleventh  N.  J.  (a 
popular  and  efficient  officer).  Inspector;  Lieutenant  Walsh,  of  tho 
Eighty-eighth,  Acting  Quartermaster;  Lieutenant  Courtenay  of  tho 
Seventh,  and  Lieutenant  McQuade,  of  the  Sixty-third,  Aids. 

In  the  Legion,  it  was  announced  that  Colonel  Hugh  C.  Flood, 
of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Regiment,  had  died  in  New 
York,  on  the  5th  instant,  of  wounds  received  at  Spottsylvania. 

At  this  time,  Sherman  was  making  his  grand  march  to  the  sea,, 
through  Georgia,  and,  in  the  meantime,  the  other  armies  of  tho 
Union  appeared  to  stand  still,  in  anticipation  either  of  a brilliant 
success  or  a terrible  failure. 

In  the  Irish  Brigade,  the  progress  of  re-organization  went  on 
steadily,  so  that,  early  in  December,  the  commissions  of  several 
officers,  too  long  delayed,  were  at  length  received.  Among  tho 
promotions  were : Major  Richard  Moron ey,  in  the  Sixty-ninth  ^ 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Gleeson,  in  the  Sixty-third,  in  place  of  Lieut.- 
Colonel  Bentley,  resigned ; Major  Fleming,  of  the  Twenty-Eighth 
Mass.  Several  non-commissioned  officers  in  their  respective  regi- 
ments had  been  also  promoted  ; among  them  were  : Sergeant-Major 
Murphy,  Hospital  Steward  Daniel  Dolan,  Quartermaster- Sergeant 
Maybury,  Sergeants  John  McCann,  John  Meagher,  in  the  Sixty- 
ninth  ; Sergeants  Kiernan,  Collins,  Dillon,  Halley,  Meagher,, 
Gleeson,  and  others,  in  the  Sixty-third  ; Sergeants  Miles,  Meagher,, 
and  others,  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Mass. 

At  this  period  Colonel  Cartwright,  some  other  officers,  and 
several  men  belonging  to  the  latter  regiment,  whose  term  had 
expired,  left  the  Brigade  and  proceeded  to  Boston,  to  be  mustered 
out.  Before  they  started,  however,  rumours  were  rife  of  an 
approaching  engagement,  so  that  Colonel  Cartwright  and  his  bravo 
fellows  volunteered  to  remain  yet  a little  longer,  and  were  conse- 
quently placed  in  charge  of  Forts  Welch,  Cummings,  and  Gregg 
and  when  the  expected  movement  had  taken  place,  they  re- 
turned home  with  accumulated  honour. 

The  movement  turned  out  to  be  a reconnoissance  of  the  First 
Division,  to  Hatcher’s  Run,  where  the  rebels  were  met  in  small 
numbers  and  driven  from  their  outward  defences.  The  move- 
ment appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a demonstration  simply  in 
aid  of  that  under  General  Warren,  who,  with  the  Fifth,  Mott’a 
Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  and  Gregg’s  Cavalry,  made  a raid 
on  the  Weldon  Road,  on  the  7th  of  December,  crossing  the  Not- 
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taway  River,  tlirough  Sussex  Courthouse,  thence  to  Nottaway 
Bridge,  where  the  enemy  was  found  posted,  and  driven  back. 
The  bridge — two  hundred  feet  long — was  destroyed ; together 
with  eight  miles  of  the  railroad  south  of  the  bridge.  Next  day 
two  other  bridges — each  sixty  feet  long — Jarrett’s  Depot,  and 
several  miles  more  of  the  railroad — twenty  in  all — were  tho- 
roughly destroyed ; and  after  a further  reconnoisance  to  the 
Meherrin  River  and  Hicksford,  where  the  enemy  were  found 
strongly  posted,  with  artillery,  the  expedition  returned  to  camp 
on  the  10th.  On  the  return  the  town  of  Sussex  Courthouse  was 
burned,  in  retaliation  for  the  brutal  murder  of  several  of  our 
soldiers  by  the  enemy.  This  exploit  cut  off  Lee’s  army  from 
Eastern  North  Carolina.  The  loss  on  our  side  was  about  one 
hundred  men,  killed,  y/ounded,  or  captured. 

About  the  middle  of  this  month  several  Union  officers  escaped 
from  Columbia,  S.  C.,  among  whom  were  Captain  Maurice  W. 
Wall  and  Lieutenant  C.  M.  Grainger.  The  first  attempt  was 
made  on  Fort  Fisher  by  General  Butler,  which  resulted  unsuc- 
'cessfully.  The  general  was  immediately  relieved  of  his  command, 
and  General  Ord  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  command  of  the 
A.rmy  of  the  James. 

The  first  of  January,  1865,  found  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
quietly  resting  in  camp. 

In  the  Army  of  the  James,  the  bulkhead  of  the  Dutch  Gap 
Canal  was  exploded  by  six  tons  of  powder,  but  the  returned  earth 
choked  it  up  again,  and  it  now  remains  one  of  the  unfinished 
exploits  of  the  war. 

On  the  15th,  Fort  Fisher  and  several  other  fortifications  on 
the  Cape  Fear  River  were  successively  captured  by  a detachment 
ef  the  Army  of  the  James,  under  General  Terry,  assisted  by  a 
fleet  under  Commodore  Porter. 

On  the  23d,  the  army  was  startled  by  a formidable  raid  on 
City  Point,  of  three  rebel  iron-clads  and  a gunboat.  It  turned 
out  a failure,  however,  for  the  batteries  on  both  sides  of  the 
James  soon  brought  their  guns  to  bear,  and,  after  a short  struggle, 
in  which  two  of  the  iron-clads  got  aground,  and  the  gunboat  was 
blown  up,  the  expedition  was  abandoned. 

Meantime,  General  Hancock,  who  had  been  for  a considerable 
period  disabled  by  a wound  received  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg, 
which  rendered  him  unfit  for  active  service,  especially  such 
as  was  now  expected  from  the  army  generally,  and  from  his  corps 
in  particular,  received  orders  to  raise  a veteran  corps  for  special 
service.  He  was  succeeded  in  command  of  the  corps  by  General 
Humphries.  A farewell  entertainment  was  given  to  the  general 
previously  to  his  departure,  at  the  headquarters  of  the  First  Division, 
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xit  wliicli  the  principal  officers  of  the  corps  were  present,  and  appro- 
priate resolutions  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  such  a commander  feelingly 
offered.  The  general,  who  was  deeply  affected  by  the  demonstration, 
expressed  his  heartfelt  sorrow  to  part  with  his  old  command,  with 
which  his  name  and  reputation  had  been  so  long  identified.  He 
would  never  forget  them  while  he  lived,  would  never  cease  to  boast 
of  their  well-tried  courage  and  splendid  successes  in  many  a hard- 
fought  contest,  and  even  though  absent,  owing  to  unavoidable 
misfortune,  would  be  always  present  with  them  in  spirit,  to  rejoice 
in  their  future  glory,  and  to  mourn  their  inevitable  losses.  Pie 
concluded  by  introducing  his  successor.  General  Humphries,  into 
whosehandshe  felt  perfectly  confident  to  intrust  them  and  theirfuture 
fortunes.  After  this,  Plancock  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
Middle  Department,  with  headquarters  at  Winchester,  in  theValley. 

On  the  5th  of  February,  the  Fifth  and  Second  corps  madeanother 
movement  to  Hatcher’s  Kun,  advancing  until  they  came  near  the 
intrenched  lines  of  the  enemy;  then  halting,  threw  up  intrenchments. 
The  enemy  attacked  them  and  were  repulsed,  and  our  line  was 
extended  nearly  four  miles.  In  this  movement  the  Brigade  and 
Begion  were  under  fire,  but  their  losses  were  comparatively  slight, 
the  casualties  being  only  ninety  in  the  whole  corps. 

It  was  quite  a remarkable  coincidence  that,  in  these  en- 
gagements at  Platcher’s  Run,  the  troops  on  both  sides  were  chiefly 
Irish.  Here  the  Second  Corps,  for  the  first  and  last  time,  had  some 
of  its  flags  captured,  and  it  was  subsequently  ascertained  that  the 
captors  were  Mahone’s  division,  composed  mainly  of  Irishmen. 
Between  the  division  and  the  Irish  regiments  of  the  Second  Corps 
quite  a warm  friendship  existed.  On  picket  there  was  no  shooting 
nor  any  other  hostile  demonstration  between  them.  The  soldiers 
on  both  sides  mingled  freely,  exchanged  newspapers,  coffee,  tobacco, 
and  sometimes  whisky.  Still,  when  it  came  to  actual  fighting,  they 
fought  like  bull-dogs,  and  worried  one  another  to  their  heart’s 
content.  Numbers  of  this  same  division,  wrought  upon  in  this  free 
intercourse  by  old  acquaintances  and  relatives,  deserted  to  our  lines; 
and  it  is  said  that  Finnigan’s  Brigade  had  arranged  to  leave  in  a 
body,  on  a certain  night  agreed  upon,  but  the  plot  was  said  to  have 
been  discovered  or  suspected,  and  the  command  was  removed  to 
another  part  of  the  line. 

The  Brigade,  at  this  period,  mustered  about  sixteen  hundred 
muskets,  and  the  Legion,  which  had  not  received  any  recruits 
during  the  campaign,  could  scarcely  muster  half  that  number. 

During  the  last  expedition  to  Ilateher’s  Run,  Colonel  Nugent 
bad  been  on  leav^e  of  absence  for  a few  days,  and  meantime  the 
command  of  the  Brigade  devolved  on  Colonel  Duryea,  of  the 
Seventh  New  York  Artillery. 
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In  the  Sixty-ninth  Eegiment,  Lieut.-Colonel  James  J.  Smith 
at  length  received  his  commission,  and  reported  to  his  regiment* 
In  the  same  command  the  following  officers  were  also  promoted  i 
Lieutenants  Murtha  Murphy,  J.  D.  Mulhall,  Harry  McQuade, 
P.  H.  Sweeny,  E.  O’Connor,  David  Lynch,  J.  C.  Foley,  M.  H* 
Murphy,  to  the  rank  of  Captain  ; Lieutenant  Daniel  Doran,  com- 
missioned as  adjutant;  Robert  McKinley,  George  M.  Patchen^ 
Thomas  McGrath,  John  Nugent,  Owen  McNulty,  P.  Ward,  M* 
Leddy,  M.  Walsh,  W.  Herbert,  John  Conway,  Robert  Murphy 
(of  the  Legion^,  George  Nevins,  Terence  Scanlon,  and  M* 
McConville  were  promoted  to  the  grade  of  First  and  Second  Lieu- 
tenants, graduating  from  the  ranks,  in  which  most  of  them  had 
been  long-tried  veteran  soldiers. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  severe  storms,  for  a time,  prevented 
the  usual  manoeuvring  and  consequent  active  operations,  and  for 
several  days  the  army  remained  mud-bound.  Intelligence  was 
received  in  camp  that  the  captured  officers  and  men  belonging  ta 
the  Brigade  and  Legion  had  been  exchanged,  and  were  then  en- 
joying a furlough  of  thirty  days,  in  which  to  recruit,  after  their 
sojourn  in  Southern  prisons.  Information  was  also  received  of 
the  murder  of  Lieutenant  Davis  of  the  Legion,  at  Andersonville 
prison,  where,  without  any  provocation,  it  is  said,  he  was  shot 
dead  by  a sentry,  who  received  a furlough  as  a reward  for  the 
exploit.  This  brutal  murder  caused  a profound  feeling  of  sorrow 
among  Lieutenant  Davis’  comrades,  by  whom  he  was  beloved  for 
his  gentle  and  inoffensive  manners,  and  in  the  army  generally, 
intense  indignation.  Nor  did  the  President  and  Cabinet  escape 
severe  condemnation  for  their  cruel  policy  in  repeatedly  refusing 
an  exchange  of  prisoners.  Protests  w'ere  all  in  vain,  however  ; 
even  the  deputation  that  had  previously  arrived  from  Anderson- 
viile,  from  the  prisoners  confined  there,  had  not  been  received  by 
the  authorities  at  Washington. 

Desertions  from  the  enemy’s  lines  were  now  becoming  so 
numerous,  that  unsophisticated  people  began  to  think  the  rebellion 
on  its  last  legs,  and  very  little  more  fighting  need  be  anticipated. 
At  the  same  time,  rumours  of  dissensions  in  the  rebel  councils 
were  becoming  rife,  while  destitution  of  almost  every  military 
resoiirce  seemed  to  threaten  the  Confederacy  with  utter  ruin.  As 
yet,  however,  a most  determined  front  was  everywhere  maintained, 
and  the  rebel  positions  appeared  as  unassailable  as  ever,  owing  to 
the  vigour  and  commanding  genius  of  one  man,  who,  when  time 
has  calmed  the  fanaticism  of  party,  may  yet  be  recorded  as  the 
greatest  of  American  soldiers.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Lee’s 
obligations  to  the  general  government,  or  of  his  guilt  in  taking  up 
xirms  against  it,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  maintained  his  cause 
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singular  ability  and  honesty  of  purpose,  in  spite  of  the  terrible 
odds  against  him,  and  the  lack  of  proper  support  from  his  own 
government. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

The  last  celebration  of  St.  Patrick’s  Day  in  camp  was  observed 
with  all  due  solemnity,  and  the  usual  sports  peculiar  to  the 
occasion. 

After  the  anniversary  High  Mass,  which  was  this  time  cele- 
brated by  Father  Willet  alone,  Father  Corby  of  the  Eighty-eighth 
having  resigned  and  returned  to  his  monastery  in  Indiana,  the 
various  regiments  of  the  Brigade  mustered  on  the  race-course, 
where  a stand -house  was  erected ; underneath  this  was  a spacious 
refreshment-room,  in  which  the  officers  of  the  Brigade  dispensed 
sandwiches  and  whisky-punch  to  the  invited  guests. 

Amongst  the  visitors  were  Generals  Meade,  Humphries,  Warren, 
Crawford,  Griffin,  Bartlett,  Webb,  Miles,  Mott,  Meagher,  Ayres, 
Hunt,  Smyth,  Hayes,  De  Trobriand,  Pearce,  Macy,  Wenthrope, 
and  Ramsey.  Colonel  Nugent  was  clerk  of  the  course. 

Several  flat  and  hurdle  races  followed  the  opening  of  the 
sports,  the  horses  making  fine  time,  especially  Colonel  Nugent’s 
horse  ‘‘  Harry,”  who  won  once  or  twice.  Two  or  three  accidents 
marred  the  pleasure  of  the  day,  by  one  of  which.  Second  Lieu- 
tenant McConville,  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  received  a fracture  of  the 
skull,  which  terminated  fatally  shortly  afterwards.  Colonel  Van 
Schaik,  of  the  Seventh  N.  Y.,  was  also  severely  injured. 

On  the  25th,  after  various  notes  of  preparation  in  the  shape 
of  numerous  orders,  the  Second,  Sixth,  and  Fifth  Corps  made  an 
extensive  movement  in  advance,  and  again  in  the  direction  of 
Hatcher’s  Run.  This  movement  was  at  first  apparently  offensive, 
preparations  having  been  made  for  active  operations  several  days 
'previously,  but  it  subsequently  turned  out  to  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  capture  by  the  enemy  of  Fort  Steadman  and  other 
works  near  the  Appomattox,  early  in  the  day.  They  were  recap- 
tured, however,  by  the  Third  Division  of  the  Ninth  Corps,  under 
General  Hartranft,  who  took  eighteen  hundred  prisoners,  and 
inflicted  a general  loss  on  the  enemy  of  over  three  thousand, 
while  our  loss  was  less  than  one  thousand.  The  several  guns 
were  recaptured  intact. 

While  this  action  was  in  progress,  the  First  Division  of  the 
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Second  Corps  had  a brisk  engagement  at  Skinner’s  Farm,  near 
Hatcher’s  Run,  where  again,  as  of  old,  the  Brigade  added  fresh 
laurels  to  its  former  chaplets,  covered  itself  with  glory  in  a stand- 
up  fight  of  several  hours’  duration,  and  was  publicly  thanked  on 
the  field.  The  contest  was  conspicuous  to  the  rest  of  the  corps, 
who  appeared  to  be,  as  it  were,  spectators  at  an  exciting  melo- 
drama in  a huge  theatre,  and  on  every  side  the  most  flattering 
admiration  was  expressed  for  such  a splendid  spectacle  of  un- 
flinching bravery. 

Captain  Mulhall,  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  commanded  the  party  of 
skirmishers,  and  was  very  severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  a l)all 
shattering  the  bones  very  badly.  He  fell,  as  it  happened,  in 
advance  of  his  party,  and  between  a deadly  fire  from  both  sides, 
by  which  several  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  captain  lay  in 
this  position  for  hours,  expecting  every  moment  to  be  made  a 
living  target,  but  at  length  the  enemy  gave  way.  In  this  action 
the  Brigade  lost  heavily,  although  the  officers  escaped  as  if  by  a 
miracle.  About  eight  o’clock  that  night  the  brigade  was  relieved, 
returning  to  the  old  camp  near  Patnall’s  Station. 

The  losses  were — killed  : Twenty- eighth  Mass.,  seven  ; Sixty- 
ninth  N.  Y.,  seven  : all  enlisted  men. 

Wounded — Sixty-ninth,  Captain  J.  D.  Mulhall,  Lieutenant 
Leddy,  and  thirty-one  of  the  rank  and  file.  Among  the  latter 
were  several  veterans,  and  of  these  the  death  of  Sergeant  John  ’ 
Miller  was  most  regretted.  Sixty-third  N.  Y.,  one  ; Eighty-eighth, 
four ; Twenty-eighth  Mass.,  Captain  John  Miles,  Captain  Connor, 
and  thirty-three  men. 

The  Legion  was  engaged  near  the  Run,  and  in  the  action 
several  officers  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among  them  the 
principal  were  Colonel  Matthew  Murphy,  severely  wounded  in  the 
knee  joint,  who  died  subsequently  at  City  Point,  to  the  great 
sorrow  of  all  v/ho  knew  him ; Captain  McTaggert,  and  others. 

After  the  events  of  the  25th  the  army  of  the  Potomac  forthwith 
assumed  the  offensive.  Sheridan’s  cavalry  had  joined  the  army 
after  his  daring  raid  around  Richmond,  and  was  immediately 
dispatched  on  the  29th  towards  DiiiAviddie  Courthouse,  with  the 
Fifth  Corps  .acting  as  an  infantry  support.  The  Second  Corps 
moved  on  the  same  morning  across  Hatcher's  Run,  following  up 
the  Fifth,  and  their  places  in  front  of  Petersburg  were  supplied  by 
four  divisions  from  the  army  of  the  James. 

Sheridan  found  the  enemy  in  full  strength,  and  on  the  30th 
there  was  considerable  skirmishing  along  the  line,  after  Avhich  the 
Fifth  Corps,  though  at  first  repulsed,  gained  a portion  of  the 
Boydton  Plankroad,  from  which,  on  the  31st,  it  advanced 
westward  against  the  White  Oak  Road.  Encountering  the 
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enemy  at  Gravelly  Bun,  an  engagement  took  place  which 
terminated  in  a repulse  of  the  Fifth  Corps.  Sheridan  was  thus 
exposed,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  he  was  able  to  hold  his 
ground.  Irritated  at  this,  Sheridan  at  once  relieved  General 
Warren,  whose  unaccountable  slowness  on  this  eventful  day  was 
said  to  have  caused  the  temporary  check,  and  General  Griffin  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him.  During  the  action  just  mentioned  the 
First  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  with  the  Brigade,  was  ordered 
to  support  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  while  the  latter  attacked  the  enemy 
in  front,  the  division  attacked  him  on  the  left  flank.  In  this  action 
the  First  Division  captured  a flag  and  several  prisoners.  Then 
Sheridan,  having  re-formed  his  line,  moved  against  the  enemy  with 
his  usual  vigour,  at  Five  Forks,  which  position  covered  the  South- 
side  Railroad.  The  cavalry  first  drov^e  the  enemy  into  his  intrench- 
ments,  and  then  the  infamtry,  promptly  brought  up,  flanked  him 
on  the  right,  and  captured  six  thousand  prisoners.  In  this  flanking 
movement,  the  Second  Corps  marched  and  skirmished  constantly' 
in  the  dense  woods  and  swamps  near  Hatcher’s  Bun. 

In  General  Humphrey’s  report  of  the  movement  of  his  corps^ 
on  the  30th  and  31st,  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  First  Division,  which,  when  Crawford’s  Division  of 
the  Fifth  Corps  had  fallen  back,  threw  itself  forward,  and  not  only 
repulsed  the  enemy,  but  drove  them  back  a mile  and  a-half 
beyond  the  Yaiighan  Boad,  and  retained  the  ground  thus  taken 
imtiL  the  line  was  subsequently  rectified. 

The  course  taken  by  General  Sheridan  in  relieving  Warren 
was  very  much  regretted  by  the  army  generally,  and  by  none 
more  than  the  Brigade,  by  whom  Warren  was  held  in  high  esti- 
mation. The  splendid  fighting  of  the  Fifth  Corps  during  these 
momentous  days  added  greatly  to  the  general  success  ; and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  corps  was  placed  in  a most  critical 
and  trying  position  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  wherein  it  was 
necessary  for  the  general,  as  he  did,  to  all  appearance,  to  exercise 
the  most  rigorous  caution,  sound  discretion,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
exhibit  to  the  dispirited  and  wavering  a conspicuous  example  of 
coolness,  courage,  and  resource  in  action. 

As  soon  as  Sheridan’s  victory  at  Five  Forks  was  known. 
General  Grant  ordered  an  attack  along  the  whole  line  in  front  of 
Petersburg.  Accordingly,  from  the  Appomattox  to  Hatcher’s 
Bun,  a tremendous  cannonading  commenced  early  on  the  1st  of 
April,  and  from  the  brazen  and  iron  throats  of  nearly  a thousand 
guns  of  every  calibre,  a continuous  rain  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
bolt  of  every  size,  shape,  and  destructive  composition,  poured  on 
the  devoted  defenders,  until  four  a.m.  on  the  2d  April.  Appre- 
hensive, however,  that  Lee  might  withdraw  his  force  and  fall 
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upon  Sheridan,  Grant  ordered  the  First  Division  of  the  Second 
Corps  to  support  the  latter  a second  time. 

At  dawn  on  the  2d  of  April,  the  assault  was  commenced  by 
the  Ninth  Corps,  who  carried  the  outer  line  of  intrenchments  in 
their  front ; but  an  inner  line  was  found  too  strong  for  immediate 
capture.  Then  the  Sixth  Corps,  on  the  left  of  the  Ninth,  took 
up  the  attack,  and  carried  everything  before  them,  to  the  Boyd- 
ton  Plankroad,  from  which  they  turned  to  the  left,  flanking  the 
enemy’s  intrenchments,  and  capturing  many  guns  and  several 
thousand  prisoners.  Ord’s  Corps  followed  up  the  assault,  until 
everything  between  Petersburg  and  Hatcher’s  Run  was  captured, 
killed,  or  routed.  Then  the  Second  and  Third  Divisions  of  the 
Second  Corps  west  of  the  Run  stormed  and  carried  the  remaining 
defences  of  the  enemy  on  that  side,  while  the  First  Division  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  northward  to  Sutherland  Station,  on  the  South- 
side  Road,  where  they  overtook  them,  capturing,  by  a spirited 
charge,  two  guns  and  six  hundred  prisoners.  Here  Captain 
Foley,  Lieutenant  Meagher,  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  Lieutenant  Glee- 
son,  of  the  Sixty-third,  and  Lieutenant  George  Beatty,  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts,  were  slightly  wounded.  The  other 
casualties  were  only  few. 

Meantime  the  other  troops  proceeded  towards  Petersburg,  and 
n.n  attack  was  made  on  two  of  the  Southside  works  by  a portion  of 
Ord’s  command  under  Gibbon.  One  of  these — Fort  Gregg — was 
held  by  Harris’s  Mississippi  Brigade,  numbering  two  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  and  this  handful  of  heroes  defended  it  with  such  courage 
and  perseverance  that  Gibbon’s  forces  were  repeatedly  driven  back. 
At  length,  at  seven  a.  m.,  a renewed  charge  carried  the  work, 
when  its  defenders  were  found  reduced  to  thirty  men,  while  GibboiTs 
loss  was  about  five  hundred.  The  other  work  surrendered  im- 
mediately, and  the  Union  lines  were  drawn  close  around  the  city. 
Llere,  baffled  and  beaten,  Lee  made  a firm  stand,  from  which  the 
Union  forces  were  as  yet  unable  to  dislodge  him.  He  even  attacked 
the  Ninth  Corps  with  such  vigour  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
it  maintained  its  position,  and  the  garrison  at  City  Point  was  or- 
dered up  to  its  support.  In  this  charge  fell  General  A.  P.  Hill, 
who  then  died  like  a soldier,  after  four  years  of  distinguished  service 
around  the  rebel  capital ; and  his  was  the  last  blow  in  defence  of 
Petersburg  and  Richmond.  At  11  A.  M.,  on  that  same  Sunday 
morning,  a message  was  received  by  Mr  Davis,  while  assisting  at 
the  service  in  St.  Paul’s  Church,  announcing  that  Lee  was  about 
to  evacuate  Petersburg  and  that  Richmond  was  lost. 

Next  morning,  April  3d,  Petersburg  was  taken — empty — while 
Lee’s  army,  now  numbering  about  thirty  thousand  men,  mustered 
at  Chesterfield  Courthouse,  sixteen  miles  on  its  retreat  to  the  South- 
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west.  ‘‘  I have  got  my  army  safe  out  of  its  breastworks,”  said  he, 
and  in  order  to  follow  me  my  enemy  must  abandon  his  lines,  his 
railroads,  and  the  James  River.” 

After  the  action  near  Sutherland’s  Station,  on  the  Southside  Road, 
the  First  Division,  with  the  Brigade,  rejoined  the  Corps,  and  started 
again  in  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy,  following  up  the  cavalry  and 
the  Fifth  Corps,  under  Sheridan.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th, 
the  Brigade,  at  the  head  of  the  column,  reached  Jettersville,  on  the 
Danville  Railroad — where  the  Fifth  Corps  had  been  resting  some 
short  time  previously.  Just  as  the  head  of  the  column  arrived  at 
the  village,  an  officer,  of  rather  unpretending  exterior  and  address, 
with  expressive  features,  active  movements,  and  broad  figure,  rode 
up  and  inquired  of  Colonel  Nugent  what  troops  he  was  leading. 
He  answered — The  Irish  Brigade,  First  Division,  Second  Corps.” 
‘‘Ah,  indeed!”  with  a smile.  “And  you  are  General  Sheridan,  I pre- 
sume?” “ Yes  ” The  general  next  inquired  for  General  Humphrey, 
and  then  ordered  the  troops  to  file  off  into  a belt  of  woods 
adjacent,  to  form  line  of  battle  and  await  an  attack  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  at  this  time  around  Amelia  Courthouse.  As 
soon  as  the  men  learned  that  Sheridan  was  present,  there 
was  at  first  a murmur  of  admiration  and  an  intense  desire  to 
see  the  sturdyirish- American,  of  v/hose  exploits  they  had  heard 
and  read  so  much,  then  a spontaneous  cheer  broke  from  a thousand 
throats,  while  the  general  rode  off  hastily,  acknowledging  the  com- 
pliment. The  expected  attack,  however,  did  not  take  place,  and 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  after  a good  night’s  rest,  the 
Brigade  started  with  the  division,  by  by-roads,  towards  Amelia 
Courthouse.  They  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy’s  train,  which 
at  this  time  was  in  motion  on  the  road  to  Amelia  Springs.  Forth- 
with a battery  was  ordered  into  position,  which,  after  a little  de- 
lay, commenced  shelling  the  train.  Then  the  Brigade  and  the 
other  brigades  of  the  division  were  ordered  in  pursuit,  and  all  day 
long,  and  next  day — the  6th — kept  up  a constant  skirmish  with 
the  enemy’s  rear,  now  at  Amelia  Springs,  then  on  to  Deatousville, 
occasionally  losing  some  of  the  men — -killed  and  wounded — until 
the  enemy  was  driven  towards  Sailor’s  Creek,  when  Sheridan’s 
forces  gave  them  another  mauling,  capturing  the  remains  of  Ewell’s 
corps,  himself  and  four  other  general  officers.  “ This  result  was 
largely  due  to  the  energetic  movements  of  the  Second  Corps,  which, 
moving  to  the  right,  had  pressed  the  enemy  closely  in  a rear-guard 
fight  all  day  till  night,  when  it  had  attained  a position  near  the 
mouth  of  Sailor’s  Creek ; then  the  enemy  was  so  crowded  in,  that 
a whole  train  was  captured  and  many  hundreds  were  taken  priso- 
ners. The  trophies  of  the  Second  Corps  included,  in  addition, 
several  pieces  of  artillery  and  thirteen  flags.”  Of  these  the  Brigade 
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captured  the  largest  number,  and  some  of  the  officers  were  sub- 
sequently dispatched  with  the  trophies  to  Washington,  where  they 
received  a decoration  from  the  War  Department. 

The  loss  in  the  Brigade  during  the  skirmishing  on  the  5th  and 
6th  was  slight:  one  officer,  Lieutenant  Robert  Murphy,  of  the 
Sixty-ninth,  seriously,  and  some  of  the  men,  slightly  wounded. 
On  the  7th,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fleming  and  Captain  McFadden,. 
of  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts,  were  wounded,  but  not 
seriously. 

On  the  6th,  near  Sailor’s  Creek,  the  corps  lost  one  of  its  best 
and  most  beloved  officers,  in  the  person  of  General  Tom  Smyth^ 
who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  neck,  on  the  picket  line,  and 
died  subsequently,  even  in  the  arms  of  victory.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  picture  the  grief  this  unexpected  calamity  caused  to 
liis  immediate  command  and  to  the  Brigade,  by  whom  he  was  al- 
most idolized.  Everything  else  was  forgotten,  and  even  victory 
itself  could  not  repay  the  survivors  for  the  loss  of  such  a gallant 
commander,  and  a noble  specimen  of  a man  and  a soldier.  Peace 
to  his  great  soul,  ever-increasing  honour  to  his  name,  and  to  his 
widow  and  orphan  the  most  heartfelt  condolence  of  his  companions 
In  arms ! 

Next  day,  the  7th,  the  enemy  still  dying,  the  Second  Corps 
came  iq3  with  them  near  High  Biidge,  over  the  Appomattox,  on 
the  Danville  Road,  just  as  they  were  burning  the  bridge.  Ona 
span  had  been  already  destroyed,  and  they  were  preparing  to  burn 
the  waggon-road  bridge,  when  the  corps  appeared  and  prepared  for 
action.  The  enemy,  in  considerable  force,  were  drawn  up  on  tho 
heights  of  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  behind  intrenchments,. 
while  their  skirmishers  held  the  bridge,  ready  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage. These  were,  however,  quickly  driven  off  by  the  second 
division  ; and,  after  a short  resistance,  the  main  force  hastily  re- 
tired, leaving  eighteen  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  victors. 

The  corps  again  took  up  the  pursuit,  with  the  First  and  Third 
Divisions,  on  the  Old  Stone  Road,  to  Appomattox  Courthouse, 
while  the  Second  was  directed  on  Farmville,  three  miles  distant. 
LI ere  the  enemy  were  in  considerable  force,  burning  bridges,  and 
guarding  a waggon- train  moving  towards  Lynchburg  ; but,  on  the 
approach  of  the  Second  Division,  the  plan  was  abandoned.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  waggons  were  destroyed,  and  the  troops  then 
rejoined  the  main  body  of  Lee’s  army.  This  was  found  intrenched 
in  a strong  position,  which  Humphrey  endeavoured  to  flank  with 
the  First  and  Third  Divisions ; but  the  odds  against  him  were  too 
many,  so  the  attempt  failed,  with  the  loss  of  about  six  hundred 
of  the  First  Division,  three  regiments  having  been  very  badly  cut 
up  in  the  charge.  During  the  night,  however,  he  again  retreated. 
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Next  clay,  the  8th,  the  Second  and  Sixth  Corps  followed  up 
the  fugitives  closely,  while  Sheridan  was  hastening  towards 
Lynchburg  to  stop  every  outlet  of  escape,  and  thus  capture  the 
entire  army.  Meantime  negotiations  had  been  opened  between 
Grant  and  Lee,  which  were  not  as  yet  of  a satisfactory  or  decisive 
nature,  because  Lee  had  determinecl  to  escape  at  all  hazards,  and 
still  continued  his  flight  with  all  the  haste  it  was  possible  to  make. 
Soon,  however,  he  was  entirely  surrounded, — Sheridan’s  force  con- 
fronting him  towards  Lynchburg,  while  the  rest  of  the  army 
pressed  on  his  rear ; and  but  one  escape  remained,  and  this  was 
to  cut  his  Vvmy  through  Sheridan’s  lines.  The  attempt  was  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th  by  a body  of  troops  about  eight  thou- 
sand strong,  under  General  Gordon,  who  had  orders  from  Lee  to 
cut  his  way  through  at  all  hazards.  This  was  immediately  begun 
with  such  impetuosity  that  the  cavalry,  previously  dismounted  to 
resist  the  attack,  was  forced  back.  At  this  junction,  Sheridan 
arrived  from  Appomattox,  whither  he  had  been  to  hurry  up 
the  infantry.  He  directed  his  troopers  to  fall  back  gradually, 
at  the  same  time  resisting  steadily,  so  as  to  give  the  infantry 
time  to  come  up  and  form  its  lines.  When  this  was  effected, 
Sheridan  ordered  the  cavalry  to  mount,  and  charged  on  the 
enemy’s  left  flank.  Then  a party  with  a flag  of  truce  emerged 
from  the  Confederate  lines,  to  present  a letter  from  Lee,  with  a 
view  to  surrender  on  the  terms  already  proposed.  Hostilities 
ceased.  Generals  Grant  and  Lee  met  at  McLean’s  house,  in  Appo- 
mattox Courthouse,  and  a formal  surrender  took  place  on  the 
following  terms : Rolls  of  all  the  officers  and  men  to  be  made  out 
in  duplicates,  one  copy  for  each  party ; the  officers  to  give  their 
individual  paroles  not  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States 
until  properly  exchanged,  and  all  company  and  regimental  com- 
manders to  sign  a like  parole  for  the  men  of  their  commands ; 
the  arms,  artillery,  and  public  property  to  be  packed  and  stacked, 
and  turned  over  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  to  receive  them. 
This  was  not  to  include  the  side-arms  of  the  officers,  nor  their 
private  horses  or  baggage ; this  done,  each  officer  and  man  was  to 
return  home,  to  remain  undisturbed  so  long  as  they  observed  their 
paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  were  to  reside.  Victors 
and  vanquished  then  mingled  freely  together ; rations  of  all  kinds 
were  issued  to  the  half -famished  Confederates,  and  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  of  this  eventful  day  was  spent  in  deeds  of  kindness 
and  mutual  rejoicing  that  the  end  had  at  last  been  reached,  and 
peace  was  to  reign  once  more. 

After  the  surrender  of  Lee  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  pre- 
pared to  return,  but  as  yet  Johnston’s  army  had  not  surrendered 
to  Sherman ; and  while  this  was  an  uncertainty,  the  Sixth  Corps 
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was  detaclied  to  Danville,  so  that,  in  case  of  hostilities  being 
resumed  in  North  Carolina,  a force  might  be  on  hand  to  aid 
Sherman.  The  remainder  of  the  army  rested  for  some  days,  near 
Burkes ville,  and  then  started  to  return  by  way  of  Richmond. 
Meantime,  Johnston’s  surrender  was  announced,  and  the  Sixth 
Corps  rejoined  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

At  Burkesville  the  army  was  stunned  and  horrified  at  the  news 
of  the  atrocious  murder  of  President  Lincoln. 

After  a tiresome  march  overland,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
reached  Alexandria  shortly  afterwards,  having  paraded  through 
Richmond,  where  it  was  received  with  a certain  amount  of  enthu- 
siasm. 

Encamped  quietly  within  a few  miles  of  Alexandria,  the  Brigade 
and  Legion  had  now  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  pleasure,  remin- 
iscences of  the  past,  and  sad  memories  of  departed  comrades. 
Promotions,  in  regular  order  and  by  brevet,  rewarded  merit  in  every 
grade.  First  in  the  line  of  promotions  came  Colonel  Nugent,  who, 
though  entitled  to  a full  commission,  received  the  brevet  rank  of 
brigadier-general.  In  the  Eighty-eighth,  Lieut.-Colonel  Burke  had 
already  had  his  full  commission  as  colonel,  from  the  State ; but, 
in  addition,  he  received  a brevet  appointment  in  the  U.  S.  V olunteers. 
Major  J.  W.  Byron,  of  the  same  regiment,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel;  Captain  Brady,  of  the  Sixty-thirdj 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel ; and  Captain  Terwilliger,  major. 
Captain  Black,  of  the  Twenty-eighth,  was  brevetted  to  a majority, 
and  Captain  McQuade,  of  the  Sixty-third,  both  in  the  brigade-staft, 
received  a similar  appointment. 

In  the  Legion,  also,  several  brevet  appointments  were  made ; 
among  them,  that  of  Colonel  Mclvor,  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  a grand  review  of  the  several  armies  took 
place  at  Washington,  in  presence  of  President  Johnson  and  Cabi- 
net, the  representatives  of  foreign  powers,  and  an  immense 
concourse  of  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  Brigade  returned  to  New  York  early  in  July,  assisted 
at  the  celebration  of  the  Fourth,  and  was  afterwards  mustered 
out  of  service. 


I have  thus  briefly  sketched  the  services  of  the  Irish  Brigade 
and  the  Irish  Legion,  during  the  vigorous  campaigns  under  Grant, 
in  1864-5.  I have  laboured  to  be  as  correct  and  impartial  as  pos- 
sible ; and  if  I have,  in  any  way,  failed  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
im.portant  task,  it  has  been  through  no  feeling  of  partiality,  but 
from  want  of  space,  and  more  extensive  materials. 

w.  o’m. 
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Battles  in  which  the  Brigade  participated. — Sketch  of  Brevet  Major-General 
T.  F.  Meagher.  — Sketch  of  Brigadier-General  Corcoran.  — Sketch  of 
Brigadier-General  Smyth. — Battery  of  the  Irish  Brigade. — Sketch  of  the 
prominent  officers  of  the  old  Sixty-ninth  N.  Y.  S.  M. — Sketch  of  the 
officers  of  the  Papal  Brigade  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Ameri- 
can service.— Sketch  of  the  officers  of  the  Sixty-ninth  N.  Y.  V. — Sketch 
of  the  officers  of  the  Eighty-eighth  N.  Y.  V. — Sketch  of  the  officers  of  the 
Sixty-third  N.  Y.  V. — Sketch  of  the  services  and  prominent  officers  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts. — Sketch  of  the  services  and  prominent 
officers  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania. 

The  Irish  Brigade*  participated  in  the  following  general  engagements, 
besides  in  several  minor  actions  and  skirmishes  : 

1862 — Siege  of  Yorktowm,  ending  May  6th ; June  1st,  battle  of  Fair 
Oaks;  June  27th,  battle  of  Gaines’  Mill;  June  27th,  battle  of  Savage 
Station  ; June  27th,  battle  of  Allen’s  Farm  and  Peach  Orchard  ; June  30th, 
Battle  of  White  Oak  Swamp  ; July  1st,  battle  of  Malvern  Hill ; September 
17th,  battle  of  Antietam  ; December  18th,  battle  of  Fredericksburg.  1863 
— May  3d,  battle  of  Chancellorsville ; July  3d,  battle  of  Gettysburg,  fol- 
lowed by  Auburn  and  Bristow  Station.  1861 — May  5th,  battle  of  the 

Wilderness ; May  8th,  battle  of  Tod’s  Tavern ; May  10th,  battle  of  Po 
Kiver ; May  12th,  battle  of  Spottsylvania ; May  18th,  battle  of  Spottsyl- 
vania  (No.  2)  ; May  25th,  battle  of  the  North  Anna  Kiver ; May  30th, 
battle  of  Tolapotomy  Creek  ; June  3d,  battle  of  Coal  Harbour;  June  16th, 
battle  of  Petersburg,  followed  by  Yellow  Tavern,  Strawberry  Plains,  and 
Petersburg  (No.  2.)  1865 — April  25th,  battle  of  Skinner’s  Farm. 


BREVET  MAJOR-GENERAL  THOMAS  FRANCIS  MEAGHER. 

InELAND  has  given  birth  to  many  a gifted  child  of  genius,  whose  great 
intellects  were  destined  to  enrich  the  literature  of  other  lands. 

The  commercial  ability,  the  military  genius,  the  comprehensive  states- 
manship of  the  exiled  children  of  the  Gael  have  added  to  the  renown  and 
lustre  of  almost  every  country  on  the  globe,  whilst  their  ‘‘  own  loved  island 
of  sorrow  ” weeps  as  Niobe  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

We  are  not  going  to  investigate  this  strange  anomaly  now,  but  simply  to 
give  a short  sketch  of  one  who  has  run  the  outlaw’s  brief  career,  to  wipe 
away  her  tears  ; and  has  since  occupied  a prominent  position  both  in  the 
civil  and  military  history  of  his  adopted  country. 

Thomas  F.  Meagher  was  born  in  the  city  of  Waterford,  in  1823.  His 
father  represented  that  borough  in  Parliament,  and  being  in  every  sense  a re- 
spectable and  loyal  burgher,  wished  to  bring  up  his  son  in  the  same  law-abiding 
faith.  The  better  to  do  so,  he  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  the  venerable 
Jesuits  of  Clongowes  and  Stonyhurst.  While  the  reverend  fathers  were 
trying  to  store  his  mind  with  religious  maxims  that  might  fit  him  for  a 

* The  badge  of  the  Irish  Brigade  was  that  of  the  First  Division,  Second  Corps,  the  red 
trefoil  or  shamrock. 
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cloister ; philosophy  from  the  school  of  Plato,  and  strict  submission  to  the 
laws  of  the  ruling  powers,  because  St.  Paul  says,  “ He  that  resisteth  the 
power  resisteth  the  ordinance  of  God  while  receiving  these  lessons,  nature 
and  his  own  impassioned  poetic  mind  were  teaching  him  another — a more 
brilliant,  a more  generous,  though  a more  dangerous  one. 

O’Connell  had  roused  and  swayed  the  heart  of  Ireland.  Even  the  sedate 
Mr.  Meagher,  M.P.,  joined  his  school  of  repealers,  and  was  rather  flattered  at 
the  brilliant  efforts  of  his  son,  who  accompanied  him  to  some  of  their  ban- 
quets. O’Connell  saw  what  a power  so  imaginative  a mind,  so  well  stored 
with  historical  lore,  and  so  highly  gifted  with  declamatory  powers,  would  be 
to  him  ; so,  througli  his  influence  with  the  father,  the  young  man  came  pro- 
minently before  the  public,  and  became  the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating 
repeal  orator  of  the  day. 

He  soon  formed  an  acquaintance  with  O’Brien,  Mitchel,  Davis,  Duffy, 
and  others  of  the  leading  repealers.  For  some  time  a coldness  was  springing 
up  between  the  adherents  of  the  no-blood  policy  of  O’Connell  and  the  more 
ardent  repealers,  which  soon  split  up  into  what  was  called  the  “ Young  Ire- 
land Party.”  It  is  thought  that  the  good  sense  of  O’Connell  would  have 
made  certain  concessions,  which  would  tend  to  consolidate  the  two  factions, 
had  not  the  sectional,  mischievous  spirit  of  his  son  John  interfered. 

The  three  glorious  days  of  revolution  in  Paris  fired  the  enthusiastic  hearts 
of  the  Irish  revolutionists.  The  French  had  been  successful.  Louis  Phillippe 
was  hurled  from  the  throne,  and  a democracy  was  springing  up  on  the  ruins 
of  an  empire.  Vox populi,  vox  Dei,  should  be  the  motto  of  all  nations  ; why 
not  of  Ireland,  too? 

Meagher  was  one  of  the  deputation  that  went  to  Paris  to  congratulate  the 
republic  on  its  new-born  liberty. 

He  came  home  and  sowed  the  revolutionary  seed  broadcast.  The  gifted 
Davis  was  dead,  Mitchell  was  in  prison,  and  soon  sentenced  to  penal  ser- 
vitude. 

Death,  exile,  or  prison,  threatened  the  revolutionary  leaders  of  ’48,  and 
soon  followed  the  upheaving  of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  oppressed 
against  the  oppressors,  to  be  followed  by  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  expatriation 
and  death  of  the  noblest  of  the  country. 

It  was  so  in  ’98,  yet  the  men  of  ’98  would  have  been  successful  had  they 
military  leaders,  and  did  they  but  know  how  to  use  the  victories  they  had 
gained.  The  rum-shops  ol  ISlew  Ross  did  more  to  suppress  the  rebellion  than 
the  army  of  England. 

In  ’48  we  again  wanted  military  leaders.  The  men  of  ’48  were  as  bright 
a galaxy  of  genius,  eloquence,  and  poetry  as  Ireland,  or  any  other  country, 
ever  produced.  What  could  be  nobler  than  the  high-toned,  defiant  conduct 
of  Smith  O’Brien?  He  bearded  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  told  that  august  body, 
called  the  British  Lords  and  Commons  assembled,  that  poor  oppressed  Ireland 
should  have  her  own,  even  with  the  sword.  It  was  a bold  declaration,  coming 
from  such  a man  and  in  such  a place. 

What  could  tend  more  to  fire  up  a people  who  yearned  for  freedom  than 
the  bitter,  caustic  writings  of  Mitchell;  the  fiery,  impassioned  words  of 
Meagher  ; the  burning,  defiant  poems  of  Davis,  Duffy,  Speranza,  Eva  Barry, 
and  a host  of  other  poets,  whose  burning  stanzas  corroded  the  tyrant’s  chain, 
and  fired  the  patriot’s  heart  to  dare  the  barricades? 

The  people  were  inflamed  ; the  country  swarmed  with  clubs ; the  govern- 
ment put  that  powerful  engine,  trial  by  jury — save  the  mark ! — into  operation; 
and  then,  in  order  to  precipitate  the  movement,  they  suspended  the  haheas 
corpus  act,  compelling  Smith  O’Brien  and  his  associates  to  appeal  to  the  country 
before  they  had  matured  their  plans,  or,  in  fact,  formed  any  plans  at  all. 

These  men,  who  shone  so  brilliantly  with  the  patriot’s  tongue  and  poet’s 
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pen,  were  but  mere  children  at  the  game  of  war.  The  peasantry  rushed  around 
Smith  O’Brien  in  Tipperary,  armed  with  every  rude  weapon  they  could  grasp. 
He  told  them  that  he  did  not  want  to  fight  for  the  present,  he  only  wanted 
to  protect  himself  from  arrest.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July  ; a famine 
was  raging  through  the  country;  the  disheartened  people  returned  to  their 
homes  to  die  of  starvation,  instead  of  failing  on  the  battle-field  as  they  desired, 
and  the  fiasco  exploded  at  Farrinrory,  in  July,  1848. 

The  arrests  and  trials  of  O’Brien,  Meagher,  McManus,  O’Donoghue,  and 
several  others,  followed. 

The  conspirators,  as  they  were  called,  were  all  sentenced  to  be  executed  afc 
Olonmel  Jail,  which  sentence  was  subsequently  commuted  to  penal  servitude 
for  life. 

Meagher’s  address,  when  ashed  what  he  had  to  say  that  sentence  of  death 
should  not  be  passed  upon  him,  whether  considered  in  its  literal}^  bearings, 
■or  as  a calm  manly  exposition  of  his  policy  and  the  cause  that  influenced  him 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  government  of  England,  scarcely  ranks  second 
to  Robert  Emmet's  death  speech.  There  was  nothing  of  the  braggadocio, 
nothing  of  the  straining  after  fame  in  his  bold,  manly  speech,  under  the 
shadow  of  the  gallows.  He  was  sent  to  Australia,  to  undergo  his  penal 
servitude.  Away  in  the  wild  bush  he  found  some  agreeable  acquaintances. 
He  spent  his  time  fishing  and  fowling,  and  visiting  the  respectable  settlers 
within  his  prescribed  litnits.  O’Brien  and  he  often  spent  evenings  together. 
Meagher,  in  some  of  his  letters,  gives  quite  graphic  and  entertaining  sketches 
of  his  penal  servitude,  which,  in  justice,  we  must  say,  was  servitude  only  so 
far  as  it  limited  him  to  a certain  locality,  and  to  certain,  prescribed  forms  that 
merely  curtailed  his  general  liberty.  We  would  like  to  dwell  upon  these 
wanderings  by  lake  and  wood,  only  that  it  would  render  our  sketch  too  long 
for  our  limits.  In  the  course  of  his  rambles  and  visits  he  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  an  estimable  young  lady,  daughter  to  a wealthy  settler.  Her  com- 
panionship, for  she  was  well-educated  and  accomplished,  relieved  the  monotony 
of  his  sequestered  life.  This  romantic  friendship  grew  into  love,  and  she 
became  his  wife.  After  the  birth  of  their  child,  Meagher,  having  formed  his 
resolution  of  making  his  escape  to  America,  had  to  leave  her  behind  him.  She 
sailed  for  Ireland,  and,  accojupanied  by  his  father,  she  visited  him  in  America  ; 
but  her  health  being  delicate,  she  had  to  return. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about  his  escape  from  Australia,  his 
-enemies  charging  him  with  violating  his  parole,  while  his  friends  state  the 
■contrary.  Meagher’s  own  statement,  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  John 
Mitchel  and  Smitli  O’Brien,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  strict  observance  of 
honour,  shou’d  satisfy  all  parties  that  Meagher’s  conduct  was  strictly 
honourable  all  through. 

He  eftected  his  escape  to  America  in  1852,  and  on  his  arrival  he  was  en- 
thusiastically received  and  feted. 

He  soon  afterwards  delivered  a series  of  lectures  throughout  the  North, 
making  a tour  also  of  the  Southern  States.  His  orations  were  brilliant  and 
effective,  but  rather  partaking  of  the  florid  ; however,  time  has  considerably 
curbed  this  declamatory  st}de. 

He  was  warmly  received  in  the  Southern  States,  and  feted  everywhere  he 
went.  The  appreciation  of  this  kindness  made  him  feel  reluctant  in  sub- 
sequently taking  up  arms  against  such  -warm  personal  friends  ; but  he  felt 
that  all  friendship  should  be  merged  in  the  salvation  of  the  Union.  He 
travelled  through  Costa  Rica,  in  the  service  of  the  government,  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  some  very  advantageous  relations  between  these  republics  and 
the  Uiiiied  States.  His  descriptions  of  this  tour,  published  in  Harper’s,  wera 
'Very  flue  and  brilliant. 

After  his  arrival  in  New  York  from  Australia,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
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practice  of  the  law,  but  found  it  rather  dry  and  methodical  for  one  of  his 
ardent  temperament. 

In  April,  1856,  he  started  the  “Irish  News,”  which  reached  a large  cir- 
culation, and  was  a very  able  journal,  displaying  great  ability  and  honesty. 

His  career  in  America,  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was  that  of  a 
successful  literary  man.  As  a writer,  a lecturer,  and  a journalist,  he  was 
eminently  successful ; and  had  he  the  same  amount  of  indomitable  perseverance 
as  he  had  of  talent,  he  might  have  won  an  enviable  reputation  either  in  the 
field  of  literature  or  politics. 

His  first  wife  having  died  at  his  father’s  in  Waterford,  he,  after  two- 
years’  widowhood,  married  a Miss  Townsend,  daughter  to  a wealthy  merchant 
of  the  Empire  City.  She  has  made  him  an  excellent,  loving  wife.  Possess- 
ing all  the  refinement  and  elegance  of  a highly  cultivated  lady,  she  partook 
of  his  camp-fare,  and  now  is  sharing  his  fortunes  amidst  the  rough  scenes  of 
pioneer  life  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  was^ 
captain  of  a guard,  called  after  him  Meagher’s  Guards,  which  served  wiili 
him  at  Bull  Run. 

The  history  of  his  services  during  the  war  being  given  in  full  in  the  body 
of  the  work,  it  is  needless  to  recapitulate  them.  In  1864  he  was  reinstated 
in  his  command,  and  ordered  to  report  to  General  Sherman  in  the  South. 

He  did  so,  and  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a division  formed  of  tho 
invalids  and  returning  veterans  of  Sherman’s  army.  These  were  stationed 
at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  when  Hood  was  moving  on  Nashville,  and  Sher- 
man had  gone  down  to  the  sea.  General  Steedman,  who  commanded  at 
Chattanooga,  had  to  fall  back  towards  Nashville,  covering  the  line  of  railroad, 
leaving  General  Meagher  in  command  at  Chattanooga. 

The  railroad  was  cut,  the  battle  of  Nashville  fought,  Chattanooga  was  for 
several  days  cut  off  and  threatened : but  the  admirable  disposition  made  of 
the  garrison,  and  the  fortification  of  the  outer  line  of  works,  deterred  the 
enemy’s  attack. 

Major-General  Steedman  highly  complimented  General  Meagher  in  special 
orders  and  private  letters  for  his  able  management  of  affairs. 

The  troops  under  General  Meagher  were  ordered  in  1865  to  join  Sherman’s 
army  in  North  Carolina,  and  were  assigned  to  their  different  commands. 
This  threw  General  Meagher  out  of  command  again,  and  the  war  soon  coming 
to  an  end,  he  resigned.  He  was,  however,  brevetted  major-general  ; and,  by 
order  of  the  President,  went  to  Jvloiitana,  where  he  filled  the  position  of 
acting  governor  of  that  territory. 

BRIGADIER  GENERAL  MICHAEL  CORCORAN. 

In  times  of  popular  excitement  and  revolutions  men  of  power  and  energy 
are  sure  to  rise  to  the  surface.  The  people  bow  before  the  decisions  of 
superior  minds,  and  the  latter  soon  mould  them  to  their  wills.  Michael 
Corcoran  was  a man  who  forced  his  way  upwards  from  the  people.  He  was 
descended  from  an  old  stock,  his  family  claiming  direct  relationship  to  the 
renowned  Earl  of  Lucan — the  bravest  soldier  of  his  day,  through  his  great 
grandmother,  who  was  fourth  daughter  of  William  Fitzgerald,  of  Ciooamore, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  great  grand  daughter  of  Sarsfield. 

In  1746  she  married  Patrick  McDonagh  Thomas  Corcoran,  The  father 
of  the  general  was  a half-pay  officer,  who  had  served  in  the  West  Indies  for 
several  years.  On  his  retirement  he  married  Mary  McDonagh. 

Michael  Corcoran  was  born  on  the  21st  September,  1827,  in  Carrowkeel, 
county  Sligo.  After  receiving  as  good  an  education  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  he  joined  the  Irish  constabulary  force,  when  only  nineteen,  and 
remained  in  them  three  years,  during  which  time  he  was  stationed  at  Crcis- 
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lough,  county  Donegal.  In  August,  1849,  he  resigned,  and  emigrated  to 
America,  where  he  at  first  had  to  undergo  many  of  the  hardships  and  vicis- 
situdes which  emigrants  have  too  often  to  encounter  in  their  early  carer  in 
America.  These  young  Corcoran  soon  overcame,  owing  to  his  directnes  of 
purpose  and  steadiness  of  action.  After  some  time  he  entered  the  emploj^- 
ment  of  Mr.  John  Heeney,  of  ‘‘  Hibernian  Hall,”  New  York,  whom  he  soon 
afterwards  succeeded  as  proprietor.  He  subsequently  held  a position  as 
clerk  in  the  post-office. 

General  Corcoran’s  history  commences  with  his  military  career,  and  may 
he  dated  from  the  time  he  joined  the  Sixty-ninth  as  private.  His  military 
passion  and  his  previous  knowledge  of  military  tactics  were  of  great  advan- 
tage to  him,  and  he  soon  rose  to  be  orderly  sergeant,  next  first  lieutenant, 
and  next  captain,  displaying  all  through  the  greatest  ability  and  fitness  for 
the  different  positions.  During  what  was  called  the  Quarantine  War,  on 
Staten  Island,  Captain  Corcoran’s  services  elicited  the  following  tribute  of 
merit  from  the  Inspector-General : 

“ What  I might  say  of  Captain  Corcoran,  as  to  his  military  knowledge, 
would  not  add  to  his  already  known  reputation  as  the  best,  if  not  the 
very  best,  officer  of  his  rank  in  the  First  Division.” 

He  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacant  colonelcy  of  his  regiment,  the  Sixty- 
ninth,  August  25th,  1859. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  New  York,  when 
flunkeys  were  in  a craze  to  pay  him  honour.  Colonel  Corcoran  refused  to- 
parade  his  regiment  on  the  occasion. 

He  simply  said  that,  as  an  Irishman,  he  could  not  consistently  parade 
Irish-born  citizens  in  honour  of  the  son  of  a sovereign,  under  whose  rule 
Ireland  was  left  a desert  and  her  best  sons  exiled  or  banished. 

The  subsequent  action  of  England  during  the  rebellion  fully  justified 
Colonel  Corcoran  in  refusing  to  parade  his  men  on  such  a sham  display  of 
mock  royalty.  Colonel  Corcoran  was  court-martialled  for  disobedience  of 
orders,  but  the  inception  of  the  war  dissolved  the  court-martial — for  one  of 
the  first  regiments  to  volunteer  for  the  seat  of  war  was  the  gallant  Sixty- 
ninth.  Even  while  the  court-martial  was  pending.  Colonel  Corcoran  showed 
his  disinterestedness  and  purity.  While  under  arrest,  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  regiment  thought  that  they  should  not  turn  out ; but  the  Colonel  imme- 
diately published  a letter,  telling  them  not  to  take  his  position  into  account, 
but  to  stand  by  the  flag  of  the  Union  and  the  sacred  principles  involved  in 
its  sustainment. 

We  need  not  here  recapitulate  the  services  of  the  gallant  Sixty-ninth  at 
Dull  Eun.  General  Corcoran,  in  reply  to  a presentation  speech  at  tha 
Astor  House,  speaking  of  Bull  Eun,  said : 

“I  did  not  surrender  until  I found  myself,  after  having  successfully  taken  my 
regiment  off  the  field,  left  with  only  seven  men  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy.”" 

Elsewhere  he  said : 

“ The  Sixty-ninth  did  not  fear  the  rebel  cavalry,  and  on  their  approach 
formed  a hollow  square,  inside  of  which  Generals  Sherman  and  McDowell 
sought  shelter  and  received  it.  The  attack  of  cavalry  was  repulsed.  Imrae- 
diatelj'  afterwards  a general  stampede  had  taken  place ; ambulances  and 
waggons  came  on  like  an  avalanche,  and  in  order  to  get  his  regiment  out  of 
"the  way  he  ordered  them  to  the  right.  He  was  satisfied  the  men  did  not 
hear  this  order,  as  only  Lieutenant  Connelly  and  Captain  Mclvor,  and  some 
seven  or  eight  others  followed  him,  the  regiment  being  broken  and  carried, 
along  with  the  current.  With  these  few  men  he  held  some  of  the  rebe^i 
cavalry  at  bay,  until  remonstrated  with  by  Captain  Mclvor  and  others,  who 
said  : ‘ For  God’s  sake,  colonel,  surrender,  and  save  the  lives  of  these  few 
brave  men — there  is  no  use  in  sacrifieing  them.’  ” 
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Colonel  Corcoran  and  his  brave  companions  were  hurried  off  to  Rich- 
mond prison.  After  being  detained  here  for  several  months,  and  treated 
with  unusual  severity,  he  was  transferred  to  Columbia,  thence  to  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina. 

When  in  Richmond,  several  officers  were  writing  letters  begging  the 
interposition  of  the  Government  in  their  behalf.  And  also,  when  he  and 
several  other  officers  were  selected  for  execution,  in  retaliation  for  some 
privateersmen  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  authorities,  Colonel  Corcoran 
wrote  a dignified,  patriotic  letter,  saying,  ‘‘that  he  wished  the  Government 
to  act  on  its  own  conviction  of  just  policy,  and  that  if  it  were  best  for  the 
cause  that  the  privateersmen  should  be  hung  as  pirates,  he  would  cheerfully 
surrender  his  life,  if  the  South  chose  to  take  it  in  retaliation.” 

His  treatment  was  so  unfair,  that  Schuyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  made 
the  following  motion  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  Washington: 

“ Whereas,  Michael  Corcoran,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle-field 
of  Manassas,  has,  after  suffering  other  indignities,  been  confined,  by  the 
Tebel  authorities,  in  the  cell  of  a convicted  felon,  therefore  : 

“ Resolved,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested  to 
similarly  confine  James  M.  Mason,  late  of  Virginia,  now  in  custody  at  Fort 
Warren,  until  Colonel  Corcoran  shall  be  treated  as  the  United  States  have 
treated  all  prisoners  taken  by  them  on  the  battle-field.” 

Colonel  Corcoran  was  detained  thirteen  months  in  Southern  prisons  be- 
fore exchanged.  He  was  finally  released  about  the  middle  of  August,  1862. 

On  his  way  home,  his  reception  in  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Phila- 
delphia, was  one  perfect  ovation,  perhaps  never  surpassed  since  the  days  of 
the  immortal  Washington. 

In  New  York,  the  reception  accorded  him  surpassed  any  similar  display 
of  modern  times.  All  classes,  without  distinction,  united,  with  a heartiness, 
truly  inspiring,  to  do  honour  to  a man  whose  truly  American  patriotism  had 
subjected  him  to  such  dangers  and  privations,  and  whose  well-known  love  of 
Ireland  had  been  the  most  prominent  trait  in  his  character.  Corcoran’s 
character  was  fully  vindicated  by  subsequent  events. 

The  bitter  Iiostility  of  England  towards  the  Republic,  manifested  in  the 
actions  of  her  politicians  and  the  material  aid  given  to  the  Confederacy, 
justified  his  refusal  in  turning  out  to  honour  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
showed  the  correctness  of  the  Irish-American  sentiment  towards  England. 

At  Jersey  City  the  members  of  the  Common  Council,  heads  of  depart- 
ments, members  of  the  press,  and  other  distinguished  citizens,  waited  on  him 
with  congratulatory  addresses.  Common  Councils,  corporate  bodies,  and 
private  individuals,  vied  with  one  another  in  paying  him  respect. 

Presentation  swords  and  medals  were  given  him.  Civil  appointments 
were  offered  him.  All  this  pomp  and  parade  did  not  turn  his  head.  He 
steadily  and  persistently  devoted  himself  to  the  grand  object  he  had  in  view 
I — namely,  to  raise  a brigade  to  sustain  the  flag  of  his  adopted  country,  and, 

I per/iaps,  to  raise  a flag  on  the  soil  of  his  native  land. 

He  was  frank,  heroic,  and  purely  unselfish.  The  following  noble  ex- 
pression, which  occurs  in  one  of  his  speeches  at  the  time,  fully  shows  the 
honesty  of  the  man  and  the  purity  of  his  patriotism : 

“ Democrat  as  I am,  I will  grasp  the  hand  of  an  Abolitionist,  or  a Know- 
Nothing,  who  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  in  this  war.” 

With  the  full  commission  of  a brigadier-general,  and  power  to  raise  a 
Legion,  he  set  to  work  and  embodied  the  Irish  Legion,  which  was  more 
generally  called  the  “ Corcoran  Legion.” 

In  a very  short  time  he  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  finest  com- 
mands that  ever  took  the  field.  After  a probationary  stay  at  Camp  Scott, 
.Staten  Island,  they  proceeded  to  Virginia,  and  were  stationed  at  Suffolk. 
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Towards  the  close  of  January,  1863,  the  rebel  General,  Roger  A.  Pryor, 
crossed  the  Blackwater,  with  three  regiments  of  infantry,  fourteen  pieces  of 
^irtillery,  and  about  one  hundred  cavalry. 

General  Corcoran  had  received  orders  from  General  Peck  to  advance 
from  Suffolk  on  a reconnoissance,  to  observe  Pryor’s  movements.  A very 
sharp  engagement  followed,  at  a place  called  the  Deserted  House,  in  which 
the  Legion  was  eminently  successful.  This  was  the  first  fight  in  which  the 
Legion  participated,  and  the  skill  of  the  general,  as  well  as  the  bravery  of 
the  men,  were  highly  extolled  by  General  Peck  in  his  general  orders. 

The  Legion  spent  the  summer  of  1863  guarding  the  forts  and  lines  of 
communications,  also,  in  picketing  the  front  around  Fairfax  and  other 
points.  This  service  required  continual  vigilance,  and  was  a first-rate  school 
to  train  the  men  for  more  active  campaigning;  besides,  they  had  several 
brushes  with  Moseby  and  his  men,  also  with  the  rebel  posts  and  pickets. 

While  stationed  near  Fairfax,  General  Corcoran  resolved  to  celebrate  the 
Christmas  holidays  of  1863  in  splendid  style,  and  had  invited  several  guests 
for  the  occasion — among  them  General  Meagher,  who  was  spending  a few 
days  with  him  in  camp.  Immediately  before  Christmas  he  had  ridden  from 
his  headquarters  to  the  station  with  General  Meagher,  and  on  his  return  back 
had  ridden  the  general’s  horse,  a very  spirited  animal.  He  was  somewhat  in 
advance  of  his  staff,  and  going  rather  hard  at  the  time  ; suddenly  he  was 
seen  to  fall  from  the  horse,  and  on  his  officers  coming  up  they  found  him 
senseless,  merely  breathing.  Whether  he  fell  off  in  a fit  or  was  killed  by  the 
fall  is  not  known.  He  died  in  the  course  of  the  following  night. 

Thus  died,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  as  brave  a soldier  and  as  sterling  an 
Irishman  as  ever  lived.  He  was  a loss  to  America,  for  his  name  and  repu- 
tation were  talismanic  to  collect  his  countrymen  to  his  standard.  He  was  a ’ 
loss  to  Ireland,  for  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  live  to  strike  for  her 
independence  ; and  from  his  experience  as  a soldier,  his  wisdom  as  a general, 
and  his  prudence  and  foresight  as  a man,  who  knows  what  he  would  have 
accomplished  had  he  lived  ? 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL  THOMAS  SMYTH. 

The  lives  of  some  men  are  crowded  with  incidents  from  their  boyhood.  This 
is  owing  to  the  cause  that  they  mingle  much  in  the  busy  scenes  and  strifes 
of  life. 

Other  men  live  on  in  the  quiet  routine,  until  stirring  events  call  them  into 
action.  Few  thought  that  the  courteous,  skilled  mechanic  possessed  all  the 
attributes  of  the  hero ; and  only  for  the  civil  war,  Thomas  Smyth  would 
have  lived  unseen,  unknown  to  all,  save  his  neighbours  and  those  whom  business 
xelations  brought  him  in  contact  with. 

Thomas  Smyth  was  born  December  25,  1832,  in  Fermoy,  county  Cork, 
and  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1854,  then  a young  man  of  twenty-two  years. 
He  was  always  remarkable  for  his  intelligence  and  application  to  study  and 
business. 

On  his  arrival  in  America  he  went  to  work  for  his  uncle,  who  was  engaged 
in  the  carriage  business  at  Philadelphia.  After  four  years  at  the  trade  in  Phil- 
adelphia, he  removed  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  followed  the  same  business 
as  his  uncle.  He  was  then  a young  man  of  much  promise.  He  had  read  much, 
and  had  well  stored  his  mind  with  history,  philosophy,  and  poetry.  In  literary’ 
circles  and  debating  societies  he  took  a prominent  part.  At  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  his  military  ardour  w’as  stirred.  He  was  fired  with  a desire  of 
doing  something  for  his  adopted  country,  and  he  felt  that  he  had  the  right  stuff 
within  him  to  make  his  mark,  if  he  only  got  the  chance.  He  at  once  raised 
a company  of  ardent  young  patriots  like  himself,  and  joined  the  Twenty  -fourth 
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Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  as  captain  of  company  H.  At  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  service  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Wilmington  for  a short  time. 

The  first  Delaware  regiment  of  volunteers  was  being  organized,  and  Cap- 
tain Smyth  was  offered  the  majority. 

The  regiment  was  attached  to  the  Third  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Second 
Army  Corps. 

It  is  needless  to  follow  its  history,  for  it  is  that  of  the  gallant  Second 
Corps,  which  was  second  to  none  in  the  army.  Smyth’s  executive  ability 
and  coolness  as  an  officer,  and  his  romantic  bravery  in  action,  made  him  not 
only  a favourite  with  his  men,  who  almost  idolized  him,  but  also  with  his 
superior  officers,  who  respected  and  admired  him. 

He  rose  rapidly  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment,  and  also  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  his  brigade.  His  daring  exploits  and  narrow  escapes  in  battle  were 
remarkable,  and  he  at  length  began  to  fancy  that  he  had  a charmed  life. 

In  March,  1864,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Irish  Brigade, 
■“•dth  which  he  was  a great  favourite.  He  had  a fine,  portly,  soldierly  appear- 
ance, a pleasing,  insinuating  address,  and  always  tried  to  correct  evils  in 
camp  more  by  contrast  and  moral  effect  than  by  punishment.  On  this 
account  his  camps  were  always  remarkable  for  their  cleanliness,  his  men 
for  their  order,  sobriety,  and  efficiency.  AVhile  commanding  the  Irish 
Brigade  he  had  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  troops  that  they  actually  wept 
when  he  left,  and  the  officers  presented  him  with  an  address. 

About  the  end  of  May,  Colonel  Burnes,  having  been  on  recruiting  duty 
for  some  time,  returned  to  his  command.  He  outranked  Colonel  Smyth,  so 
the  latter  went  back  to  his  former  command. 

In  September,  he  was  appointed  Brigadier-General.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  various  engagements,  and  was  killed  near  Earmville,  just  two 
days  before  Lee’s  surrender.  He  was  riding  outside  the  picket-lines  when 
shot  througli  the  face  by  a sharpshooter.  At  the  time,  he  stood  one  of  the 
first  on  the  list  for  a major-generalship. 

In  appearance,  General  Smyth  had  few  superiors ; tall,  of  a muscular 
frame,  with  a native  dignity  and  commanding  grace  about  him,  you  could 
scarcely  see  a finer-looking  man  or  a truer  specimen  of  a soldier.  His  mili- 
tary history  is  a history  of  the  campaigns  in  Virginia,  for  there  were  but  few 
battles  of  importance  in  which  he  did  not  serve.  With  the  coolness  and 
judgment  of  the  scientific  officer,  he  combined  a bravery  almost  amounting 
to  rashness.  He  generally  rode,  in  front  of  his  own  picket-lines,  along  the 
outer  posts,  to  make  sure  that  all  was  right.  It  w^as  a general  remark  among  tho 
men — “ Well,  if  General  Smyth  escapes  he  has  a charmed  life.”  General 
Smyth  was  in  every  sense  a credit  to  his  race  and  country.  Like  Corcoran, 
he  was  thoroughly  national,  and  joined  every  patriotic  movement  Avliich  had 
for  its  aim  the  liberation  of  Ireland.  The  greatest  hope  of  his  life  was^  ta 
strike  a blow  for  her  freedom,  for,  like  most  Irishmen,  he  felt  the  degradation 
of  being  a race  without  a country,  and  of  winning  renown  on  foreign  battle- 
fields, while  his  countrymen  at  home  v/ere  a starved,  despised  race.  In  him 
and  General  Corcoran,  Ireland  lost  two  of  her  noblest  and  purest  patriots — 
England  two  of  her  bitterest  foes. 

BATTERY  OF  THE  IRISH  BRIGADE. 

This  is  an  arm  of  the  service  of  whicli  I have  made  but  little  mention  in 
the  body  of  my  work,  simply  because  the  artillery,  though  raised  specially 
for  the  brigade,  was  divided  among  the  other  batteries  of  the  division. 

Captain  William  H.  Hogan,  after  an  adventurous  life,  and  many  hair- 
breadth escapes,  arrived  in  New  York  with  prizes  he  had  captured  on  tho 
James  River  while  serving  in  the  Union  Coast  Guard.  He,  Avhile  in  charge 
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ofa  gunboat,  captured  the  schooner  “Topsie,”  with  a cargo  of  tobacco,  valued 
at  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars.  His  services  on  the  James  River  were  of 
the  greatest  importance  in  preventing  privateering  between  Baltimore  and 
the  rebel  lines. 

Captain  Hogan  was  born  in  Nenagh,  county  Tipperary,  Ireland,  about 
the  year  1820.  He  went  to  Dublin  at  an  early  age,  and  became  connected 
with  the  press  and  with  every  popular  movement  that  agitated  the  times. 
Being  actively  engaged  in  the  ’48  movement,  he  had  to  fly  to  New  York, 
where  he  became  engaged  in  the  printing  and  newspaper  business. 

On  his  arrival  in  New  York  with  his  prize  from  the  James  River,  he 
found  that  General  Meagher  was  organizing  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  soon  got 
transferred  from  the  Coast  Guard  to  his  command,  and  raised  a battery  of 
artillery.  When  the  Brigade  left  Fort  Schuyler,  the  artillery  sections,  under 
command  of  Captains  Hogan  and  McMahon,  the  whole  being  under  the 
cjommand  of  Major  O’Neil,  were  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  for  instruction.  After 
a few  months  Captain  Hogan’s  command  was  sent  to  join  the  Brigade,  then 
before  Yorktown.  It  comprised  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  men,  one  hundred 
and  fifteen  horses,  and  six  ten-pound  Parrott  guns.  By  a special  order  of 
McClellan’s,  this  fine  battery  was  divided  into  three  sections,  and  assigned  to 
the  other  batteries  in  the  division.  Thenceforth  it  lost  its  identity  as  a part 
of  the  Irish  Brigade.  Major  O’Neil  and  Captain  Hogan  soon  after  joined 
General  Meagher’s  staff.  The  former  was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse — 
the  latter  has  survived  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  camp  and  in  the  field. 

One  of  the  officers  of  this  battery  was  the  brave  Captain  Routv.  He 
was  attached  to  General  Hancock’s  staff,  and  for  his  good  conduct  and 
gallantry  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  a battery  just  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg,  where  he  was  killed  at  the  close  of  the  engagement, 
after  having  smashed  the  rebel  column  which  had  advanced  on  his  guns  and 
on  our  lines. 

Major  Tom  O’Neil  was  well  known  in  Boston  as  a whole-souled  and 
generous  man,  ever  ready  to  help  any  one  needing  his  assistance.  He  was 
born  in  Youghal,  county  Cork,  Ireland,  and  when  yet  quite  young  joined  the 
Fifteenth  Hussars,  in  which  corps  he  remained  eight  years,  when  he  was 
discharged  and  came  to  this  country  in  1842,  arriving  in  New  York.  There 
he  remained  until  1845,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Third  Dragoons,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mexican  War. 

He  went  to  Mexico,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  there  was  detailed  as 
orderly  to  General  Pierce,  retaining  that  position  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  then  came  back  to  New  York  and  was  discharged,  and  soon  after  mar- 
rfed.  He  then  came  to  Boston,  where  he  remained  until  November,  1861, 
when  he  was  commissioned  Major  of  the  Tenth  Regiment  N.  Y.  Artillery, 
which  was  assigned  as  the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Meagher’s  Irish  Brigade ; and 
in  this  he  remained  until,  as  senior  major,  he  was  appointed  on  the  staff*. 
He  died,  November  28th,  at  the  Military  Hospital  in  Georgetown,  from  in- 
juries received  by  his  horse  running  away  and  throwing  him. 

SKETCHES  OF  A FEW  PROMINENT  OFFICERS  OF  THE  OLD 
SIXTY-NINTH. 

J.  P.  McIvor,  born  1837,  in  Ireland ; came  to  America  in  1852  ; volun- 
teered as  a private  in  1861,  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  N.  Y.  S.  M.,  when 
said  regiment  offered  its  services  to  the  government,  April,  1861 ; was  elec- 
ted and  commissioned  as  captain  of  Company  I,  April  23,  1861 ; was  at  the 
first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  at  which  he  was  taken  prisoner,  with  Colonel  Cor- 
coran, and  so  remained  till  August,  1862  ; assisted  in  raising  and  organising 
the  One  Hundred  and  Sixtieth  Regiment,  N.  Y.  V.,  for  Corcoran’s  Irish 
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Legion;  was  mustered  into  the  service  with  the  last-named  regiment  as 
lieutenant-colonel,  October  7,  1862;  March  1st,  1863,  was  promoted  to  be 
colonel ; served  during  the  siege  of  Suffolk ; assigned  to  the  guarding  of  the 
railroad  from  Alexandria  to  Bull  Run  Ridge  ; May,  1864,  joined  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  ; assigned  to  the  Second  Army  Corps;  took  part  in  all  the 
engagements  of  said  army  from  Spottsylvania  Courthouse  to  the  surrender 
of  the  insurgent  army  under  General  R.  E.  Lee,  April,  1865  ; was  com- 
missioned brigadier-general  by  brevet,  for  “ gallantry  and  highly  meritorious 
services,'’  during  the  campaign,  in  which  he  commanded  Corcoran’s  Irish 
Legion,  Second  Brigade,  Second  Division,  Second  Army  Corps.. 

Lieutenant  Edmond  Connolly,  born  March,  1825,  in  Ireland;  emi- 
grated to  this  country,  1839  ; entered  the  company  of  Lancers  attached  to 
the  Fourth  Brigade,  First  Division  of  New  York  Militia,  as  a private ; was 
afterwards  promoted  to  a lieutenancy,  which  position  he  held  when  the 
rebellion  broke  out.  The  lancers  were  ordered  to  report  to  General,  then 
Colonel  Corcoran,  of  the  Sixly-nintli  N.  Y.  M.,  when  said  regiment  volun- 
teered its  service  to  the  Government  in  April,  1861.  Lieutenant  Connolly 
was  one  among  the  three  members  of  the  company  who  reported ; he  was 
assigned  to  Company  A,  afterwards  to  Company  K ; partook  in  the  battle 
of  Bull  Run,  at  which  engagement  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  so  remained 
until  April,  1862.  His  conduct  in  action  was  gallant,  in  prison  dignified  to 
his  enemies,  to  his  fellow-prisoners  kind  and  generous.  If  he  was  not  a 
hero  he  would  not  have  been  taken  prisoner.  In  the  retreat  of  his  regiment 
from  the  battle-field  of  Bull  Run,  he  was  well  in  advance  and  in  no  danger ; 
but  when  he  heard  the  command  of  his  colonel  to  “ rally  on  the  colours,”  he 
obeyed  the  order. 

James  B.  Kirker,  a native  of  New  York,  for  years  in  the  Sixty-ninth, 
was  captain  of  engineers,  and  served  with  it  until  after  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  He  subsequently  joined  the  Corcoran  Legion  as  quartermaster,  in 
which  capacity  he  rendered  good  service,  and  possessed  the  confidence  and. 
approval  of  General  Corcoran.  Captain  Kirker  rendered  important  services 
on  the  different  committees  formed  to  raise  and  equip  the  Irish  regiments, 
as  also  to  provide  for  their  families. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Union  Fund  Committee,  he  raised  about  forty 
thousand  dollars,  and  rendered  many  more  important  services  to  the  cause. 

For  the  sketches  of  the  Corcoran  Legion,  the  writer  is  much  indebted  to 
the  able  letters  of  Brigade  Surgeon  John  JDwyer,  which  have  appeared  in 
the  “ Irish  American.” 

Names  of  Company  Officer’i  commanding  the  Sixty-ninth  Neiv  York  State 
Militia  at  Bull  Run. 

James  Kelly,  captain  Company  H ; James  Cavanagh,  captain  Company 
C ; Patrick  Kelly,  captain  Company  E ; Thomas  Clarke,  captain  Company 
D ; John  Breslin,  captain  Company  F;  Win.  Butler,  lieutenant  Company  I; 
John  Coonan,  lieutenant  Company  I ; Theodore  Kelly,  lieutenant  Company 
A;  Wm.  M.  Giles,  lieutenant  Company  B ; Ed.  K.  Butler,  lieutenant  Company 
K ; James  Quinlan,  captain  engineers ; Daniel  Strain,  lieutenant  Company 
A ; D.  L.  Sullivan,  lieutenant  Company  A ; Thomas  Leddy,  lieutenant 
Company  B ; Laurence  Cahill,  lieutenant  Company  B ; James  Smith,  lieu- 
tenant Company  C;  Jasper  M.  Whitty,  lieutenant  Company  C;  Richard 
Dalton,  lieutenant  Company  D ; Michael  O’Boyle,  lieutenant  Company  D ; 
Wm.  S.  McManus,  lieutenant  Company  F;  Patrick  Duffy,  lieutenant  Com- 
pany F ; John  H.  Nugent,  lieutenant  Company  F ; Henry  J.  Mahon,  lieutenant 
Company  G ; Matthew  Murphy,  lieutenant  Company  G ; James  Lowry, 
lieutenant  Company  H ; Francis  Whelpy,  lieutenant  Company  II ; Thomas 
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M.  Canton,  lieutenant  Company  I;  Wni.  Fogarty;  lieutenant  Company  I; 
Maurice  W.  Wall,  lieutenant  Company  K. 

T/ie  following  officers  of  the  Papal  Brigade  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
American  War. 

CaptxVin  John  Dillon  Muliiall,  is  a native  of  Boyle,  county  Roscommon.. 
On  the  organization  of  the  Papal  Brigade  he  at  once  joined  as  lieutenant,  and 
served  at  ISpoleto,  where  he  was  captured,  He  was  decorated  with  the  order 
of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  campaign  medal.  His  restless  spirit  drove  him  to- 
America,  where  he  at  once  joined  the  Irish  Brigade,  and  served  with  it  from 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  to  the  fall  of  Richmond,  and  got  wounded  at 
Coal  Harbour  and  Skinner’s  Farm. 

Colonel  Coppinger,  Fifteenth  New  York  Volunteers,  is  a native  of 
Cork.  He  was  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill,  and  was  appointed  to  a captaincy 
in  the  Fourteenth  Regulars  for  his  distinguished  services. 

Colonel  Dan  Keily,  of  the  First  Louisiana  Cavalry,  is  from  Waterford,, 
and  has  also  got  a captaincy  in  the  Regulars  for  distinguished  services. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  O’Keefe,  of  the  Second  New  York  Cavalry,  was- 
from  Cork,  and  nephew  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Delaney.  He  served  on  Phil. 
Sheridan’s  staff ; was  a dashing  officer  and  fine  young  man.  He  was  wounded 
at  Winchester,  and  killed  at  the  battle  of  Five  Forks,  April  7,  1864. 

Colonel  Miles  Keogh,  of  Carlow,  served  as  an  aide-de-camp  to  General 
Stoneman,  and  distinguished  himself  on  many  a hard-fought  field.  During 
Stoneman’s  celebrated  raid  round  Atlanta,  when  surrounded  by  the  rebels, 
Keogh  rallied  and  charged  while  a man  stood  to  him.  Finding  his  general 
hemmed  in,  though  Keogh  might  have  effected  his  escape,  he  disdained  to  do 
so,  but  surrendered  with  him. 

Captain  Luther,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  New  York,  is  a 
native  of  Clonmel,  Tipperary.  Captain  Luther  distinguished  himself  while 
serving  Avith  the  Papal  Brigade.  Here,  too,  he  has  maintained  his  high 
reputation  as  a dashing,  chivalric  soldier.  He  served  in  several  battles 
with  credit  and  distinction,  and,  I am  informed,  died  of  disease  contracted  on 
the  field. 

Lieutenant  William  Cronan,  of  the  Sixteenth  New  York,  tvas  also  a 
brave,  chivalric  officer. 

Lieutenant  Michael  O’Connel,  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fiftby 
New  York  (Corcoran  Legion),  was  a native  of  Kerry ; chevalier  of  the  Papal 
Army  ; fell  bravely  leading  his  company  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania. 

Captain  William  Stafford,  of  Dublin.  I have  not  learned  his  regiment 
or  his  services ; but  I have  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a brave  soldier. 

Captain  Clooney,  of  Waterford — the  bravest  of  the  brave — was  a good 
officer,  and  a dashing  intrepid  soldier.  His  career  was  short  and  brilliant. 
Had  he  lived  he  Avould  have  been  an  honour  to  his  profession,  and  would 
have  carved  out  for  himself,  with  his  sword,  a distinguished  future.  He,, 
amidst  the  foremost,  fell  at  Antietam. 

These  are  but  a few  names  selected  from  that  brilliant  school  of  young 
heroes  who  fleshed  their  maiden  swords  in  Italy.  There  were  several  others, 
too,  but  they  have  either  escaped  my  research,  or  have  fallen  too  early  in  the 
war  to  have  attained  any  marked  public  distinction. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  SIXTY-NINTH  NEW 
YORK  VOLUNTEERS. 

General  Robert  Nugent,  breA’^et-colonel  and  captain  Thirteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  formerly  major  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Sixty-Ninth  Militia, 
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is  a native  of  Kilkeel,  county  Down  ; was  in  all  tlie  battles  of  the  Brigade, 
except  Antietam,  when  he  was  absent,  sick,  until  Fredericksburg,  when  he 
was  wounded  by  a rifle  ball  in  the  groin,  his  pistol,  which  was  shattered, 
saving  his  life  ; was  acting  assistant  provost-marshall-general  of  New  York 
for  a considerable  period,  during  which  he  administered  a dangerous  and 
important  offlce  with  dignity  and  honour.  He  commanded  the  Brigade  after 
General  Meagher’s  resignation.  Is  a very  dignified  commander,  and  an  officer 
of  high  executive  ability  and  undoubted  gallantry. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  James  Kelly,  also  captain  Sixteenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  a native  of  Monaghan ; was  with  the  regiment  up  to  the  battle  of 
Antietam,  when  he  commanded  and  led  the  Sixty-ninth  in  their  famous 
charge.  Here  he  received  two  wounds,  in  the  face  and  shoulder. 

On  the  consolidation  of  the  regiment,  1863,  he  was  ordered  to  join  his 
regiment  in  the  regular  army,  and  was  subsequently  in  command  of  the 
recruiting  depot  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  from  which  post  he  was  transferred 
to  his  old  command  of  lieutenant-colonel.  He  then  commanded  the  Brigade 
for  a short  period,  at  the  end  of  which  he  rejoined  his  regular  command,  and 
served  with  renewed  distinction  and  popularity  under  Sherman  in  his  famous 
campaigns.  No  braver  or  more  efficient  officer  could  be  found  in  the  service. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  E.  McGee  succeeded  Colonel  Kelly,  and 
commanded  two  brigades  of  the  First  Division,  Second  Corps,  for  a consider- 
able period,  during  the  most  active  preliminary  movements  of  Grant’s 
campaign,  until  he  was  honourably  discharged  after  three  years’  service,  and 
on  account  of  wounds  received  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  16,  1864. 

Colonel  McGee  was  born  in  1830,  near  the  village  of  Cushendall,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  Ireland  ; was  educated  at  St.  Peter’s  College.  In  1847-48, 
sub-editor  of  the  Nation^  and  secretary  of  a Confederate  club.  After  the 
failure  of  the  young  Ireland  movement  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  for  several  years  connected  with  the  Irish  American  Press,  and 
13 nally  joined  the  volunteer  service  of  the  United  States  ; commanded  Com- 
pany F,  Sixty-ninth,  until  1865,  when,  after  re-organizing  the  regiment,  he 
was  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel. 

Col.  McGee  was  very  popular  in  the  army,  on  account  of  his  agreeable, 
social,  manly  demeanour ; for  gallantry  and  great  executive  ability  and  mili- 
tary tact  he  had  few  superiors. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  J.  Smith,  for  a long  period  adjutant  of  the 
Old  Sixty-ninth,”  entered  into  active  service  with  that  command  in  the 
early  months  of  the  rebellion ; was  with  the  Brigade  in  that  capacity  in 
every  engagement,  except  Fredericksburg,  when  he  was  absent,  detailed  on 
recruiting  service.  Colonel  Smith  was  a fine  executive  officer,  and  remark- 
able for  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  almost  excessive  modesty.  Promoted 
lieutenant-colonel,  February  16,  1865.  He  was  a native  of  ]\Ionaghan. 

Major  James  Cavanagh,  popularly  known  as  “the  little  Major,”  is  a 
native  of  Tipperary,  and  a gallant  soldieTv  He  was  severely  wounded  at 
Fredericksburg,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  after  that  disastrous  battle. 

Major  John  Garret  comes  next  on  the  roster.  He,  I believe,  was  born 
in  Ireland,  served  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  then  in  the  iB’ifteenth  New  York 
Volunteers,  under  J.  McLeod  Murphy,  as  captain  of  a company.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  at  Cold  Harbour. 

Medical  Staff. 

Surgeon  J.  Pascal  Smith,  resigned  from  ill  health. 

Assistant- Surgeon  Hurley  was  unhappily  killed  by  a fall  from  his 
horse.  He  was  a very  able,  popular  officer,  and  universally  regretted. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Reed,  a gentlemanly  medical  practitioner  of  New 
York. 
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Surgeon  William  O’Meagiier,  a native  of  Killenaulo,  county  Tipperary* 
He  first  joined  the  gallant  Thirty-seventh  New  York  as  surgeon,  in  which 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  coolness  in  action,  his  unwearied  attention  to 
his  patients,  and  his  affable,  gentlemanly  demeanour.  lUs  sketches  of  the 
services  of  that  regiment  were  descriptive  and  truthful.  He  subsequently 
joined  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  Volunteers  as  surgeon,  and  became  popular 
in  the  Brigade,  both  as  a clever  surgeon  and  polished  gentleman. 

The  doctor  was  frequently  under  fire,  and  on  three  occasions  a prisoner, 
blit  was  immediately  released.  He  vras  principally  engaged  as  operator, 
brigade  surgeon,  or  in  charge  of  hospitals. 

Dr.  James  Purcell  (whose  father.  Dr.  Purcell,  of  Henry  Street,  New 
York — a native  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  Tipperary — had  to  emigrate  to  this 
country  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  ’48  business),  was  born  in 
Ireland,  and  after  taking  out  his  diploma,  joined  the  Irish  Brigade  as 
assistant -surgeon,  with  which  he  served  all  through  the  war.  He  was  a 
great  favourite,  and  a young  man  of  much  promise  in  his  profession. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Crosby,  a native  of  New  York  State,  was  obliged 
to  resign  from  ill  health. 

Chaplain — The  Kev.  Thomas  Willet,  S.  J.,  a native  of  Loiver  Canada, 
a 'most  zealous  and  indefatigable  priest,  universally  respected. 

Quartermaster  Richard  Maybury,  a native  of  Brooklyn,  graduated 
from  the  ranks.  An  intelligent,  energetic  ofneer. 

Major  RiciiAPtD  Morony  served  in  the  First  New  York  Volunteers 
during  the  Mexican  war,  then  in  the  old  Sixty-ninth ; next  as  first-lieu- 
tenant in  the  ne^w  Sixty-ninth ; promoted  captain  and  finally  major.  He 
was  a brave,  active,  and  -efficient  officer ; witty,  genial,  and  a universal 
favourite.  Mustered  out  with  the  regiment.  A native  of  New  York  State. 

Captain  B.  S.  O’Neill  left  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  joining  tiie  Brigade, 
and  very  early  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  and  gentlemanly  conduct; 
was  promoted  from  the  ranks,  stop  by  step,  until  at  times  he  commanded 
the  regiment.  He  was  killed  in  front  of  Petersburg,  June  16,  1861. 

Captain  R.  H.  Milliken,  born  in  Newburg,  New  York,  of  Irish  parents, 
served  in  the  Ninth  New  York  Militia.  A brave,  prompt,  and  careful  officer, 
always  ready  for  duty.  He  was  severely  wounded  at  Cold  Harbour,  June 
3,  1864,  from  which  he  recovered  with  a slight  lameness. 

Lieutenant  William  O’Donoiiue  entered  the  service  as  sergeant,  Com- 
pany K (Meagher’s  Zouaves)  ; taken  prisoner  with  Corcoran  at  Bull  Run  ; 
escaped  from  Richmond,  and  enlisted  with  the  Fourth  United  States  Ar- 
tillery ; rose  to  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  was  killed  at  Chancel lorsville. 

Captain  D.  S.  Shanley  was  formerly  lieutenant  in  the  Chicago  Shields 
Guard,  which,  under  tlie  gallant  Mulligan,  took  a distinguished  part  in  the 
famous  siege  of  Lexington.  After  being  exchanged,  he  joined  Gen.  Meagher, 
as  Captain  in  the  Sixty-ninth — amongst  whose  officers  he  was  beloved — and 
servedin  every  hard-fought  battle  in  which  the  green  flag  was  borne  against  the 
enemy.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  hut  had  again  taken 
command  of  his  company  before  the  evacuation  of  Harrison’s  Landing.  He 
was  a thoroughly  brave  young  ofiicer,  of  the  most  cheerful  disposition  and 
umblemished  reputation,  who  would  feel  a stain  deeper  than  a wound.  He 
foil  at  Antietam,  while  bravely  leading  on  his  company.  His  remains  were 
interred  in  the  Catholic  Cemetery  at  Frederick. 

Captain  Felix  Duffy,  commanding  Company  G,  Sixty-ninth,  was  a 
brave  and  experienced  ofiicer,  and  had  already  served  his  adopted  country  in 
the  Mexican  war,  receiving  the  strongest  marks  of  approbation  from  his 
commanding  officers.  He  was  for  many  years  connected  with  the  First 
Division  of  New  York  State  Militia,  and  for  some  time  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  held  the  post  of  Captain  of  Co.  G.,  Sixty-ninth  Regiment, 
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N.  Y.  S.  M.,  which  corps  he  accompanied  to  the  defence  of  the  National  Cap- 
itol in  1861.  He  was  killed  at  Antietam. 

Lieut.  Jas.  E.  Byrne,  a native  of  Clonmel,  Co.  Tipperary,  was  educated 
for  the  priesthood,  emigrated,  and  joined  the  Brigade,  and  bravely  served 
until  he  fell  at  Cold  Harbour. 

Lieutenant  R.  A.  Kelly,  was  a native  of  Athy,  Co.  Kildare,  Ireland,  and 
was  a splendid  specimen  of  manhood,  being,  though  only  twenty-one  years- 
of  age,  fully  six  feet  three  inches  in  height.  A soldier  almost  by  instinct,  he 
accompanied  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  under  Colonel  Corcoran,  to  Virginia, 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  and  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run  was 
wounded  in  the  right  hand.  When  the  Irish  Brigade  was  commenced,  he  at 
once  joined  its  ranks  and  served  with  his  regiment  all  through  the  desperate 
struggles  in  which  it  has  borne  so  distinguished  a part.  No  braver  man  has 
given  his  life  for  the  cause  of  the  Union,  or  no  better  soldier  fell  on  the  bloody 
plain  of  Antietam. 

Second -Lieutenant  Luke  Brennan,  promoted  from  the  ranks. 

Captain  Wm.  Benson  (Company  E),  resigned. 

Eirst-Lieutenant  Charles  M.  Lucky. 

Second-Lieutenant  Peter  Conlon. 

Seco.nd-Lieutenant  Michael  J.  Brennan,  promoted  from  the  ranks ; 
received  four  wounds  at  Fredericksburg ; resigned  in  consequence.  la 
Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Second-Lieutenant  Joseph  M.  Burns,  a native  of  Scotland,  of  Irisli 
descent,  wounded  at  White  Oak  Swamp.  Now  an  officer  in  the  navy. 

First-Lieutenant  Patrick  Buckley,  promoted  from  the  ranks.  Killed 
at  Fredericksburg. 

Captain  Felix  Duffy.  In  the  Mexican  war.  Killed  on  the  field  at 
Antietam  while  acting  as  major. 

First-Lieutenant  Patrick  J.  Kelly.  Killed  on  the  field  at  Antietam. 

Second-Lieutenant  Terence  Duffy,  resigned  after  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  from  disability. 

First-Lieutenant  Patrick  Callahan,  promoted  from  the  ranks.  Served 
twenty-three  years  in  the  U.  S.  regular  army ; wounded  at  Fredericksburg 
in  four  places.  Now  an  officer  in  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Second-Lieutenant  David  Burke,  promoted  from  the  ranks  of  Captain 
M‘Gee’s  Company  ; wounded  at  Fredericksburg.  Mustered  out  on  the  con- 
solidation of  regiment. 

Captain  James  Lowry  (Company  H),  resigned  from  ill  health. 

First- Lieutenant  Philip  Carr,  wounded  at  Malvern  Hill.  Resigned 
from  disability. 

Captain  John  T.  Toal,  wounded  at  Fredericksburg.  Resigned  in  con- 
sequence. Was  successively  promoted  to  a first-lieutenancy  and  captaincy 
for  distinguished  service. 

First-Lieutenant  John  D.  Mulhall,  formerly  a first-lieutenant  in  the 
Brigade  of  St.  Patrick,  in  the  Papal  service.  Distinguished  himself  in 
Larnoriciere’s  campaign  against  the  French,  and  received  the  medal  of  St. 
Peter  and  two  other  decorations. 

Second-Lieutenant  Patrick  Carney,  promoted  from  the  ranks.  Re- 
ceived nine  wounds  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  was  obliged  to  resign.  Now  in  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Captain  Thomas  Scanlan,  resigned  from  ill  health. 

First-Lieutenant  Patrick  Morris. 

Second-Lieutenant  James  Collins,  promoted  from  the  ranks  of  Cap- 
tain M‘Gee’s  company.  Wounded  at  Fredericksburg. 

Captain  James  McMahon,  formerly  on  General  Meagher’s  and  General 
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Eicliardson’s  staffs,  then  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fourth  N. 
Y.  Vols.  Killed  at  Coal  Harbour,  June  5th,  1864. 

Kirst-Lieutenant  John  Conway,  killed  at  Antietam. 

Second-Lieutenant  Peter  Kelly,  wounded  at  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Bun,  taken  prisoner,  and  escaped  from  Bichmond  ; resigned. 

Captain  Lynch,  a native  of  the  town  of  Limerick,  joined  the  Sixty-ninth 
as  private,  and  soon  rose  to  a captaincy.  He  was  captured  twice,  and  was 
a good  and  faithful  officer.  Colour-bearer  Henry  Croker,  who  gallantly 
carried  the  colours  of  his  regiment  at  Coal  Harbour,  belonged  to  his  company. 

Captain  M.  H.  Murphy,  Co.  A,  also  graduated  from  the  ranks ; was 
severely  wounded  in  front  of  Petersburg.  A brave,  intelligent,  soldierly 
officer,  and,  I think,  a nativ^e  of  Tipperary. 

Lieutenant  B.  H.  Murphy,  originally  belonged  to  the  Corcoran  Legion, 
in  which  he  served  wdth  credit  until  commissioned  in  the  Sixty-ninth.  He 
was  mortally  wounded  at  Amelia  Springs,  and  died  subsequently  in  the 
hospital. 

Captain  David  Lynch,  a thorough  soldier  and  excellent  officer,  was  pro- 
moted from  the  ranks,  having  served  throughout  the  war.  Was  severely 
wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  transferred  to  the  Veteran  Corps,  but  again  re- 
turned to  his  old  command  at  his  own  request ; was  taken  prisoner  at  Beams* 
Station,  exchanged,  and  then  promoted  to  a captaincy. 

Captain  Harry  McQuade,  graduated  from  the  ranks ; was  severely 
w'ounded  at  Deep  Bottom,  taken  prisoner  at  Beams’  Station,  exchanged,  and 
then  promoted  to  a captaincy. 

Lieutenant  John  Nugent,  served  with  Corcoran ; re-enlisted  in  the  new 
regiment,  was  promoted  from  the  ranks  for  bravery  and  good  conduct. 

Lieutenant  John  Meagher,  entered  the  service  August,  1862,  promoted 
Sergeant,  then  lieutenant.  He  w^as  wounded  severely  on  two  or  three 
occasions. 

Quartermaster  Denis  Sullivan,  a native  of  Halifax,  N.  S.,  of  Irish 
parentage.  Always  wdth  the  regiment.  Was  instrumental  in  rallying  the 
Twentieth  N.  Y.  V.  when  panic-stricken  at  White  Oak  Swamp.  Mustered 
out  at  expiration  of  term  of  service. 

Captain  James  Saunders  (Company  A},  native  of  Cavan  ; in  every 
action  with  his  regiment  except  Chancellorsville.  Mustered  out  on  consoli- 
dation of  service. 

First-Lieutenant  Andrew  Birmingham,  died  of  wounds  received  at 
Fredericksburg,  December,  1862. 

First-Lieutenant  Thomas  Eeykolds,  killed  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  1st, 
1862. 

Captain  Bichard  A.  Kelly,  promoted  from  the  ranks  for  distinguished 
bravery  at  Malvern  Hill,  having  personally  taken  prisoner  the  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Tenth  La.  Vols.,  and  two  others.  Mustered  out  on  the  con- 
solidation of  the  regiment ; afterwards  commissioned  as  Captain  of  Company 
A,  on  the  re-organfsation  of  regiment,  and  died  of  w^ounds  received  at 
Spottsylvania,  May,  1865,  while  a prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Captain  Leddy  (Company  B),  wounded  dangerously  at  Malvern  Hill 
and  Fredericksburg.  Now  in  Veteran  Keserve  Corps. 

Lieutenant  M.  Leddy,  a brother  of  the  above,  was  promoted  from  the 
ranks  for  bravery  and  long  service.  He  was  wounded  on  two  or  three 
occasions. 

First-Lieutenant  Laurence  Cahill,  wounded  badly  at  Malvern  Hill, 
and  obliged  to  resign  in  consequence.  Now  in  Veteran  Beserve  Corps. 

John  J.  Gosson,  Captain,  Company  C,  Sixty-ninth  Begiment,  N.Y.S.M., 
and  First  A.  D.  C.  Staff  of  General  Meagher ; was  with  him,  in  the  above 
capacity  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  Son  of  J.  Gosson,  Esq., 
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formerly  of  Swords,  County  Dublin.  Entered  the  Austrian  service  through 
the  influence  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  and  served  under  liis  friend,  General 
Count  Nngeuit,  as  Lieutenant,  in  Syria,  and  subsequent!}^,  through  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Count,  joined  the  Seventh  Hussars  of  Austria  (Prince 
Kuess’  Hussars),  a Hungarian  regiment,  commanded  by  Prince  Erederick 
Lichtenstein. 

Second-Lieutenant  Robert  Laffan,  lost  his  arm  at  Antietam,  Sep- 
tember 17,  1SG2.  Promrjted  from  Captain  McGee’s  company  for  gallant 
service.  Now  in  Veteran  lieserve  Corps. 

Captain  Jasper  Whitty  (Company  C),  wounded  at  the  first  battle  of 
Bull  Run  while  wiih  the  Sixty-ninth  N.  Y.  S.  M. ; lost  an  eye  at  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  was  wounded  at  Antietam.  In  consequence  obliged  to  resign. 

Eirst-Lieutenant  (afterwards  Captain)  Nagle  (a  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  Edmund  ihirke,  who  was  a cousin-german  of  his  grandfather; — 
wounded  seriously  at  Antietam,  in  the  right  shoulder.  Now  in  Veteran 
Reserve  Corps. 

Second-Lieutenant  Charles  Williams,  killed  on  the  field  at  Antietam. 

Captain  Maurice  V7.  Wall,  a native  of  Tipperary  ; entered  the  service 
in  the  old  Sixty-ninth,  Co.  K;  was  next  commissioned  in  the  Eighty-eighth. 
He  was  an  excellent  staff-officer,  being  equally  brave,  reliable,  and  intelligent. 

Captain  Timothy  L.  Shanley,  fought  with  Mulligan  at  Lexington,  Mo. ; 
afterwards  joined  the  Sixty-ninth  with  his  company.  Died  in  Erederick 
City,  Md.,  October  2d,  in  consequence  of  wounds  received  at  Antietam. 

Captain  John  II.  Donovan,  lost  an  eye  at  Malvern  Hill,  July  1st,  1862. 
Now  Major  in  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Second-Lieutenant  Martin  Scully,  wounded  at  Eredcrick'sburg, 
December  13th,  1862;  also  with  Mulligan  at  Lexington. 

Captain  Murtha  Murph  y,  Co.  C,  a native  of  gallant  Wexford,  graduated 
from  the  ranks  of  the  old  Sixty -nintli.  I think  he  was  in  tw^enty-eight  or 
thirty  engagements;  was  only  wounded  twice.  His  last  achievement  was 
the  capture  of  thirteen  rebels,  including  an  officer,  in  front  of  Petersburg, 
by  a little  personal  strategy  worthy  of  note,  for  wliicli  he  should  have  received 
the  compliment  of  a general  order,  and  at  lea.st  a brevet  appointment.  But 
our  gallant  friend  was  too  modest,  and  such  acts  were  not  very  uncommon  in 
the  command. 

Captain  John  C.  Foley.  See  Eighty-eighth  N.  Y. 

Captain  EdyvU\rd  E.  O’Connor,  a fine,  intelligent  young  officer,  who 
also  sprang  from  the  ranks  through  merit  and  bravery ; was  wounded  at 
Fredericksburg  and  Spottsylvania ; taken  prisoner  at  Reams’  Station ; ex- 
changed, and  then  iiromoted  captain  Comxinny  E. 

Adjutant  Daniel  Dolan,  a native  of  Tipperary  ; was  originally  hosifital 
steward,  pn  which  position  he  showed  unusual  tact,  discretion  and  capacity ; 
but  being  ambitious,  he  was  promoted  into  the  line,  and  then  to  the  staff. 
In  this  position,  for  which  he  was  very  well  fitted,  he  acquitted  himself  with 
distinction,  and  maintained  the  previous  character  of  the  regiment  for  order 
and  discipline.  He  was  in  almost  every  engagement  with  the  regiment. 

Lieutenant  John  Nugent,  graduated  from  the  ranks  of  the  old  Sixty- 
ninth  ; taken  prisoner  at  Bull  Run  and  released ; he  then  joined  the^  now 
regiment ; was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  ; partieixiated  in  ail 
the  other  battles  of  the  Brigade  ux>  to  the  end  of  the  war.  A good,  reliable 
officer. 

Lieutenant  James  McCann,  promoted  from  the  ranks.  A steady, 
reliable  officer. 

Lieutenant  Owen  McNulty,  also  from  the  ranks.  A good  disciplinarian. 

Lieutenant  Patrick  Ward,  also  from  the  ranks.  A steady,  well-con- 
ducted officer. 
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Lieutenant  James  Conway,  a good  soldier  and  officer,  promoted  from 
the  ranks. 

Lieutenant  George  M.  Belding,  a native  of  New  York  State,  served  in 
the  Thirty-second  New  York  Volunteers,  then  in  the  Sixth  Cavalry,  from 
which  lie  was  promoted  to  the  Sixty-ninth,  in  which  he  was  quite  a favourite, 
by  his  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  rigid  performance  of  duty. 
"^^Lieutenant  Terence  Scanlon,  a graduate  of  the  old  Sixty-ninth ; was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill ; taken  prisoner  and  released ; pro- 
moted from  the  ranks  for  good  conduct,  long  and  gallant  services. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  McGrath  was  with  the  Brigade  from  its  first 
organization;  wounded  at  Gettysburg;  taken  prisoner  at  Kearns'  Station; 
released,  and  promoted  for  gallant  services. 

Lieutenant  George  Nevins,  promoted  from  the  ranks.  An  intelligent, 
brave  soldier. 

Lieutenant  Robert  McKinley,  a native  of  Scotland;  served  three 
months  in  the  Seventy-ninth  New  York,  also  in  the  First  New  York  Cavalry; 
promoted  from  the  ranks  of  the  Sixty-ninth  for  bravery  and  good  conduct ; 
was  taken  prisoner  before  Petersburg. 

Lieutenant  William  Herbert,  also  from  the  ranks ; was  in  every  battle 
with  the  regiment. 

SKETCHES  OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  EIGHTy-EIGHTH 
NEW  YORK  VOLUNTEERS. 

Colonel  Patrick  Kelly,  born  in  Galway,  Ireland  ; joined  the  regiment 
in  December,  1861,  as  Lieutenant-Colonel ; was  engaged  at  Fair  Oaks, 
Antietam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors vilie,  Gettysburg,  Bristoe  Station, 
Mine  Run,  North  Anna,  Tolopotomy  Creek,  Cold  Harbour,  and  was  killed 
Vvdiile  commanding  the  Brigade  at  the  battle  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  June  16, 
1864-.  Gentle,  brave,  and  unassuming,  no  truer  man  nor  braver  officer  fell 
during  the  war. 

Ad  jdtant  John  R.  Young,  born  in  King’s  County,  Ireland;  fought  at 
Bull  Run  with  the  Sixty-ninth,  and  afterwards  joined  the  Eighty-eighth  ; was 
in  every  battle  up  to  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  mortally  wounded  ; his 
remains  were  not  recovered.  A truly  noble  man  and  officer. 

Captain  P.  Ryder,  Company  B,  continued  with  the  regiment  as  captain 
till  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5,  1864,  when  he  was  killed  while 
leading  his  company.  A wcdl-disciplined  and  distinguished  officer. 

First-Lieutenant  Charles  M.  Grainger,  a native  of  County  Cork, 
Ireland  ; went  out  as  sergeant  in  Company  B.  On  the  death  of  Lieutenant 
Temple  Emmet,  August,  1862,  was  promoted  to  second-lieutenancy ; was 
afterwards  appointed  first-lieutenant,  on  the  resignation  of  Captain  M.  Cartan, 
November,  1862;  was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment,  July,  1865. 

Second-Lieutenant  William  L.D.  O’Grady — son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel 
O’Grady,  of  the  East  Indian  Arm}^ — 'went  out  as  private  in  Company  C ; 
was  promoted  second-lieutenant  for  conspicuous  bravery.  Served  vdth  the 
regiment  until  March,  1864,  when  he  resigned  on  surgeon’s  certificate  of 
disability.  Was  a good  officer  and  a courteous  gentleman. 

Captain  J.  W.  Byro.n,  of  Company  E before  consolidation,  rejoined  the 
regiment  as  adjutant — vice  McClellan,  killed  at  Gettysburg — November,  1863, 
and  continued  as  such  till  June,  1864,  when  he  was  commissioned  major. 
Was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Reams’  Station,  Virginia,  August  25, 
1864  ; was  exchanged  in  February,  1865,  and  commissioned  lieutenant-colonel, 
but  w'as  not  mustered  in.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  with  the  regiment, 
July,  1865.  An  active,  intelligent  officer. 

Quartermaster  P.  M.  Hayerty  was  placed  on  detached  service  im- 
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mediately  after  the  consolidation,  on  which  he  continued  until  mustered  out 
of  the  service  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  December  15,  1864. 

Adjutant  William  McClellan  (an  Irish- American) — native  of  New 
Jersey — was  private  of  Company  G ; promoted  before  the  consolidation,  at 
which  he  was  appointed  adjutant.  He  was  killed  at  Gettysburg,  July  2, 
1863.  He  was  a good  executive  officer  and  a brave  soldier. 

Francis  Reynolds,  Fellow  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  came 
out  with  the  regiment  as  surgeon.  He  was  a native  of  County  Kilkenny. 
Ireland,  and. served  on  the  British  Medical  Staff  during  the  Crimean  War, 
As  a professional  man  he  had  no  superior  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  par- 
ticularly in  operative  surgery.  He  was,  during  the  time  he  remained  in  the 
West,  one  of  the  operating  surgeons  of  the  division;  was  a most  cultivated 
gentleman  and  a jovial  companion.  He  remained  with  the  regiment  till 
August,  1863,  when  he  was  mustered  out  of  service  to  accept  a commission 
from  the  President  as  assistant-surgeon,  U.  S.  V.,  which  he  retained  till  the 
organization  of  the  First  Corps  by  General  Hancock,  when  he  was  appointed 
surgeon  of  the  Second  Regiment  in  that  corps. 

Richard  Powell,  licentiate,  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  is  a 
native  of  county  Clare,  Ireland.  Came  out  with  the  regiment  as  assistant- 
surgeon  ; continued  as  such  until  August,  1863,  when  he  was  appointed  sur- 
geon, Dr.  Reynolds  being  mustered  out.  His  three  years’  term  of  service 
having  expired  in  November,  1864,  he  was  mustered  out.  Dr.  Powell  was 
highly  respected  in  the  Brigade,  both  for  his  professional  skill  and  gentle- 
manly demeanour. 

Denis  F.  Burke,  born  in  Cork,  served  as  captain,  but  commanded  the 
regiment  while  Colonel  Kelly  was  in  command  of  the  Brigade,  until  Sep- 
tember, 1864.  Was  commissioned  and  mustered  in  as  lieutenant-colonel, 
and  was  subsequently  commissioned  as  colonel.  Colonel  Burke  was  a dash- 
ing soldier  and  an  efficient  officer.  He  was  twice  wounded. 

Captain  Patrick  F.  Clooney  was  a native  of  Waterford,  Ireland.  He 
originally  joined  that  gallant  band  of  young  Irish  heroes,  who,  fired  with 
military  ardour  and  chivalric  devotion  to  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
went  to  Italy  to  fight  for  the  Holy  Father.  Soon  after  his  return  home  the 
war  had  broken  out  in  America;  and  filled  with  the  military  spirit  of  his 
race  and  country,  and  the  noble  ambition  of  aspiring  minds,  he  left  the  land 
of  his  birth,  his  endearments  and  his  love,  to  seek  a soldier’s  fame,  and  per- 
haps acquire  that  teaching  that  would  one  day  enable  him  to  serve  his  own 
native  land.  He  arrived  at  New  York  in  July,  1861,  and  enlisted  as  a 
private  in  Company  K,  Sixty-ninth  N.  Y.  S.  M.  He  served  with  that  regi- 
ment in  the  three  months’  campaign,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Black- 
burn Ford  and  Bull  Run.  He  subsequently  raised  a company  for  the  Irish 
Brigade,  and  was  commissioned  captain  in  the  Eighty-eighth,  on  the  2d 
October,  1861.  He  devoted  himself  with  all  the  zeal  of  a good  officer  to  his 
military  duties,  and  never  absented  himself  a single  day  from  his  command, 
until  the  day  he  was  killed,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1862.  He  was  present 
at  all  the  battles  on  the  Peninsula,  where  he  nobly  distinguished  himself, 
winning  the  thanks  of  his  general  and  brother  officers  on  more  than  one 
occasion.  On  the  battlefield  of  Antietam  his  commanding  form  could  be  seen 
remarkably  conspicuous  among  his  comrades.  High  above  the  din  of  battle, 
his  rich,  manly  voice  could  be  heard  encouraging  his  men  and  inspiring  them 
to  action.  To  see  him  unflinchingly  and  fearlessly  stand,  like  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Grecian  lore,  sword  in  hand,  his  green  plume  waving  in  the  wind,  whilst 
the  leaden  hail  flew  thick  and  fast  around  him,  you  Avould  perceive  a sub- 
limity of  person,  appearance,  and  of  action,  no  pen  can  pourtray  nor  words 
express.  After  receiving  a severe  gunshot  wound  in  the  knee,  he  would  not 
leave  the  field,  though  he  was  urged  and  entreated  repeatedly  by  his  men  to 
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do  so.  No ; he  still  kept  his  place,  until  a rifle-bullet  passed  through  his 
body,  killing  him  instantly.  The  news  of  his  death  spread  rapidly  through 
the  regiment,  and  many  a manly,  fearless  heart,  that  never  quailed  before 
an  enemy,  trembled  at  the  sad  intelligence.  He  was  buried  v/here  he  fell, 
by  those  in  whoso  hearts  his  memory  shall  be  as  green  as  the  grass  that  grows 
above  his  grave.  But  he  “ rests  in  the  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.’’ 
The  rudely-carved  and  lettered  cross  of  wood  that  marks  his  last  resting  place, 
whereon  is  written  “//e  like  a soldier  fel^'  speaks  more  unto  the  thinking 
mind  than  the  grandest  marble  monument  in  Westminster, 

Captain  John  O’Connell  Joyce  was  a native  of  Fermoy,  county  Cork, 
%vhere  he  was  born  about  the  year  1840,  and  emigrated  with  his  family  to 
this  country  in  1800.  He  obtained  the  position  of  sergeant  in  Meagher’s 
-Zouaves,  and  as  such  served  in  Bull  Bun.  Ho  joined  the  Eighty' eighth, 
Irish  Brigade,  as  first-lieutenant,  and  served  with  distinction  all  through  the 
Peninsular  Campaign.  He  was  promoted  captain,  vice  O’Donoghoe,  killed 
at  Malvern  Hill.  Though  much  prostrated  by  camp-fever,  he  would  not  leave 
his  command  in  time  of  action,  and  fell  on  the  bloody  field  of  Antietam,  while 
.gallantly  heading  his  company. 

Captain  W.  G.  Hart  participated  in  the  battles  of  Antietam  and  Fred- 
‘Cricksburg,  and  served  for  some  time  on  General  Meagher’s  Staff. 

Captain  James  Turner. — On  the  organization  of  the  Brigade  he  served 
•on  General  Meagher’s  staff,  and  was  severely  wounded  at  Antietam.  He  was 
detailed  for  duty  in  New  York,  and  was  subsequently  commissioned  as  adju- 
tant-general, U.  S.  A.,  and  appointed  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  where  lie  again, 
served  with  distinction,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May, 
1864.  He  was  a brave  soldier,  an  accomplished  writer  and  scliolar,  and 
•chronicled  the  services  of  the  Brieade  in  the  columns  of  the  “Irish  American,” 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Galloglass.  I have  been  much  indebted  to  his 
graphic  letters  for  valuable  information. 

First-Lieutenant  Thomas  Brien,  from  Troy,  New  York,  went  out  as 
first-sergeant,  Company  F ; promoted  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  November, 
1862  ; was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  Dec- 
ember 13,  1862 ; he  rejoined  the  regiment  before  the  consolidation,  and  was 
with  it  through  the  Gettysburg  Campaign  ; he  resigned  in  January,  1864. 

Second-Lieutenant  P.  McCabe  was  promoted  from  sergeant-major;  was 
with  the  regiment  up  to  May,  1864,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  rear,  sick  ; 
he  was  afterwards  dismissed  the  service  for  over-staying  his  leave  of  absence. 

Kev.  William  Corby,  native  of  the  state  of  Michigan ; joined  the  regiment 
in  December,  1861 , resigned  in  September,  1864.  Distinguished  himself  by 
his  zeal  as  a.  good  priest,  venturing  in  the  midst  of  battle,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  sacred  duties. 

First-Lieutenant  Thomas  H.  O’Brien,  born  in  New  York,  promoted 
from  the  ranks;  wounded  at  Fredericksburg  ; resigned  in  January,  1864. 

Second-Lieutenant  W.  L.  D.  O’Grady,  native  of  East  Indies  ; promoted 
from  the  ranks  ; resigned  on  surgeon’s  certificate  of  disability,  March,  1864. 

Captain  John  Smith,  served  until  the  close  of  the  war ; mustered  out 
with  the  regiment,  June  30,  1865. 

First-Lieutenant  James  Byrnes,  killed  in  action,  June  3,  1865,  at  Cold 
Harbour,  Virginia. 

Second-Lieutenant  John  Sparks,  died  of  wounds  received  in  action  at 
the  Wilderness,  Virginia,  May  5,  1865. 

Captain  John  Desmond,  born  in  New  York;  served  until  the  close  of 
the  war!  mustered  out  with  regiment,  June  30,  1865. 

First-Lieutenant  George  W.  I ord,  served  till  the  end  of  the  war  • 
mustered  out  with  the  regiment,  June  30,  1865;  received  from  Congress  a 
medal  of  honour  for  capturing  a flag. 
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Colonel  Henry  M.  Baker,  a native  of  Dublin;  mustered  out  after 
Antietam. 

Major  James  Quinlan,  native  of  Clonmel,  commanded  the  Engineer 
Company  of  the  Sixty-ninth  N.  Y.  S.  M.  in  the  first  Bull  Run  fight ; joined 
the  Eighty-eighth  as  mnjor ; commanded  the  regiment  through  the  seven 
days’  fight;  was  mustered  out,  on  account  of  disability,  after  Fredericksburg. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Murphy  joined  the  regiment  on  its  organization 
was  in  every  battle  up  to  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  killed. 

Captain  John  J.  Blake  joined  the  regiment  as  second-lieutenant;  and 
was  promoted  first-lieutenant  and  captain  ; mustered  out  on  consolidation  of 
regiment;  afterwards  joined  the  Sixty-ninth  as  captain;  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, May  12th,  at  Spottsylvania. 

Captain  John  McCartan,  resigned  after  Fredericksburg. 

Temple  Emmet,  a grandson  of  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  the  eminent  Hew 
York  lawyer,  and  grand-nephew  of  Robert  Emmet,  the  patriot  martyr  of 
1803,  joined  the  regiment  as  first-lieutenant;  was  aid  on  General  Meagher’s 
staff  at  Fair  Oaks  and  through  the  seven  days’  fight ; died  in  New  York, 
Au  gust,  1862,  of  fever  contracted  on  the  Peninsula. 

Richard  Biker  Emmet,  a brother  of  the  above,  joined  the  regiment 
after  his  brother’s  death ; served  on  General  Meagher’s  staff  at  Fredericks- 
burg ; died  a short  time  after,  of  the  same  ailing  as  his  brother. 

Captain  Joseph  Donohue  was  acting-major  in  the  seven  days’  fight ; 
was  killed  at  Malvern  Hill. 

Captain  P.  K.  Horgan,  a brave  soldier,  was  with  the  regiment  up  to 
Fredericksburg,  when  he  resigned. 

Lieutenant  VYilliam  McMahon  O’Brien,  county  Clare,  mustered  out 
on  consolidation  of  the  regiment. 

Captain  William  J.  Nagle  was  mustered  out  on  consolidation  of  regi- 
ment. Captain  Nagle  was  a brave,  efficient  officer. 

Lieutenant  Edmund  Nagle,  a brother  of  the  above,  was  mustered  out 
on  consolidation  of  regiment;  afterwards  killed  in  the  Third  New  Jersey- 
Cavalry  at  Winchester. 

Captain  Michael  Eagan  was  with  the  regiment  up  to  Chancellorsville, 
where  he  was  severely  wounded. 

Captain  Michael  Gallagher,  was  in  every  battle  up  to  Chancellors- 
ville; on  consolidation  of  regiment  was  mustered  out ; joined,  as  captain,  the' 
Second  New  Jersey  Cavalry,  in  which  regiment  he  was  killed,  charging  at 
the  head  of  his  company  at  Egypt,  Miss. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  McCoy,  promoted  from  the  ranks  ; was  mustered 
out  on  consolidation  of  the  regiment;  joined  the  Thirty-third  New  Jersey  as 
captain ; served  under  Sherman  to  the  end  of  the  war. 

Captain  William  Horgan,  was  promoted  major  after  Antietam,  and 
was  killed  December  13,  1863,  at  Fredericksburg.  A gallant  and  distin- 
guished officer. 

Lieutenant  Hackett  resigned  after  the  seven  days’  fight. 

Lieutenant  Hackett,  a brother  of  the  above,  was  killed  at  Malvern  Hill- 

Captain  Maxwell  O’Sullivan,  died  from  injuries  received  by  acci- 
dental burning  of  his  tent,  April  2,  1862,  near  Alexandria. 

Lieutenant  Charles  J.  Clarke  was  an  officer  of  the  United  Stales 
Signal  Service;  was  promoted  captain  on  the  death  of  Captain  O’Sullivan  ; 
mustered  out  on  consolidation  of  regiment. 

Lieutenant  P.  O’Connor  was  dangerously  wounded  through  the  chest 
at  Fair  Oaks ; subsequently  an  officer  in  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Captain  Maurice  W.  Wall,  mustered  out  on  consolidation  of  regiment ; 
joined  the  Sixty-ninth  as  captain  on  its  veteran  enlistment ; served  to  the 
end  of  the  war. 
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Captain  John  C.  Foley  is  a native  of  Tipperary,  Ireland;  he  entered 
the  Eighty-eighth  as  first  lieutenant  at  the  formation  of  the  brigade,  and 
served  all  through  with  his  command  until  the  mustering  out  of  the  brigade, 
lie  afterwards  raised  a company  and  joined  the  Sixty-ninth,  and  acted  as 
assistant  acting-adjutant-general ; was  wounded  at  Mine  Eun,  and  was 
finally  mustered  out  of  the  regiment  at  the  close  of  the  w^ar. 

First-Lieutenant  Egbert  J.  Kelly,  born  in  Ireland  ; resignation  ac- 
cepted on  surgeon’s  certificate  of  disability,  September,  1804. 

Captain  Eiciiard  S.  Harrison  rose  from  the  ranks ; served  till  the  end 
of  the  war ; mustered  out  with  the  regiment,  June  30,  1865. 

Second-Lieutenant  John  W.  Conklin,  served  until  close  of  the  war ; 
mustered  out  with  regiment. 

Adjutant  James  M.  Birmingham,  wounded  at  Fredericksburg  and 
Eeams’  Station  ; mustered  out  with  regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant  John  Shea;  in  all  the  battles  from  Fair  Oaks  to 
Petersburg,  where  he  was  wounded,  June  15,  1865;  mustered  out  with  the 
regiment  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Captain  Joseph  Hyland,  native  of  Waterford  ; promoted  from  the 
ranks  ; wounded  at  Spottsylvania ; mustered  out  with  regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant  Patrick  J.  Healy,  born  in  Hew  York  ; served  un- 
til the  close  of  the  war  ; mustered  out  with  regiment. 

Second-Lieutenant  Egbert  J.  O’Driscoll  ; killed  in  action  at  Peters- 
burgj  Ya.,  October  29,  1864. 

Captain  W.  J.  O’Connor  ; a native  of  Fethard,  County  Tipperary  ; pro- 
moted from  the  ranks  ; wounded  at  Spottsylvania  ; served  till  the  end  of  the 
war ; mustered  out  with  regiment ; was  a brave,  efficient  officer. 

Second-Lieutenant  Benedict  J.  O’Driscoll  ; born  in  Nova  Scotia ; 
wounded  at  Petersburg ; honourably  discharged  out  of  service  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  February,  1865. 

Second-Lieutenant  Thomas  P.  Nugent  ; served  until  close  of  the  war 

mustered  out  with  regiment.  ^ 

Second-Lieutenant  Francis  Kiernan;  born  in  New  York  ; was  in  all 
engagements  from  Fair  Oaks  to  Sailor’s  Creek  ; mustered  out  with  regimen i. 

First-Lieutenant  Timothy  Plunkett  ; wounded  at  Gettsburg  and 
Antietam  ; mustered  out  with  regiment. 

Surgeon  John  T.  Stillman,  born  in  New  York;  served  until  close  of 
the  ^var  ; mustered  out  with  regiment. 

Quartermaster  Eiciiard  E.  Dowdell  ; served  until  close  of  the  war ; 
mustered  out  with  regiment. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  OFFICEES  OF  THE  SIXTY-TIIIED  NEW  YOEK 
VOLUNTEERS. 

Colonel  Eiciiard  Enright,  a native  of  Kerry,  Ireland,  belongcid  to  the 
regiment  from  its  first  organisation.  Was  at  first  commissioned  as  Major 
resigned  in  the  latter  part  of  1861. 

Colonel  John  Burke,  a native  of  Ireland,  succeeded  Colonel  Enright,. 

having  served  in  the  Thirty-seventh  New  York  Irish  Eifles  as  lieutenant- 
colonel  ; resigned  his  commission  as  such  and  was  commissioned  as  colonel 
of  the  Sixty-third  ; a splendid  tactician,  who  v/as  the  chief  means  of  bringing 
the  regiment  to  the  high  place  it  attained  as  a well-disciplined  battalion. 

CoLONESL  Henry  J.  Fowler,  a native  of  this  country,  of  English  descent, 
was  commissioned  as  lieutenant-colonel  on  the  organization  of  the  regiment  i 
afterwards  promoted  to  colonel ; a brave  officer ; ho  was  a favourite' 
with  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  for  his  soldierly  and  gentlemaiiiy 
qualities ; was  wounded  severely  at  the  battle  of  Antietam  by  a rifle-ball,, 
which  caused  a fracture  of  the  arm  at  the  elbow,  from  which  lie  suffered  much^ 
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tlius  rendering  him  incapable  of  performing  his  duties  with  the  regiment,  ia 
active  service. 

Colonel  J oun  H.  Gleeson,  a native  of  Tipperary,  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Papal  Brigade  in  Italy ; emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  early  part  of 
1861 ; joined  the  Sixty-ninth  New  York  State  Militiaas  a private;  participated 
in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  liun,  and  on  the  return  of  the  Sixty-ninth,  com- 
menced organizing  a company  for  the  Sixty-third ; commissioned  and  mustered 
■as  first-lieutenant,  September,  1861 ; afterwards  promoted  to  captain.  In 
the  spring  of  1861  he  was  appointed  captain  in  the  Sixty-third;  he  was 
subsequently  commissioned  major,  lieutenant- colonel,  and  colonel. 

Lieutenant- Colonel  B.  Bentley,  a native  of  Albany,  New  York,  was 
commissioned  as  major  in  the  early  part  of  1862;  afterwards  promoted  to 
lieutenant-colonel,  which  position  he  held  until  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbour, 
at  wdiich  engagement  he  left  the  regiment  on  sick  leave,  and  resigned  a 
short  time  afterv^ards. 

Major  Joseph  O’Neill,  a native  of  Cork,  Ireland,  organized  Company 

A,  and  left  New  York  with  the  regiment  as  captain  of  said  company  ; was 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  December  12th,  1862,  in  the  arm, 
from  the  effect  of  which  he  was  totally  incapable  of  performing  his  duty  with 
the  regiment ; was  transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Captain  John  Warren,  a native  of  Cork,  Ireland  ; organized  Company 

B,  and  Avas  commissioned  and  mustered  as  captain  of  it ; served  with  the 
regiment  until  the  battle  of  Antietam,  when  he  was  mustered  out. 

Colonel  James  D.  Brady,  born  in  this  country,  of  Irish  parents  ; joined 
the  regiment  as  adjutant  early  in  1862;  afterAvards  promoted  to  captain ; 
held  the  position  of  acting  assistant-inspector-general  of  the  Third  Brigade, 
First  Division,  Second  Corps ; also  as  division  and  subsequently  as  acting 
inspector-general  Second  Corps  ; was  AAmunded  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbour, 
December  13,  1862 ; he  came  home  to  New  York  Avith  the  regiment  which 
he  commanded. 

Major  Thomas  Touchey,  a native  of  Clare,  Ireland  ; commissioned  as 
-second  lieutenant,  August,  1861 ; promoted  to  captain,  October,  1862,  and 
subsequently  commissioned  as  major  ; served  through  almost  all  the  en- 
gagements Avith  the  regiment  up  to  the  battle  of  the  Wilderness,  May  5, 
1864,  Avhen  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  at  home  a short  time  after. 
A gallant,  unassuming  officer. 

Major  Lynch,  a native  of  Ireland,  died  in  Camp  California,  near  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  December,  1861. 

Surgeon  Laurence  Revnolds,  anatiA^e  of  Waterford,  a highly  educated 
and  refined  gentleman,  and  very  experienced  surgeon,  a true  Irish  gentle- 
man and  patriot,  served  Avith  honour  as  surgeon  of  the  regiment  from  its 
first  organization ; although  advanced  in  years,  is  still  young  in  vigour.  He 
has  written  several  beautiful  and  touching  poems  on  his  unfortunate  native 
land,  and  is  endowed  Avith  wit  and  humour  to  a great  degree,  also  has  a re- 
markable memor}^  He  was  a distinguished  Chartist  in  England,  and  was  also 
amongst  those  of  his  countrymen  Avho  had  to  fly  from  Ireland  in  ’48,  his 
only  crime  being  that  he  loved  his  country  dearly. 

Lieutenant  and  Adjutant  Miles  McDonald,  born  in  Albany,  of  Irish 
parents  ; joined  the  regiment  as  a private  in  October,  1861  ; served  with  his 
regiment  in  every  engagement ; promoted  to  second-lieutenant,  October, 
1862;  afterwards  to  first-lieutenant  and  adjutant;  mortally  w'oundcd  on 
the  16th  of  June,  1864,  before  Petersburg,  and  died  the  following  morning. 

Captain  John  Kavanagh,  Avas  born  in  Dublin  about  the  year  1826,  and 
was  married  there  on  the  11th  June,  1847,  to  Miss  Nannie  Frances  Byrne. 

Though  quite  young  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Irish  Confederation, 
and  was  unanimously  chosen  president  of  the  Fitzgerald  Club,  Dublin.  He 
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ivas  a devoted,  zealous  patriot,  and  was  ably  sustained  by  the  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm and  deep  affection  of  his  devoted  young  wife.  After  the  suspension  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  Smith  O’Brien  in  Tipperary, 
and  was  rather  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the  Farrinrory  fiasco.  As  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  travel  he  made  his  way  to  Havre,  and  even  while  there  the 
English  authorities  made  numerous  efforts  to  arrest  him.  He  fled  to  America, 
where  he  arrived  in  the  fall  of  1848.  Here  he  was  soon  joined  by  his  lovely,, 
■faithful  wife  and  child. 

Captain  Kavanagh  was  one  of  the  principal  organizers  of  the  Thirty-seventh 
Regiment  New  York  Volunteers.  He  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the 
command  of  Company  I,  Sixty-third  Regiment,  Irish  Brigade,  in  conformity 
with  his  own  desire,  to  serve  under  his  friend  and  fellow-exile.  General  Meagher. 
He  was  a most  energetic  and  fearless  officer.  He  fell  at  the  head  of  his 
company,  in  the  heat  of  action,  in  the  great  battle  of  Antietam,  on  the  17tli 
of  September.  Captain  Kavanagh  had  won  for  himself  the  enthusiastic  de- 
votion of  a numerous  circle  of  friends.  He  was  comparatively  a young  man, 
less  than  thirty-seven  years  of  age  ; of  medium  height ; slender,  but  sinewy 
frame ; fair  complexion  ; and  of  prompt,  decisive  mental  habits. 

Had  he  lived  he  would  have  carved  out  a bright  career  as  a soldier,  for 
few  were  so  brave  or  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  profession,  and  few  possessed 
nobler  or  more  generous  qualities. 

He  left  after  him,  to  mourn  his  loss,  his  devoted  wife  and  seven  children. 

Doctor  Charles  Smart,  a Scotchman  by  birth,  and  a licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  Aberdeen,  joined  the  Sixty-third  as  assistant  surgeon  ; 
was  afterwards  promoted  to  be  medical  inspector  of  the  corps.  He  underwent 
u very  creditable  examination  for  the  regular  service  in  which  he  is  at  present 
serving.  Dr.  Smart  was  a refined  scholar,  a good  surgeon,  and  a young  man 
of  the  most  amiable  disposition,  taking  second  place  out  of  a large  list  of 
competitors.  He  also  possessed  very  high  qualifications  as  a poet,  pro- 
ducing some  pieces  that  might  rate  favourably  with  Burns. 

Captain  John  C.  Lynch,  a native  of  Galway,  Ireland,  organized  Com- 
pany C,  of  which  he  was  commissioned  captain;  served  with  his  regiment 
until  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  when  he  was  killed  while  his  regiment 
was  lying  on  the  ground  under  a heavy  fire  from  the  enemy’s  batteries  ; a 
solid  shot  struck  him  in  the  side,  crushing  the  scabbard  of  his  sword  partly 
through  his  body,  horribly  mutilating  him,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  died 
immediately. 

Captain  Tobin,  served  with  the  regiment  until  August,  1862. 

Captain  James  Prendergast,  a native  of  Limerick,  organized  and  after- 
wards commissioned  as  captain  of  Company  E ; served  until  August,  1863, 
when  he  resigned  his  commission. 

Captain  Michael  Sullivan,  a native  of  Dublin,  organized  and  com- 
missioned captain  of  Company  E ; served  with  distinction  through  the 
'different  battles  until  that  of  Antietam,  when  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee 
by  a rifle-ball ; resigned  and  mustered  out  afterwards  in  consequence  of  his 
W'ounds. 

Captain  Walshe,  a native  of  Drogheda ; served  as  an  officer  in  the 
Papal  Brigade ; transferred  to  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps. 

Captain  Brannigan,  a native  of  Mayo;  organized  Company  K,  and 
mustered  as  captain  ; wmunded  at  Antietam,  after  which  he  resigned. 

Captain  John  Flynn,  a native  of  Queen’s  County,  w^ent  out  as  first- 
lieutenant;  served  through  the  campaigns  of  1862  and  ’63,  and  was  mustered 
•out  on  consolidation  of  the  regiment. 

Captain  John  Sullivan,  a native  of  Albany,  of  Irish  parentage  ; com- 
missioned in  October,  1861,  as  first-lieutenant;  promoted  to  captain; 
mortally  wmunded  at  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862,  while  the  regiment 
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was  coming  out  of  action.  On  passing  through  one  of  the  streets  a cannon 
hall  came  bounding  along,  striking  him  on  the  leg  and  breaking  the  bone, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  a few  days  after ; a dashing,  brave,  and 
fearless  soldier. 

Captain  Ciiahles  J.  Quirk,  a native  of  Lismore,  county  Waterford, 
joined  the  regiment  with  Company  K,  October,  1861  ; served  in  every 
engagement  until  the  consolidation  of  the  regiment,  June,  1803,  when  hewaa 
honourably  mustered  out ; promoted  from  sergeant-major,  October,  1862,  ta 
first-lieutenant,  afterwards  to  captain. 

Captain  Alexander  Watts,  a native  of  Dublin  ; commissioned  as  first- 
lieutenant,  Company  C,  and  joined  the  regiment,  October,  1863 ; served  with 
distinction  in  all  the  engagements  of  186f  ; promoted  to  captain,  and  had  the 
honour  of  commanding  the  regiment  for  some  time,  ^ A good  officer. 
Mustered  out  the  early  i>art  of  1865. 

First-Lieutenant  and  Quartermaster  James  McCormick,  commis- 
sioned as  lieutenant;  appointed  subsequently  quartermaster,  which  position 
he  retained  until  he  resigned. 

Captain  Boyle,  a native  of  Donegal,  commissioned  a^  captain  of 
Company  C,  having  organized  it  himself.  Joined  the  regiment  with  his 
company  in  October,  1863.  Killed  at  the  battle  of  the  Vvfilderness,  May  5, 
1864. 

Captain  Michael  Kelleher,  born  in  Brooklyn,  of  Irish  parents,  was 
commissioned  as  second-lieutenant  of  Company  C,  May,  1864 ; promoted  to 
first-lieutenant  and  captain ; wounded  severely  in  the  leg  and  hip  on  the 
16th  of  June,  1864. 

First-Lieutenant  AND  Adjutant  Freeman  joined  the  regiment  as  a 
private  in  May,  1864 ; promoted  a short  time  after  to  first-lieutenant  and 
adjutant,  which  position  he  retained  until  the  regiment  was  mustered  out. 

Ma,:^r  James  McQuade,  a native  of  Utica,  Kew  York,  of  Irish  parents, 
joined  the  Sixty-third  regiment  as  a private,  September,  1861 ; served 
through  almost  all  the  battles  that  his  regiment  was  engaged  in;  also,  on  the 
brigade  staff  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Kugent.  Promoted  from  first- 
sergeant  to  first-lieutenant,  November,  1864  ; subsequently  to  captain, 
Company  F,  and  finally  commissioned  as  major.  He  w^as  a great  favourite 
with  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment. 

Captain  William  Francis  Halley,  a native  of  Clonmel,  Tipperary, 
joined  the  Sixty-third  Regiment  on.its  first  organization  as  a private,  August, 
1861 ; served  on  the  brigade  non-commissioned  staff  under  General  Meagher 
and  Colonel  T.  Kelly,  for  over  a year.  Promoted  from  sergeant-major  to 
second-lieutenant,  November,  1864,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  his  Com- 
pany C ; also  commanded  Companies  A,  B,  and  F,  of  wdiich  latter  company 
he  was  finally  commissioned  captain. 

Lieutenent  John  Dillon,  a native  of  Dungarvnn,  county  Waterford, 
joined  the  regiment  as  a private,  and  was  mustered  iu  with  Company  F, 
September,  1861 ; served  as  colour-sergeant  with  distinction  in  many  battles. 
Promoted  for  xihinting  our  flag  on  the  enemy’s  works  at  Cold  Harbour, 
January,  1865,  to  second-lieutenant;  participated  in  all  the  engagements  with 
Lis  regiment;  a brave  soldier.  Mustered  out  a short  time  before  the  regiment 
came  home.  • 

Lieutenant  John  Ryan,  a native  of  Tipperary ; promoted  from  the  ranks, 
raid  was  through  all  the  battles  with  his  regiment,  until  he  was  mustered  out 
on  consolidation. 

Captain  Joseph  Gleason,  a native  of  Tipperary;  commissioned  second- 
lieutenant,  February,  1864 ; served  through  the  campaigns  of  ’64  and  ’65. 

Captain  Joseph  McDonough,  a native  of  Galway,  went  out  with  regiment 
as  first -lieutenant ; promoted  to  captain. 
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Captaim  Daniel  Maher,  a native  of  Albany,  of  Irish  pojrents  ; joined  the 
regiment  in  18G2;  promoted  from  commissary-sergeant  to  first-lieutenant, 
and  subsequently  to  captain. 

Lieutenant  Patrick  Maher,  a native  of  Tipperary,  joined  the  regiment 
early  in  18G2;  promoted  to  first-lieutenant;  mustered  out  on  consolidation 
of  the  regiment ; afterwards  joined  the  regiment  and  commissioned  lieutenant ; 
wounded  on  the  22d  June,  1865,  in  the  thigh,  which  caused  the  leg  to  be 
amputated  ; died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound. 

Captain  Edward  O’ Carroll,  a native  of  Tipperary ; mustered  into  the 
regiment,  October,  18G1;  promoted  to  second-lieutenant,  and  mustered  out 
on  consolidation  of  the  regiment,  Juno,  18G3.  Again  joined  tlie  regiment  as 
a private  in  1861.  Promoted  to  second-lieutenant  and  captain.  Killed  on 
the  3rd  May,  1865,  before  Petersburg,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Daniel  Kiernan,  a native  of  Monaghan,  joined  the  regi- 
ment, September,  1861,  as  a private;  served  through  all  the  campaigns 
until  June,  1861,  when  he  w'as  mustered  out;  ]promoted  to  second-lieutenant 
and  also  to  first-lieutenant. 

Captain  Charles  Bennett  joined  the  regiment  early  in  1862 ; served 
through  almost  all  the  different  battles  with  the  regiment ; promoted  from 
first-sergeant  to  second-lieutenant,  January,  1865,  and  captain ; mustered 
out  with  the  regiment. 

Major  W.  II.  Terwilliger  joined  the  regiment,  March,  1861;  com- 
manded the  regiment  for  a short  time,  and  passed  through  the  entire  cam- 
paigns of  1864  and  ’65. 

Captain  Charles  Terwilliger  entered  the  regiment  about  March;  he 
served  through  the  campaigns  of  1861,  and  was  promoted  to  major,  1865  ; 
was  mustered  out  with  the  regiment. 

Lieutenant  Lyden,  a brave  soldier  and  a good  oScer ; killed  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam. 

Lieutenant  McConnell,  a native  of  Roscommon,  Ireland  ; commanded 
iis  second-lieutenant,  October,  1862 ; killed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  A 
very  brave,  efficient  officer. 

Lieutenant  Cadwalader  Smyth,  a native  of  this  country,  of  Irish 
parents;  a brave,  gallant  young  officer;  killed  at  Antietam,  7tli  September, 
1862. 

Lieutenant  Patrick  H.  Riordan,  a native  of  Meentogues,  county  Kerry. 
Pie  joined  the  Sixty-third  as  a private  in  1861  ; was  wounded  at  Malvern 
Hill,  and  taken  prisoner  at  Belle  Isle.  After  his  exchange  he  was  promoted 
to  a second  lieutenancy.  He  was  again  wounded  at  PTedericksburg,  while  in 
command  of  a company,  in  consequence  of  which  he  had  to  resign,  April,  1862. 

Lieutenant  John  Fitzgerald,  a native  of  Monaghan;  joined  the  Sixty- 
third  at  the  organization  of  the  regiment ; was  soon  after  transferred  to  the 
Fourth  New  York  Volunteers. 

Adjutant  Henry  McConnell,  was  horn  in  Mitchelstown,  county  Cork, 
Ireland  ; being  intended  for  the  medical  profession,  he  received  a liberal 
education.  He  was  for  some  time  connected  with  the  Sixty-ninth  New 
York  State  Militia.  Upon  the  re-organization  of  the  Sixty-third  New  York 
Volunteers  he  was  promoted  to  a second-lieutenancy ; he  was  distinguished 
for  his  gallantry,  and  partieixiated  in  every  engagement  with  the  Brigade  to 
Antietam,  where  he  was  killed. 

At  the  organization  of  the  regiment  David  P.  Shanahan  was  surgeon ; 
Michael  G.  Gilligan,  assistant-surgeon ; and  Philip  OTIanlon,  Junior, 
quartermaster.  I have  not  been  supplied  with  materials  to  give  a sketch  of 
the  above  gentlemen. 

Lieutenant  James  Mackey  was  son  to  Dr.  Mackey,  Buffalo.  He  joined 
the  Sixty-third  regiment,  and  was  soon  transferred  to  General  Meagher’s 
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staff,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Antietam,  while  carrying 
orders  from  the  general. 

He  was  removed  to  the  Hospital  at  Frederick,  and  was  subsequently 
brought  home  by  easy  stages,  by  his  father,  who  was  anxiously  attending 
him. 

Though  he  had  apparently  rallied,  he  finally  sank  and  died,  on  the  17tb 
of  October,  just  a month  from  the  day  he  had  received  his  wound.  He  was 
a brave  young  officer,  and  an  intelligent,  courteous  young  man,  whose  ser- 
vices were  appreciated  by  his  general,  and  whose  amiable  qualities  made 
him  a general  favourite. 

Captain  Dominick  Connelly  was  an  able,  efficient  officer,  and  trans- 
ferred to  Invalid  Corps  on  account  of  wounds  received  in  action. 

Lieutenant  John  G.  Sellars,  promoted  from  the  ranks. 

Adjutant  P.  Gormley,  resigned  on  surgeon’s  certificate. 

Lieutenant  John  McCaffrey,  resigned  from  ill  health. 

Lieutenant  Hurley,  promoted  from  the  rank  of  sergeant ; discharged 
for  physical  disability. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Lee  was  a brave,  efficient  ofiicer;  possessed  con- 
siderable skill  as  an  engineer. 

Lieutenant  Michael  Grogan,  wounded  at  Antietam. 

Lieutenant  Timotiiv  Murray. 

Lieutenant  Charles  McCarthy,  resigned  from  ill-health. 

Lieutenant  William  Higgins,  resigned  from  ill-health. 

Lieutenant  Laurence  Daidy,  promoted  from  sergeant. 

Lieutenant  James  Gallagher,  promoted  from  sergeant. 

Captain  Richard  P.  Moore,  promoted  from  second-lieutenant,  wounded 
at  Fredericksburg. 

Captain  John  Dwyer,  promoted  from  sergeantcy,  wounded  at  Antietam, 
was  a brave,  efficient,  and  intelligent  officer. 

James  H.  Elliot,  Assistant-surgeon,  afterwards  transferred. 

Lieutenant  William  E.  Meehan,  an  excellent,  efiicient  officer,  resigned 
on  surgeon’s  certificate. 

Lieutenant  Lynch,  wounded  at  Antietam,  from  the  effects  of  which  he 
died. 

Lieutenants  William  Taylor  and  Hart. 

Captain  Thomas  W.  Cartwright,  native  of  King’s  County,  was  first 
adjutant  of  the  regiment ; wounded  at  Antietam ; promoted  to  captain  ; re- 
signed in  1863. 

Lieutenant  Matthew  Hart,  native  of  Albany,  Irish  parents ; enlisted 
as  private  in  1861 ; wounded  at  Fair  Oaks ; promoted  to  lieutenant,  March, 
1863  ; mustered  out  at  consolidation. 

Lieutenant  Patrick  Chambers,  native  of  Mayo;  enlisted  private 
in  1861;  colour-sergeant  at  first  battle  of  Fredericksburg;  promoted  to 
lieutenant,  and  discharged  in  1864  for  disability. 

Lieutenant  William  Daly,  native  of  Albany;  of  Irish  parentage; 
enlisted  in  1861;  colour-sergeant  at  Antietam,  where  he  was  wounded; 
promoted  to  lieutenant  in  December,  1862  ; mustered  out  by  consolidation 
of  regiment ; enlisted  again,  served  as  private,  and  discharged  for  disability. 

Lieutenant  Michael  Grogan,  native  of  Tipperary,  enlisted  in  1861; 
promoted  to  sergeant ; wounded  at  Antietam ; promoted  to  lieutenant,  and 
mustered  out  at  consolidation  ; re-enlisted  and  attained  rank  of  lieutenant ; 
wounded  again  at  Petersburg,  and  mustered  out  in  consequence. 

Lieutenant  Patrick  J.  O’Connor,  promoted  lieutenant  from  quarter- 
master-sergeant, and  mustered  out  by  consolidation  ; native  of  Galway ; 
enlisted  in  1861. 

Captain  Brannegan,  discharged  for  ill-health. 
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Captain  Patrick  Joseph  Condon,  of  Company  G,  Sixty-third  Pegiment, 
Irish  Brigade,  was  born  February  IGth,  1831,  at  Craves,  county  Limerick, 
Ireland.  At  the  outset  of  the  American  civil  war  he  joined  the  Second 
Regiment,  N,  Y.  S.  M.,  as  private,  but  left  it  to  aid  in  forming  the  Irish 
Brigade.  He  raised  Company  G,  Sixty-third  regiment,  of  which  he  was 
commissioned  captain,  September  24,  1861.  lie  served  through  the  cam* 
paigns  of  1861,  62,  and  ’63,  and  was  mustered  out  in  J une  of  the  latter  year. 
II  is  devoted  ness  to  the  cause  of  American  liberty  is  second  only  to  that  of 
his  native  land. 

Lieutenant  James  M.  Smart,  a brave  and  efficient  officer,  killed  in 
battle.  May  12th,  1864. 

Lieutenant  D.  P.  Rood. 

Captain  S.  V.  Reeves,  promoted  from  first-lieutenant. 

A CONCISE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TWENTY-EIGHTH  REGIMENT, 
MASSACHUSETTS  VOLUNTEER  INFANTRY,  AND  ITS  LEAD* 
ING  OFFICERS. 

The  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  called  into  service 
by  the  President,  September  24,  1861,  organized  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,. 
October  8,  1861,  and  mustered  into  the  United  States  service  at  Camp 
Cameron,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  December  13,  1861,  Colonel  Monteith 
commanding,  left  Camp  Cameron,  January  11,  1862,  and  proceeded  to  Fort 
Columbus,  New  York  Harbour,  where  it  remained  till  February  14,  whence- 
it  embarked  for  Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  arriving  there  February  22, 
1862.  April  7,  the  regiment  embarked  on  transports  for  Dawfusky  Island. 
The  right  wing  of  the  regiment,  under  Colonel  Monteith,  proceeded  to  Tybee 
Island,  Georgia,  May  12,  where  it  remained  till  May  28,  when  it  proceeded 
to  Hilton  Head.  Placed  in  arrest.  May  20,  Colonel  Monteith  did  not  again 
resume  command  of  his  regiment,  and  was  discharged  August  12,  1862,  at 
Newport  New^s,  Virginia.  The  left  wing  embarked  for  Hilton  Head,  May 
27,  and  on  May  30  the  whole  regiment,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Moore  command* 
ing,  left  Hilton  Head  in  transports  to  James  Island,  reaching  there  on  the 
1st  of  June. 

James  Island. 

The  regiment  skirmished  June  1 and  2,  losing  five  men  wounded.  June 
16,  in  an  unsuccessful  assault  upon  Fort  Johnson,  on  the  upper  part  of  the. 
island,  the  regiment  lost  fourteen  killed,  fifty-two  wounded,  and  four  prisoners^ 
— aggregate  seventy.  Of  this  engagement,  General  H.  W.  Benham,  U.  S.  A., 
in  a letter  to  Governor  Andrew,  dated  December  21,  1862,  says  * “Tha 
major,  G.  W.  Cartwright,  and  the  most  of  the  officers,  with  the  great  body 
of  the  regiment,  behaved  very  handsomely  through  that  affair,  until  they 
were  recalled  from  the  front  by  tlie  order  of  General  Stevens.”  July  6th,. 
the  regiment  evacuated  James  Island,  and  returned  to  Hilton  Head.  July 
16,  proceeded  in  transports  to  Newport  News,  Virginia,  landing  there  July 
18th.  The  same  day  the  regimental  band  was  mustered  out  of  service.  On 
the  20th  the  regiment  was  a^sigIJed  to  General  Burnside’s  Corps.  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Moore  resigned  July  25. 

Second  Bull  Run. 

August  3rd,  Major  Cartwright  commanding,  the  regiment  left  Newport 
News,  Virginia,  and  landed  at  Aquia  Creek  August  6th,  proceeding  the  same 
day  to  Fredericksburg,  where  it  w^ent  into  camp.  August  12th,  left 
FredtiicKsburg  to  join  Geoeral  Pope,  at  Culpepper.  The  regiment  was 
engaged  in  the  campaigns  « f he  liapidan  and  Rappahannock,  arriving  at 
Ccnueviiic  on  the  28l1i  of  Augu.-Ht.  The  regiment  was  ordered  to  the  support 
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of  a battery,  August  29th,  rcmaining^in  that  position  all  day.  On  the  30th 
of  August,  about  2 r.  m.,  the  regiment  was  ordered  into  the  woods,  and  was 
C-\posed  to  a heavy  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry.  Falling  back,  under 
orders,  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  it  supported  a battery  until 
night,  exposed  to  a heavy  fire  from  the  enemy’s  batteries.  Eighteen  men 
were  killed,  one  hundred  and  nine  wounded,  and  eight  missing,  in  this  engage- 
HiCDt,  in  which  Major  Cartwu’ight  was  wounded. 

Chantilly. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sex>tember  1st  the  regiment  marched  to  Chantilly, 
where  it  engaged  the  enemy  heavily  and  with  success,  losing  fifteen  killed, 
seventy-nine  wounded,  and  five  missing.  The  next  day  marched  to  Alex- 
andria and  through  Washington. 

South  Mountain. 

Leaving  Meridian  Hill,  September  7th,  the  regiment  entered  upon  the 
Maryland  campaign.  On  the  14th,  the  regiment,  at  Turner’s  Gap,  South 
JMountain,  supported  a battery  during  the  day,  and  being  on  picket  at  night, 
was  exposed  to  a heavy  fire  of  musketry,  losing  six  men  wounded. 

Antietam. 

On  the  17th  day  of  September,  the  regiment  was  engaged  at  Antietam 
Creek.  At  eleven  a.  m.  the  regiment  advanced,  under  fire  from  the  enemy’s 
batteries,  till  sheltered  by  a hill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek.  It 
crossed  the  creek,  ascended  the  hill  under  a murderous  fire,  driving  the 
/enemy  before  it,  till  ordered  back  by  the  general  commanding.  Casualties, 
twelve  killed  and  thirty-six  wounded.  On  the  18th,  skirmished  with  the 
'Cnemy. 

During  the  fall  the  regiment  remained  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
under  Generals  McClellan  and  Burnside.  Colonel  Eichard  Byrnes  assumed 
command  of  the  regiment  October  18th,  at  Nolan’s  Ferry.  On  the  23d  of 
November  the  regiment  was  transferred  from  the  Ninth  to  the  Second  Corps, 
and  was  assigned  to  the  Irish  Brigade,  of  General  Hancock’s  division. 

Fuedericksburg. 

December  11th,  the  regiment  broke  camp  at  Falmouth,  and  crossing  the 
Eappahannock  near  Fredericksburg,  took  part  in  the  gallant  charge  of 
General  Hancock’s  division  upon  the  enemy’s  works,  December  13th,  losing 
one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  killed,  wounded  and  missing.  On  the  night  of 
the  15th,  re-crossed  the  river  and  returned  to  Falmouth,  where  it  was  still 
encamped,  December  31st. 

The  strength,  present  and  absent,  on  that  day  v/as  seven  hundred  and 
twenty,  officers  and  men.  During  the  year  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
recruits  joined  the  regiment,  ninety  enlisted  men  were  discharged,  eighty- 
gix  deserted,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  died.  Nine  deserters  w^ere 
apprehended.  Nineteen  officers  resigned,  and  seven  died.  Seventy-five 
men  were  killed  in  action,  and  twuiity-seven  died  of  their  wounds.  Total 
number  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  for  the  year,  five  hundred  and 
twenty. 

Ciiancellorsville. 

After  the  arduous  campaigns  of  the  year,  the  regiment  remained  in  camp 
till  April  28th,  when  it  moved  with  General  Hancock’s  division  to  Chan- 
cellorsville,  participating  in  that  action,  and  suffering  a loss  of  twenty-six, 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  May  3d,  the  regiment  assisted  in  hauling  to 
the  rear  the  guns  of  the  Fifth  Maine  Battery  by  hand.  May  5th,  the  regi- 
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ment  left  the  battle-field  at  night,  and  crossing  the  Rapidan  at  daybreak  of 
the  Gth,  arrived  in  camp  the  same  day. 

Gettysburg. 

After  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville  tlie  regiment  remained  in  camp  and 
■was  exercised  in  drill  till  the  13th  day  of  June,  when  it  marched  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rappahannock.  The  next  day  it  marched  to  Stafford  Court- 
house. With  the  Second  Corps  it  passed  the  remainder  of  the  month  in  long 
und  arduous  marches,  till  it  reached  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania, early  a.  m.  of  the  2d  of  July.  In  the  afternoon  the  Twenty-eighth 
Regiment,  with  the  Brigade,  was  ordered  to  advance,  and  engaged  the  enemy 
iit  Little  Round  Top,  driving  them  before  it  for  a long  distance,  till,  after  a 
long  and  obstinate  engagement,  it  was  flanked  both  right  and  left,  and  com- 
pelled to  retire  with  the  Brigade  precipitatel\%  by  order  of  the  Brigade  com- 
mander. One  hundred  and  seven  officers  and  enlisted  men  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  out  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  on  this  day. 
The  3d  of  July,  the  regiment  threw  up  breastworks  on  Cemetery  Hill,  and 
assisted  in  repelling  the  fierce  onsets  of  the  enemy.  Although  exposed  to 
the  tremendous  cannonading  of  the  enemy,  during  the  fight  but  one  maa 
was  wounded,  owing  to  the  felicitous  nature  of  the  ground. 

On  the  7th,  the  regiment  left  the  battle-field  and  marched  to  Taney  town, 
Maryland;  the  8th,  to  near  Frederick ; the  9th,  through  Crampton’s  Gap, 
South  Mountain  ; the  10th,  to  Jones’s  (h’oss  Roads;  the  14th,  to  Falling 
Waters;  the  15th,  to  opposite  Harper’s  Ferry;  the  16th,  to  Pleasant  Valley, 
Maryland ; the  18th,  through  Harper’s  Ferry,  Virginia,  crossing  the  Poto- 
mac; 19th,  to  near  Snicker’s  Gap;  20th,  to  Bloomfield;  22nd,  to  Ashby’s 
Cap;  23rd,  into  Manassas  Gap;  24th,  to  Markham  ; 25th,  to  White  Plains; 
26th,  to  Warrenton  Junction;  30th,  to  Elk  Run ; 31st,  to  Morrisville,  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  encamped  during  the  month  of  August. 

August  31st,  the  regiment  marched  to  U.  S.  Ford,  supporting  cavalry, 
returning  to  camp  September  4th.  September  12th,  left  Morrisville,  and 
marched  to  Rappahannock  Station  ; 13th,  to  Culpepper  ; 15th,  to  Slaughter 
Mountain  ; 17th,  to  Rapidan  Station,  where  the  regiment  remained  engaged 
in  arduous  picket  duty  till  October  6,  when  it  left  the  front  for  Culpepper, 
Auburn  Hill,  and  Bristow  Station.  October  12,  marched  and  counter- 
marched till  October  14,  when  the  regiment  was  vigorously  shelled  while  at 
rest  on  Auburn  Hill.  The  regiment  retreated  to  Bristow  Station,  with  the 
division,  skirmishing  a part  of  the  journey,  losing  one  killed,  two  wounded, 
and  three  missing,  till  it  arrived  at  Bristow  Station,  where  it  assisted  ma- 
terially in  repelling  the  onsets  of  the  enemy.  Marched  to  Bull  Run  that 
night,  remaining  there  till  the  19th,  wuen  the  regiment  marched,  reaching 
Auburn  the  next  day.  To  near  Warrenton  on  the  23rd.  The  regiment 
crossed  the  Rappahannock  at  Kelly’s  Ford  on  the  7th  day  of  November,  and 
on  the  8th  went  into  camp  on  Shackleford’s  Farm.  There  the  regiment  re- 
mained till  November  26th,  when  it  crossed  the  Rapidan  at  Germania  Ford, 
the  army  moving  to  Mine  Run,  Virginia. 

Mine  Run. 

November  29th,  near  Robinson’s  Tavern,  the  left  touching  the  plankroad, 
as  skirmishers,  Colonel  Byrnes  commanding,  the  regiment  gallantly  charged, 
driving  the  enemy's  skirmishers  from  their  pits  back  upon  their  works  in 
the  rear,  losing  nine  men,  wounded.  December  1st,  re-crossed  the  river  and 
returned  to  camp.  December  5th,  to  Stevensburg,  Virginia,  near  which 
town  the  regiment  rested  in  substantial  winter-quarters,  constructed  of  logs. 

The  strength,  present  and  absent,  of  the  regiment,  December  31st,  1863, 
w^as  twenty -five  commissioned  officers  and  four  hundred  and  seventy -seven 
enlisted  men.  rp 
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During  the  year  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  recruits,  etc.,  joined  the 
regiment ; two  hundred  and  forty-one  enlisted  men  were  discharged  or  trans- 
ferred ; one  hundred  and  thirty-two  deserted ; fourteen  died,  and  twenty- 
eight  were  killed  in  action.  Thirty-nine  deserters  were  apprehended 
twenty-nine  officers  resigned.  The  aggregate  killed,  wounded  and  missing, 
as  far  as  reported,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-one. 

The  Wilderness. 

The  regiment  remained  quietly  in  winter-quarters,  until  May  3d,  1861-, 
the  monotony  of  camp-life  disturbed  only  by  a reconnaissance  to  the  Rapidan 
River,  February  6th,  in  which  the  28th  took  part.  The  regiment  was  be- 
coming stronger,  day  by  day,  by  the  arrival  of  recruits. 

On  the  3d  of  May  its  aggregate  strength  was  twenty-six  commissioned 
officers,  and  seven  hundred  and  five  enlisted  men  ; of  these,  four  hundred: 
and  ninety-five  officers  and  men  were  present  with  the  regiment,  and  eighteen 
officers  and  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  men  were  for  duty. 

On  this  day  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  broke  camp  at 
Stevensburg,  Virginia,  at  10  p.  m.,  and  marching  all  night,  crossed  the  Rapi- 
dan River,  at  Ely's  Ford,  May  4th.  During  the  early  part  of  the  day  of 
May  5th  the  regiment  acted  as  flankers  to  the  Brigade,  till  the  enemy  was 
found,  when  several  companies  were  sent  out  as  skirmishers.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  most  of  the  companies  w’ere  collected  together,  and  the  regiment 
advanced  in  line  into  the  woods,  in  the  Wilderness,  and  engaged  the  enemy. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Cartwright,  commanding,  ordered  the  regiment  to  lie 
down,  and  in  that  mode  awaited  the  driving  in  of  our  skirmishers.  The 
battle  soon  opened.  Veterans  fought  wdth  the  dash  of  recruits,  recruits 
with  the  steadiness  of  veterans,  and  repulsed  the  oft-repeated  charges  of  the 
enemy  with  lieavy  loss,  strewing  the  ground  in  their  front  with  files  of  dead  / 
and  wounded.  They  fought  steadily  all  the  afternoon,  until,  being  out  of 
ammunition,  they  were  relieved  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers,  and  retired.  Flere  the' gallant  Captain  McIntyre 'was 
fatally  hit,  while  endeavouring  to  assist  a wounded  skirmisher  inside  of  our 
line.  Captain  C.  V.  Smith,  was  mortally  wounded;  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Cartwright  also  receiving  a severe  and  painful  wound  in  the  left  shoulder. 
The  regiment  was  complimented  by  the  brigade  and  division  commanders^ 
for  the  gallant  and  successful  manner  in  which  they  repulsed  every  attempt 
to  break  our  line  of  battle. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  of  May  the  regiment  skh'mished  all  day,  losing  a few 
men.  The  total  loss  in  the  AYilderness  was  two  commissioned  officers  killed, 
and  three  w'ounded  ; fourteen  enlisted  men  were  killed,  eighty-two  wounded,, 
and  eighteen  missing.  Aggregate,  one  hundred  and  nineteen.  To  Todd’s 
Tavern,  May  8 ; the  regiment  and  brigade  advanced  against  the  enemy  late- 
in  the  afternoon,  but  being  flanked,  retired  in  good  order,  without  loss,  to  the- 
intrenchment. 

Po  River. 

May  9,  crossed  the  Po  River.  The  next  day  the  regiment  was  subjected 
to  a heavy  artillery  fire;  threw  up  breastworks  the  next  day;  during  theso 
operations  the  loss  was  four  killed,  five  Avounded,  and  two  missing. 

Spottsylvania. 

On  the  night  of  the  llth  of  May,  Major  Lawler  commanding, *the  regiment 
left  its  works  near  the  banks  of  the  Po,  leaving  out  a hundred  men  on  picket, 
and  passing  through  the  Sixth  Corps  camp  with  the  division,  massed  in  a 
field  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  works  at  Spottsylvania.  At  daylight.  May  12th, 
charged  the  enemy’s  wmrks  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  uncapped  pieces  in 
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column  of  division,  closed  in  mass,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  many  prims, 
colours,  and  prisoners.  Ten  enlisted  men  were  killed,  one  commissioned  officer 
and  forty-six  enlisted  men  wounded  and  missing : aggregate,  sixty-two,  in 
tlie  memorable  charge  of  Hancock’s  invincible  corps. 

May  14ih,  a part  of  the  regiment  was  on  the  picket-line,  where  two  guns 
between  the  lines  were  drawn  out.  One  man  was  killed  and  one  wounded. 

Spoxtsylvania — Second. 

May  17,  at  night  formed  in  column  behind  our  works,  and  at  day-light 
charged  enemy’s  intrenchments,  Major  Lawler  commanding  the  regiment,  and 
Colonel  Byrnes  the  Brigade.  Took  the  first  line  of  works  and  held  it  for  six 
hours,  when  the  regiment  was  withdrawn  in  perfect  order  by  the  direction 
of  General  Barlow.  The  major  and  two  captains  were  killed ; three  captains 
and  one  lieutenant  wounded ; nine  enlisted  men  were  killed,  and  twenty-six 
wounded:  aggregate,  42. 

May  20,  at  night,  and  May  21,  marched  to  Millford  Station  ; May  23,  to 
the  North  Anna  River;  crossed  the  river,  and  May  29  reached  Tolapotomy 
Creek,  where  the  regiment  remained  till  June  1st,  losing  men  daily  on  picket. 
One  killed  and  twelve  wounded  during  these  operations. 

Cold  Harbour. 

June  1,  a most  severe  march  to  Cold  Harbour,  reaching  there  the  next 
day.  At  daybreak,  J une  3,  Lieutenant  A.  B.  West  commanding  the  regiment, 
charged  in  line,  advancing  steadily  over  two  ranges  of  hills,  under  a very  heavy 
fire  of  musketry  and  artillery  from  the  rebel  position  on  a third  range.  En- 
filaded both  right  and  left,  the  Brigade  was  ordered  back  by  the  Brigade 
commander,  after  holding  its  advanced  position  for  some  hours.  Colonel 
Byrnes  commanding  the  Brigade,  and  Lieutenant  West  commanding  the 
regiment,  and  eight  enlisted  men  were  killed  ; two  commissioned  officers,  and 
thirty-five  enlisted  men  were  wounded;  total,  47.  Remained  at  Cold  Harbour 
in  works,  exposed  to  the  enemy’s  fire  till  June  12,  losing  one  man  killed  and 
two  wounded,  when  the  regiment  at  night  left  its  works  for  James  River, 
which  river  was  reached  the  next  day 

Petersburg. 

J une  1 4,  at  night  crossed  the  James  River  on  the  transport  “Massachusetts.” 
Remained  near  the  bank  of  the  river  till  two  p.  m.  of  the  fifteenth,  when  the 
regiment  made  a forced  march  to  Petersburg,  reaching  there  at  the  end  of 
eleven  hours.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  June  16,  Lieutenant  John  B.  Noyes 
commanding  the  regiment,  charged  in  line,  and  took  one  line  of  the  enemy’s 
works,  but  pressed  still  further,  till  brought  to  a stand-still  on  the  slope  of  a hill 
by  the  determined  resistance  of  the  enemy,  who  in  vain  assailed  the  advanced 
position  of  our  troops  ; relieved  at  midnight,  having  sustained  a loss  of  three 
killed,  fourteen  wounded  and  two  missing.  June  17,  supported  the  gallant 
charge  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  June  18,  again  charged  the  enemy,  driving  them 
from  several  pits  without  loss. 

June  20tb,  the  regiment  was  transferred  from  the  Second  to  the  First 
Brigade  of  the  First  Division,  Second  Corps  ; marched  at  night  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Weldon  Railroad.  The  regiment  acted  as  flankers  during  the  day, 
and  at  night  was  sent  out  on  picket. 

Fight  of  June  22d,  before  Petersburg. 

Withdrawn  from  the  picket-line  at  noon  of  the  22d,  the  regiment  with  the 
Brigade  moved  to  the  right,  to  the  assistance  of  the  Second  Brigade,  which 
was  hard  pressed,  when  the  whole  Brigade  was  double-quicked  back  to  its 
former  position,  and  the  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  deployed 
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as  skirmishers  on  the  right,  and  connecting  with  the  Sixth  Corps. 
By  vigorously  holding  their  ground  and  rapid  tiring  the  rebels  were  com- 
pelled to  move  towards  the  right,  which  w'as  unprotected  by  skirmishers. 
They  then  charged,  yelling;  but  meeting  an  unlooked-for  obstacle  in  a 
strong  line  of  works,  were  hurled  back  howling.  The  regiment  was  highly 
complimented  on  the  spot  by  Generals  Barlow  and  Miles  for  its  splendid 
conduct.  But  two  officers  and  one  hundred  enlisted  men  were  in  the  engage- 
ment. Of  these  one  was  killed,  nine  wounded,  and  two  missing. 

The  regiment  remained  in  camp  in  reserve  till  the  9th  day  of  July,  when 
it  relieved  the  pickets  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  so  remained  till  sent  out  to 
support  General  Gregg’s  cavalry,  on  the  Jerusalem  Fiankroad,  on  the  12th  of 
July;  the  next  day  marched  to  the  rear  of  the  Eighteenth  Corps  and  went 
into  camp. 

Beep  Bottom. 

July  26,  Captain  James  Fleming  commanding  the  regiment,  broke  camp 
before  Petersburg,  about  three  p.m.,  and  marched  to  Deep  Bottom,  arriving 
there  about  tw  o a.m.  of  the  27th.  The  march  was  very  hurried  and  exhaust- 
ing. Shortly  after  daybreak  the  regiment  was  deployed  as  skirmishers, 
occupying  the  right  of  the  line  of  the  First  Brigade,  the  One  Hundred  and 
Eighty-third  being  in  the  centre,  and  the  Fifth  New  Hampshire  on  the  left. 

While  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-third  Pennsylvania  and  Fifth  New 
Hampshire  w^ere  engaging  the  enemy  in  front,  the  Twenty-eighth  succeeded 
in  getting  in  on  the  enemy’s  left  flank,  and,  by  a well-directed  fire  along  their 
works,  caused  them  to  retire  in  confusion,  leaving  in  our  possession  four 
twenty-pounder  Parrott  guns,  with  caissons  and  ammunition.  Several 
prisoners  also  were  captured,  among  them  one  commanding  officer.  The 
foliowung  is  official : 

Headquarters,  First  Brigade,  First  Division,  Second  Corps. 

“ Captain  Fleming  commanded  the  Twenty-eighth  Begiment  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteers,  under  my  charge  on  the  27th  inst.,  and  to  his  gallantry 
was  due,  in  great  measure,  the  success  of  the  assault,  which  resulted  in  the 
capture  of  four  guns  and  a number  of  prisoners. 

“Jas.  C.  Lynch, 

“ Colonel  commanding  Brigade.” 
Headquarters,  First  Division,  Second  Corps. 

“ The  Twenty-eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  were  the  first  to  strike 
the  enemy’s  lines  on  the  27th,  wffien  the  First  Brigade  drove  a brigade  of 
rebels  from  their  works,  capturing  four  twenty-pounder  rifled  pieces  and 
several  prisoners. 

‘‘  Nelson  A.  Miles, 

“ Brigadier-General  Volunteers. 

At  dark  of  the  29th,  the  regiment,  with  the  corps,  marched  back  to 
Petersburg,  arriving  there  before  daybreak,  and  during  the  day  lay  in  rear 
of  the  Ninth  Corps.  Casualties  during  the  period,  two  enlisted  men  killed 
and  two  wounded. 

Deep  Bottom,  No.  2. 

Bemained  in  camp  till  the  12th  day  of  August,  wdien  the  regiment, 
Captain  Fieming  commanding,  marched  to  City  Point.  The  next  day  at 
noon  the  regiment  took  transportation  for  Deep  Bottom,  arriving  there  Sunday 
at  day  l)reak.  The  regiment  made  a demonstration  upon  a rebel  battery  during 
the  forenuoij,  »uffered  a loss  of  one  commissioned  officer  and  three  enlisted 
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men  killed,  and  eleven  enlisted  men  wounded.  Early  on  the  IGth  the  regiment 
with  the  Brigade  moved  out  to  the  Charles  City  Cross-Roads,  supporting  Gen. 
Gregg’s  Cavalry.  The  regiment  advanced  as  skirmishers  on  the  right  of  the 
road,  and  engaged  the  enemy.  After  a stubborn  and  well-contested  resistance 
against  superior  forces,  the  regiment  was  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  Brigade, 
losing  heavily  in  killed,  wounded,  and  missing.  After  dark  of  the  20th,  the 
regiment,  with  the  corps,  marched  back  to  before  Petersburg,  reaching  there 
at  eight  a.  m.  of  the  21st,  whence  it  marched  to  the  Gurley  House,  near  the 
Weldon  Railroad,  during  the  afternoon.  Losses  during  this  period : seven 
enlisted  men  wounded,  twenty-two  missing  in  action.  On  the  22d  the  regi- 
ment marched  to 

Reams’  Station 

and  to  the  Perkins  House,  and  commenced  destroying  the  railroad  towards 
Reams’  Station ; continued  destroying  the  railroad  on  the  23d  and  2 Ith, 
tearing  up  the  road  and  burning  rails  to  beyond  Mrs.  Smart’s  house.  During 
portions  of  these  days  the  regiment  was  on  picket.  Returned  to  Reams’  Station 
on  the  evening  of  the  24th,  occupied  the  works  to  the  right  of  the  station, 
the  left  of  the  regiment  resting  near  the  railroad.  On  the  25tli  the  regiment 
participated  in  the  well-contested  engagement  at  Reams’  Station.  The 
regiment  fought  gallantly,  and  were  the  last  to  leave  the  works,  and  among 
the  first  to  re-occiipy  them.  The  casualties  were,  one  enlisted  man  killed, 
two  commissioned  officers  and  seven  enlisted  men  wounded, ^and  twenty-four 
enlisted  men  missing  in  action.  After  dark  the  regiment,  with  the  division, 
fell  back  to  the  vicinity  of  Williams’  Farm,  where  it  remained  till  the  27th, 
when  it  returned  to  its  old  camping-ground  near  Petersburg. 

On  the  6th  September  broke  camp  and  marched  to  the  Williams’  House 
— the  Brigade  marched  the  day  before — where  the  regiment  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  constructing  the  works  connected  with  the  Ninth  Corps,  till  the  8th 
inst.,  when  the  regiment  marched  to  the  Jones’  House  and  encamped.  Sep- 
tember 16th,  the  regiment,  with  the  Brigade,  went  out  to  support  the  cavalry, 
which  had  gone  in  search  of  stolen  cattle.  Returned  to  camp  on  the  17th. 

September  24th,  relieved  a portion  of  the  Tenth  Corps  in  the  front  line 
of  works.  Relieved  on  the  29th.  October  1st,  marched  to  the  left.  On  the 
2nd,  to  battery  No.  4,  to  garrison  the  work  and  change  it  to  a fort.  Re- 
mained there  till  the  4th  of  October,  when  the  regiment  marched  to  the  front, 
to  guard  the  front  line  of  works.  Relieved  October  9th,  and  on  the  14tli 
detailed  to  guard  battery  No.  9,  where  the  regiment  is  at  present  stationed. 
Late  casualties,  one  killed  and  three  wounded. 

During  the  months  of  April  and  May  the  men  were  engaged  in  planting 
batteries  upon  the  islands  surrounding  Fort  Pulaski,  working  chiefly  at 
night,  under  the  guns  of  the  fort,  up  to  their  middle  in  water  ; and  such  was 
the  secrecy  of  their  movements,  that  it  was  not  until  the  steamboat  from 
Savannah,  carrying  supplies  to  the  fort,  was  brought  to  by  a thirty-pound 
shot  from  the  masked  battery  erected  on  Jones’  Island,  that  the  enemy  were 
made  aware  that  the  “ Faugh-a-ballaghs  ” (as  the  Twenty-eighth  were  called) 
had  been  working  with  such  effect  under  the  most  disheartening  circum- 
stances. The  island  upon  which  this  battery  was  erected  is  a small  one, 
situated  in  the  Savannah  River,  composed  of  marshy  ground,  so  soft  that  a 
man  could  not  stand  upon  it  witliout  danger  of  sinking  out  of  sight.  One  of 
the  Twenty-eighth  was  missed  one  night,  and  never  heard  of  after ; it  was 
supposed  that,  in  groping  in  the  dark,  he  had  missed  his  footing  and  sank 
through  the  mire  until  he  was  drowned  or  suffocated  ; yet  upon  such  ground 
was  a formidable  battery  erected,  by  night,  by  laying  a platform  of  plank 
and  long  timbers,  and  then  hauling  the  heavy  guns  by  hand  from  the  flat-boats. 
One  of  the  guns  slipped  from  the  planks  laid  from  the  boat  to  the  platform, 
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and  instantly  sank  out  of  sight  through  the  mud.  This  work  was  per- 
formed chiefly  under  the  supervision  of  Colonel  Beard,  late  of  the  Forty - 
Eight  N.  Y.  Vols.,  who  deserves  the  utmost  credit  for  the  untiring  energy  and 
perseverance  he  displayed,  and  the  splendid  success  of  his  apparently  vain 
undertaking. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  1864,  the  term  of  service  of  the  regiment  hav- 
ing expired.  Colonel  Cartwright  commanding,  received  orders  to  proceed  to 
Boston  with  the  remnant  of  his  gallant  regiment,  consisting  of  twenty-one 
enlisted  men,  he  being  the  only  officer  of  the  original  organization  whose 
name  still  appeared  on  the  muster-roll. 

The  aggregate  number  joined  for  duty  since  the  organization  was  about 
1703  ; the  list  of  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  in  action,  reach  1133 — a fear- 
fully heavy  proportion.  During  the  Wilderness  campaign  alone  the 
Twenty-eighth  lost  eight  commanding  officers  killed,  and  twelve  wounded, 
and  four  hundred  and  eight  enlisted  men.  But  one  officer  escaped  unhurt 
during  this  fearful  campaign.  Who  shall  say,  in  view  of  this  record  of  the 
devotion  of  Irishmen  to  the  cause  of  freedom  in  this  their  adopted  country, 
that  they  are  not  entitled  to  the  sympathy,  aid,  and  support  of  this  nation, 
in  the  endeavour  to  free  their  own  beloved,  down-trodden  land  ? 

The  officers  and  men  whose  term  of  service  had  not  expired  were  con- 
solidated into  a battalion  under  the  command  of  Major  James  Fleming,  and 
remained  with  the  Brigade  until  the  close  of  hostilities,  when,  with  the 
Brigade,  they  were  mustered  out. 

Among  the  officers  of  this  regiment  were  man}^  wlio  deserve  more  than  a 
passing  notice. 

Colonel  Kichard  Byrnes,  its  commander  during  the  greater  part  of 
1863  and  ’64,  was  an  officer  of  the  regular  army,  having  served  about  fifteen 
years,  and  was  promoted  from  the  ranks  for  gallant  and  meritorious  services. 
Brave  almost  to  rashness,  he  always  led  his  men,  who  knew  no  fear  under 
his  eye;  a strict  disciplinarian,  just  to  each  and  all  in  the  exercise  of  his 
authority,  he  commanded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  those  under  him,  and  to 
his  efforts  is  mainly  due  the  high  reputation  for  steadiness  and  discipline 
which  the  Twenty-eighth  enjoyed.  During  the  winter  and  spring  of  1864 
he  was  engaged  in  recruiting,  but  the  moment  the  campaign  opened  hastened 
to  join  his  command.  On  his  arrival  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  Brigade, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbour,  June  3rd,  he  was  fatally  wounded.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  be  conveyed  to  Washington,  where  his  wife  (being  ap- 
prised by  telegraph)  was  permitted  the  sad  privilege,  denied  to  so  many  dur- 
ing the  war,  oTministering  to  his  wants  and  receiving  his  last  words.  His 
remains  were  brought  to  Jersey  City,  where  he  resided,  and  buried  with 
military  honours. 

Colonel  George  W.  Cartw^rigtit,  who  succeeded  the  lamented  Byrnes, 
was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland.  His  family  came  to  this  country  wdien  he  was 
a cliild,  and  have  since  resided  in  New  York  and  vicinity.  He  entered  the 
service  on  the  19th  of  April,  1861,  as  a private  in  the  Twelfth  N.  Y.  S.  M., 
Colonel  Daniel  Butterfield,  under  whose  strict  discipline  he  soon  became  one 
of  the  best  soldiers  in  the  command,  and  was  promoted  three  times  during 
the  short  campaign  of  the  regiment,  being  mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of 
three  months’  term  of  service,  as  second-sergeant  of  Company  A.  A few 
days  after  being  mustered  out,  having  recruited  the  requisite  number  of  men, 
he  was  mustered  in  for  three  years  in  the  Twelfth  N.Y.  Vols.,  Colonel  Weeks, 
as  lieutenant.  While  serving  in  this  capacity,  he  was  invited  to  accept  the 
position  of  adjutant  of  the  Twenty-eightli  Massachusetts  Vols.,  then  forming 
in  Boston  as  the  second  Irish  regiment  from  that  State,  the  Ninth  being  the 
first.  Though  a perfect  stranger  in  Massachusetts,  the  offer  was  too  flattering 
to  decline,  and,  resigning  his  commission  in  tlie  Twelfth,  he  entered  the 
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Twenty-oiglitli,  and  by  his  military  knowledge  and  well-known  energy  of 
character,  rendered  good  service  in  organizing  the  command,  and  establishing 
the  discipline  necessary  to  success.  As  major,  he  commanded  the  regiment 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  battle  of  James  Island,  S.  C.,  June  16th,  1862^ 
and  received  the  favourable  notice  of  the  general  commanding  for  his  conduct 
under  very  trying  circumstances.  He  was  in  command  during  the  memorable 
Pope  campaign  of  1802,  and  the  fatigue  and  privations  endured,  with  wounds 
received  at  second  Bull  Run,  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Recovering  against 
the  opinion  of  medical  men,  he  rejoined  his  command,  and  shared  in  all  their 
hardships  and  glories  until  December  20th,  1864,  when  mustered  out  by 
reason  of  expiration  of  term  of  service.  His  father.  Captain  Thomas  W. 
Cartwright,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Sixty-third,  and  his  brother. 
Captain  Thomas  W.  Cartwright,  Jun.,  was  killed  at  Malvern  Hill. 

Lteutenant-Coloxel  Jeremiah  W.  Covexy  joined  the  regiment  as 
Lieutenant  of  Company  A,  at  its  organization,  and  won  his  subsequent  pro- 
motions by  gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  field.  He  was  a fine  officer 
in  all  respects.  While  serving  on  the  staff  of  General  Miles,  in  the  Wilderness 
campaign,  he  received  a severe  wound,  which  it  was  feared  would  prove  fatal, 
and  incapacitate  him  for  further  service.  Colonel  Coveny  took  a very  active 
part  in  the  late  Fenian  movement  on  Canada. 

Major  Andrew  J.  Lawler,  who  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  Spottsylvania, 
May  18,  was  a fine  type  of  the  Irish  soldier — brave,  frank,  impressive,  and 
.^onerous-.  He  was  beloved  by  all ; possessed  of  an  ardent,  hopeful  temper- 
ament which  no  hardship,  however  severe,  could  dampen,  he  was  the  life  of 
the  bivouac ; while  his  rollicking  humour  and  endless  jokes  often  shortened 
the  weary  march,  until  the  “irrepressible  major”  of  the  Twenty-eighth  and 
his  ambling  pony,  were  as  well  known  throughout  the  division  as  the  general 
commanding.  Severely  wounded  at  James  Island,  S.  C.,  1862,  he  remained 
a prisoner  in  Charleston  for  a long  time  ; on  his  return  he  was  made  major  of 
the  regiment;  and  while  serving  and  in  command  of  his  regiment,  he  fell, 
fighting  nobly  for  the  land  of  his  adoption,  and  in  a few  short  minutes  all 
that  remained  of  the  gay,  gallant,  whole-souled  Lawler  was  clay. 

Major  James  Fleming. — This  officer  entered  the  Twenty-eighth  as  a 
private  in  Company  B,  and  won  his  promotion  to  his  subsequent  rank  by 
merit  and  bravery.  Small  in  stature,  very  quiet  and  unassuming  in  his 
‘deportment,  distrustful  of  his  own  powers,  it  was  only  when  under  fire  that 
he  was  seen  to  advantage.  Cool  and  brave,  he  was  quick  to  seize  any  advan- 
tage the  enemy  might  leave  open.  He  was  wounded  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
seriously  in  the  Wilderness  campaign  ; at  Deep  Bottom,  July  27,  1864,  the 
Twenty-eighth,  under  his  command,  charged  and  captured  a four-gun  battery 
of  parrot  pieces.  Of  his  conduct  at  that  time  the  general  commanding  division 
took  special  notice,  and  he  was  complimented  in  General  Orders  for  gallantry. 
He  remained  in  the  field  until  the  close  of  hostilities. 

Captain  James  Magner. — This  officer  resigned  a position  on  the  staff  of 
General  Hunte'*  to  accept  a commission  in  the  Irish  Twenty-eighth  ; of  fine 
personal  appearance,  a splendid  rider  and  swordsman,  he  could  have  enjoyed 
a life  of  comparative  ease  as  a staff  officer,  but  his  ambition  was  to  be  a 
regimental  officer  or  commander,  and  well  did  he  deserve  the  fulfilment  of 
his  hopes.  But,  just  as  the  chances  of  war  had  placed  him  in  command,  the 
fatal  bullet  cut  short  his  thirst  for  a glorious  career,  and  with  his  sword  in 
hand,  cheering  on  his  men  to  the  charge,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1864,  he  fell 
‘dead  at  Spottsylvania,  far  from  home  and  family  (he  resided  in  Minnesota). 
The  bivouac  in  summer,  or  social  circle  in  winter  quarters,  keenly  missed 
the  manly  form  of  Magner,  and  the  voice  that  had  so  often  interested  us 
with  jokes  of  Irish  life  at  home,  and  thrilling  adventures  of  Indian  warfare  ia 
dhe  far  West,  in  which  he  was  an  active  participant,  was  stilled  in  death. 
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Doctor  Peter  Emmet  Huron, — horn  in  Ireland;  practising  before  the 
war  in  Warrenton,  Massachusetts.  A highly  educated  and  skilful  surgeon, 
much  endeared  to  the  Brigade  hy  his  amiable  disposition  and  social  qualities. 
Mustered  out  with  the  regiment. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Barrington.— Mustered  out  with  tho  regiment. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  OFFICERS  AND  SERVICES  OF  THE  ONE 
HUNDRED  AND  SIXTEENTH  PENNSYLVANIA  VOLUNTEERS, 
IRISH  BRIGADE. 

The  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pennsylvania  Regiment  left  Pliiladelphia 
for  the  seat  of  war  Septemer  3rd,  1862,  and  arrived  at  Fairfax,  Virginia,  on 
the  20th,  where  it  joined  General  Seigel’s  command,  and  remained  with  him# 
until  the  6th  of  October,  when  it  started  towards  Harper’s  Ferry,  which  it 
reached  on  the  9th,  and  was  then  placed  in  the  Irish  Brigade. 

The  vSecond  Corps  was  ordered  out  on  a reconnaissance  towards  Charles- 
town, this  place  being  about  eight  miles  back  of  Harper’s  Ferry.  It  was  on 
this  reconnaissance  that  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  could  form  the  first 
idea  of  a skirmish  or  battle.  Marched  across  the  Shenandoah  River,  around 
and  across  Loudon  Heights,  down  through  Loudon  Valley  towards  Worcester* 
on  reaching  Snickersville  found  some  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry  on  picket  duty, 
which  were  driven  away  after  a short  skirmish  ; on  tlie  next  day  marched 
again,  and  reached  Warrenton  on  tlie  9th  of  November.  Here  they  were 
encamped  for  a few  days,  and  then  led  towards  Fredericksburg,  arriving- 
near  Falmouth  on  the  17th  of  November. 

The  regiment  participated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
distinguished  itself  by  its  coolness  and  bravery  during  that  fearful  ordeal 
through  which  the  Brigade  passed.  Among  its  officers  wounded  were  Col. 
D.  Heenan  and  Major  G.  H.  Bardwell. 

The  regiment  was  then  left  in  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  St.  Clair 
Mulhoiland,  who  led  it  bravely  and  nobly  to  the  very  front,  and  whilst 
gallantly  performing  his  duties,  he  fell  wounded,  and  left  it  without  any 
field-officers.  Amongst  other  officers  wounded  were  Lieutenant  WillirtUis, 
in  command  of  Company  C ; Garret  Nowlan  ; Captain  J.  O.  O’Neil,  who  was- 
so  badly  wounded  that  he  had  to  leave  the  service  ; Robert  Montgomery  met 
his  death  while  gallantly  performing  his  duties;  Colour-Sergeant  William 
Tyrrel,  being  wounded  in  six  different  i3laces,  was  for  his  gallantry  promoted 
to  second-lieuteiiant.  Company  C. 

The  loss  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Regiment  on  this  daj^  was  as 
follows:  Two  officers  killed,  ten  officers  wounded,  eighteen  men  killed,  fifty- 
two  men  wounded,  seventeen  men  missing. 

On  Sunday  the  Brigade  crossed  into  the  city  again,  and  remained  there- 
until the  evening  of  the  15th,  when  it  re-crossed  the  river  and  proceeded  to 
camp. 

On  26th  of  January,  1863,  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  was  consoli- 
dated into  a battalion  of  four  companies,  commanded  by  Major  St.  Clair  A. 
Mulhoiland. 

The  company  officers  retained  were  as  follows:  William  A.  Feet,  captain- 
Company  A;  William  M.  Hobart,  first-lieutenant;  Louis  J.  Sacriste,  second- 
lieutenant.  John  Teed,  captain  Company  C;  S.  G.  Willaur,  first-lieuienant;' 
J.  B.  Parker,  second-lieutenant.  J.  McNamara,  captain  Company  B; 
Francis  F.  Quinlan,  first-lieutenant ; Robert  T.  McGuire,  second-lieutenant, 
J.  O.  O’Neil,  captain  Company  D ; Garrett  Nowlan,  first-lieutenant ; Henry 
D.  Price,  second-lieutenant. 

A great  many  changes  were  subsequently  made  with  the  officers,  owing 
to  resignations,  discharges,  etc.  Remained  here  in  camp  in  winter-quarters,, 
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passing  awiiy  the  time  in  drilling,  reviews  and  inspections,  etc.,  until  the 
27th  of  April,  when  the  Brigade  once  more  broke  camp  and  marched  up  the 
river,  leaving  a part  of  the  Sixty-third  at  Banks’  Ford  for  picket  duty, 
while  the  rest  marched  to  United  States  Ford,  where  they  were  stationed  to 
hold  that  post. 

They  participated  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  as  the  accompanying 
official  reports  and  documents  will  show.  We  must  state,  though,  that  the 
saving  of  the  Fifth  Maine  Battery  Avas  not  solely  confined  to  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth,  for  volunteers  from  the  other  regiments  participated 
in  the  noble  deed. 

Headquarters,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Eegime2>t 
Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  Irish  Brigade, 

Camp  near  Falmouth,  Virginia,  May  7,  18G3. 
Captain  M.  W.  Wall,  A.  A.  A.  General,  Irish  Brigade: 

Sir — In  accordance  with  Paragraph  742,  Article  36,  Army  Pegulations,  I 
have  the  honour  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the  part  taken  by  my 
regiment  in  the  action  near  Scott’s  Mills,  Virginia,  May  3rd,  4tli,  and  oth^ 
1863,  to  your  consideration. 

After  sundown,  on  the  evening  of  May  1st,  I marched  my  command,  in 
obedience  to  orders  received,  from  U.  S.  Ford,  where  we  were  then  stationed,, 
to  a point  near  Scott’s  Mills,  Va.,  and  took  up  a position  indicated  to  me  by 
Brig. -Gen.  Meagher,  commanding  the  Irish  Brigade,  with  orders  to  hold  tho 
position.  I at  once  established  my  regiment  in  line  facing  the  enemy,  and 
then  threw  out  a sufficient  number  of  pickets  to  cover  the  front  and  flanks 
of  my  command.  I then  caused  my  men  to  stack  arms,  and  ordered  them 
to  remain  near  their  arms  during  the  night,  in  order  that  we  might  be  pre* 
pared  to  repel  any  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Everything  remained  quiet  during  the  night  in  the  vicinity  of  my  com- 
mand, although  heavy  firing  was  heard  on  our  left  until  late  in  the  evening. 
On  the  morning  of  May  2nd,  my  regiment  still  remained  in  the  same  position. 
Heavy  firing  was  heard  all  day,  consisting  chiefly  of  artillery,  intermixed 
with  volleys  of  musketry;  but  the  principal  attack  cf  the  evening  com- 
menced about  four  o’clock  p.m.  From  this  hour  until  long  after  dark  tha 
fire  was  incessant,  never  stopping  for  a moment,  and  seeming  to  be  about 
one  and  a half  miles  distant.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action  I causcd- 
my  men  to  take  arms,  and  shortly  afterwards  (by  order  of  Gen.  Meagherl 
changed  front  to  the  rear  on  first  company,  and  took  up  a position  along- 
the  edge  of  a wood,  with  orders  to  give  the  enemy  a flanking  fire,  should  they 
make  their  appearance  on  the  road.  No  enemy  appearing,  and  the  firing- 
having  ceased,  we  once  more  stacked  arms,  and  asvaited  with  anxious  hearts 
for  the  coming  morrow. 

On  the  morning  of  May  3rd,  the  firing  again  began.  My  regiment  was 
under  arms  at  an  early  hour,  and  calmly  awaited  the  moment  wiien  the  Irish 
Brigade  would  once  more  be  ordered  to  the  front,  to  add  new  laurels  to  its 
already  historic  name,  and  new  lustre  to  its  already  time-worn  and  honoured 
flags. 

Shortly  after  nine  o’clock  a.  m.  the  order  came.  I immediately  called 
in  my  pickets;  with  my  regiment  on  the  left  of  the  Brigade,  marched  by  the 
right  flank  up  the  main  road  towards  the  scene  of  action.  Passing  many 
brigades  and  divisions  in  line  of  battle,  we  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
who  appeared  on  our  right.  The  Brigade,  marching  by  the  right  flank,  here- 
countermarched,  in  order  to  avoid  inversion.  Brig.-Gen.  Meagher  now 
formed  line,  the  left  restirig  on  the  edge  of  a wood.  During  the  time  the 
Brigade  was  forming  line  of  battle  the  shells  fell  among  us  in  great  quan- 
tities, killing  and  Avounding  many  in  the  several  regiments  of  the  Biigade.. 
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Shortly  after  tlie  line  was  formed,  the  Fifth  Maine  Battery,  commanded  hy 
Captain  Leppene,  came  dashing  up  the  road,  and  took  a position  in  an  open 
field  on  the  left  of  the  Brigade  and  of  my  regiment,  and  opened  fire  on  the 
enemy’s  infantry,  dense  masses  of  which  were  plainly  visible.  The  battery 
had  hardly  got  in  position  ere  two  or  three  batteries  of  the  enemy’s  guns 
opened  on  them  with  fearful  effect,  killing  and  wounding  the  men  and 
horses  with  great  rapidi^v.  In  about  an  hour  from  the  time  the  battery  had 
commenced  firing,  every  gun,  with  the  exception  of  one,  had  been  silenced, 
and  but  two  men  remained  with  their  guns. 

At  this  moment  Major  Scott,  of  General  Hancock’s  staff,  dashed  up  to 
me,  and  ordered  me  to  take  enough  men  of  my  command  and  remove  the 
deserted  guns  to  the  rear,  as  they  wore  in  great  danger  of  being  captured  by 
the  enemy.  I immediately  instructed  my  men  what  to  do,  and  led  them 
towards  the  guns  in  question.  We  took  three  guns  off  the  field,  and  I dis- 
patched a sufficient  number  of  men  with  each  to  haul  it  up  the  road,  and  to 
the  rear.  Some  men  of  the  One-Hundred  and  Fortieth  Pennsylvania  Vols. 
removed  one  off  the  field,  and  had  taken  it  some  distance  up  the  road,  wdien, 
for  want  of  enough  force,  they  had  to  stop.  I at  once  sent  some  of  my  men 
to  their  assistance,  and  the  gun  was  got  off  in  safety.  After  passing  to  the 
Tear  some  distance  I found  that  one  of  my  lieutenants,  Sacriste,  of  Co.  D, 
had  taken  off  another  gun,  entirely  unknown  to  me,  and  had  it  then  in  his 
possession — thus  making,  in  all,  four  guns  taken  off  the  field  by  my  com- 
mand. 

In  removing,  I found  it  necessary  to  order  some  of  my  men  to  lay  down 
their  muskets,  as  it  was  impossible  to  work  at  their  guns  with  them  in  their 
•hands.  Seventy-three  of  the  men  did  so.  After  I saved  the  guns,  I ordered 
some  of  my  men  who  remained  to  gather  up  as  many  of  the  muskets  as  they 
•could  carry,  and  bring  them  along;  but  the  close  proximity  of  the  enemy 
rendered  it  impossible  to  save  them.  Captain  Nowlan,  who  was  one  of  those 
that  went  back  for  the  muskets,  reports  that  the  enemy  was  within  a few 
yards  of  where  the  muskets  were  lying,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
save  them  without  having  the  men  taken  prisoners  by  the  enemy.  I took 
the  four  guns  about  three  miles  to  the  rear,  and  turned  them,  along  with 
the  one  taken  by  the  One-Hundred  and  Fortieth  Pennsylvania  Vols.,  over 
to  Lieutenant  Wilson,  of  Gen.  Hancock’s  staff.  In  removing  the  guns  I was 
greatly  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Wilson,*  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty- 
eighth  Pennsylvania  Vols.,  now  of  Gen.  Hancock’s  staff.  This  officer  acted 
with  great  bravery,  and  personally  assisted  me  in  removing  the  guns. 
During  the  action  Lieutenant  Whitford,  of  Gen.  Meagher’s  staff,  called  on 
me  for  twenty -five  men,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  out  skirmishers  in  front 
of  the  Brigade.  I detailed  twenty- five  men  from  Company  C,  who  reported 
to  A.  A.  A.  General  once. 

The  following  named  men  of  the  Sixty-ninth  and  Sixty-third  N.  Y.  came 
gallantly  on  the  field  and  assisted  in  the  removal  of  the  guns.  Sergeant 
dames  Dyer,  Sergeant  John  Murray,  Sergeant  John  Coghlen,  and  Captain 
John  Harney,  of  the  Sixty-third  N.  Y. ; Sergeant  Thomas  Neelan,  privates 
■William  Lennox,  Martin  Morgan,  James  Quigley  and  James  Sheehan,  Sixty- 
ninth  N.  Y.  The  name  of  the  man  who  remained  with  his  gun  when  all  others 
had  left  was  James  H.  Lebrookes  : this  man  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

I would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  regiment  I have  the  honour  to  command 
were  I to  close  my  report  without  mentioning  the  cool  and  gallant  manner 
in  which  the  regiment  behaved  under  fire.  In  regard  to  my  officers,  I cannot 
say  too  much  in  their  praise.  Captains  Teed  and  Nowlan  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  gallant  behaviour. 

Lieutenants  Sacriste.  Boeder,  McKnight,  and  Halpin,  all  acted  in  a manner 
that  challenges  our  admiration.  The  services  of  our  regimental  adjutant, 
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T.  A.  Dorwart,  were  invaluable.  He  acted  in  liis  usual  manner,  brave  to 
Si  fault. 

The  casualties  were  one  man  killed ; one  officer  slightly  wounded ; eighteen 
men  wounded,  and  four  men  missing.  Kespectfully  submitted, 

St.  Clair  Mulholland, 

Maj.  com’ing  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth 
Pa.  Vols.,  Irish  Brigade. 

Headquarters,  Hancocks  Division, 
May  7,  1863. 

Major — The  major-general  commanding  the  division  directs  me  to  express 
to  you  his  gratification  at  the  manner  in  which  you  performed  your  duty  as 
Field-Officer  of  the  Day  for  the  division,  on  the  3d  and  6th  inst.,  at  Chancel- 
lorsville. 

The  general  was  especially  pleased  with  your  action  in  reference  to  extin- 
guishing the  fire  in  front  of  the  picket  line.  He  had  ordered  the  fire  to  be 
put  out  several  times,  but  the  order  was  not  carried  into  effect  till  you  were 
placed  in  command  of  the  pickets.  I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant, 

(Signed)  W.  G.  Mitchell,  A.  D.  C.  <&  A.  A.  A.  G. 


(Official.) 

Headquarters,  Irish  Brigade, 
May  8th,  1863. 

Maurice  W.  Wall,  Capt.  & A.  A.  A.  G.,  to  Major  St.  Clair  Mulholland, 

commanding  Battalion  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pa.  Vols., — through 

Brigadier-General  Meagher,  commanding  2d  Brigade  1st  Division : 

Headquarters,  Irish  Brigade, 
Falmouth,  Va.,  May,  ’63. 

Ther  Brig.-Gen.  commanding  directs  me  to  add  his  own  expression  of 
gratification  to  that  of  the  Major-General  commanding  division,  in  his  letter 
of  commendation  to  you  for  your  conduct  on  the  3d  and  6th,  at  the  battle  of 
Chancellorsville. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

MxVurice  W.  Wall,  Capt.  & A.  A.  A.  G. 

To  Major  Mulholland,  One  Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Pa.  Vols. 

Colonel  Dennis  Heenan,  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and 
honourably  discharged  the  service,  January  26th,  1863.  Was  formerly  in 
the  English  service,  and  for  many  years  held  the  position  of  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  Second  Brigade,  Pennsylvania  Militia.  Colonel  Heenan  recruited  a 
regiment  of  Militia  in  Philadelphia,  in  honour  of  Thomas  Francis  Meagher. 
The  company  was  called  the  Meagher  Guards.  Born  in  Tipperary,  Ireland, 
aged  42. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  St.  Clair  A.  Mulholland  went  out  with  the 
xegiment,  and  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was 
wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  The  regiment  being  consolidated  into 
a battalion  of  four  companies,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Mulholland  was  mustered 
out  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and  mustered  in  as  major.  Comn\anded  the  battalion 
-at  the  batcle  of  Chancellorsville,  May  3d  and  4th,  1863,  and  received  a letter 
of  commendation  from  Major-General  Hancock,  indorsed  by  General  Meagher, 
for  his  conduct  during  the  fight.  Born  in  Lisburn,  county  A.ntrim,  Ireland; 
.aged  28.  He  -was  subsequently  brevetted  brigadier-general. 
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Major  George  H.  Bardwell  went  out  as  major  of  the  regiment.  Fought 
gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Frederickvsburg,  and  received  a severe  wound  in 
the  left  hand,  which  rendered  it  useless  for  life.  Was  honourably  discharged 
February  24th,  1803,  on  account  of  disability.  Born  in  rennsylvaniu  ; aged 
32  years. 

Captain  Lawrence  Kelly  fought  well  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg ; 
honourably  discharged  January  20th,  1803,  the  regiment  being  consolidated 
into  a battalion.  Born  in  Ireland. 

Captain  John  Teed  was  formerly  connected  with  the  regular  service  ; 
behaved  gallantly  during  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville ; born  in  State  of 
New  York  ; aged  47. 

Captain  John  O’Neill  fought  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Springfield, 
Miss.,  under  General  Lyon.  Was  greatly  distinguislied  for  his  splendid 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  and  received  a fidglitful  wound, 
and  was  in  consequence  honourably  discharged.  Born  in  Ireiaiid  ; aged  30 
years. 

Captain  Francis  T.  Quinlan  commanded  Company  H at  the  battle  cf 
Fredericksburg,  and  fought  well ; was  honourably  discharged  on  account  of 
physical  disability.  Born  in  Ireland  ; aged  28  years. 

Captain  Seneca  G.  Willaur  went  out  with  the  regiment  as  first-lieu^ 
tenant,  and  was  promoted  to  captain  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  at  wiiich  place  he  received  a shell  wound.  Participated  in 
the  battle  of  Chancellorsville.  Born  in  Feiinsyivania  ; aged  30  years. 

Captain  Garret  St.  Patrick  Nowlan  went  out  with  the  regiment  as 
second-lieutenant,  and  was  promoted  to  captain  for  gallant  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  Again  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Chanceliorsviiie.  Bom  in  Philadelphia,  of  Irish  parents ; 
aged  20  years. 

Adjutant  J.  Bobinson  Miles  fought  at  Fredericksburg,  and  was  slightly 
wounded  ; since  then  was  honourably  discharged  on  account  of  physical  dis- 
ability. Born  in  Philadelphia  ; aged  30  years. 

Chaplain  Kev.  Edward  McKee,  distinguished  for  his  gentleness  in 
camp  and  bravery  in  battle,  attending  to  his  duties  under  fire.  Born  in 
Ireland  ; aged  35  years. 

First-Lieutenant  George  M.  Book— promoted  from  the  ranks  for 
good  conduct,  and  was  honourably  discharged. 

First-Lieutenant  Joseph  H.  G.  Miles  distinguished  himself  for 
gallant  conduct  at  Fredericksburg  ; aged  20  years. 

First-Lieutenant  Henry  I).  Price  went  out  with  the  regiment  as 
second-lieutenant;  promoted  for  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Fredeiicksburgv 

First-Lieutenant  Richard  Wade  fought  well  at  Fredericksburg,  and 
was  at  that  time  second-lieutenant  of  Company  H ; went  out  with  the  regi- 
ment as  sergeant ; aged  28  years. 

First-LieltenantJ.  Louis  Sacriste  was  distinguished  for  his  gallantry 
at  the  battle  of  Chancellorsvile,  May  3rd,  4th,  and  5th,  1863.  Born  in 
Philadelphia,  of  French  and  Irish  parents  ; aged  24  years. 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  Montgomery,  killed  in  the  battle  of  Fred- 
ericksburg, where  he  fought  gallantly,  and  commanded  company  J during 
the  action  ; was  an  excellent  man,  a good  officer,  and  a pleasant  companion. 

Second-Lieutenant  Chris.  Foltz,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Fredericks- 
burg, where  he  fought  gallantly,  in  command  of  Company  H ; an  excellent 
man  and  a good  officer  ; aged  35  years. 

Second-Lieutenant  William  II.  Tvrrell  came  out  with  the  regiment 
as  colour-sergeant ; promoted  for  his  excellent  and  gallant  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Fredericksburg,  where  he  kept  the  colours  flying  until  he  was  shot 
six  times.  Bora  in  Ireland  ; aged  26  years. 
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Second-Lieutenant  Wm.  II.  Billingiiaus  went  out  with  the  regiment 
as  sergeant ; promoted  for  gallant  conduct  in  battle,  December  13th,  18G3. 

First-Lieutenant  George  Boeder  went  out  with  the  regiment  as  pri- 
yate,  and  rose  to  first-lieutenant  by  his  military  ability  and  good  conduct ; 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville  ; aged 
28  years  ; was  for  many  years  in  the  regular  service. 

Second-Lieutenant  Me  Knight  Avas  promoted  from  the  ranks  for  good 
conduct;  fought  well  and  acted  bravely. 

Second-Lieutenant  George  Halpin  was  promoted  for  his  good  con- 
duct and  bravery  in  the  battles  of  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville ; 
served  in  the  English  army,  and  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leg  at  the 
siege  of  Delhi,  and  afterwards  in  the  side,  in  the  same  campaign. 

ORIGINAL  STRENGTH  OF  THE  THREE  OLD  REGIMENTS 
OF  THE  BRIGADE,  WITH  OFFICIAL  LIST 
OF  CASUALTIES.* 

This  does  not  include  the  losses  at  Bristow  Station,  and  other  minor 
engagements,  nor  the  losses  from  sickness  and  other  causes. 

Sixty- ninth  New  York  Volunteers 

Recruits  received  at  Camp  California,  Ya.,  v/intcr  of  ’Gl 

and  ’62 

Recruits  received  in  the  Peninsula,  1862  

“ “ in  Maryland,  September  12th,  1802 

“ 19th,  “ . 

Total 

Sixty- third  New  York  Volunteers 

Recruits  received  April,  1862,  at  Camp  California,  Va. 

“ “ September,  in  Maryland  .... 

Total 

Eighty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers 

Recruits  at  Camp  California  to  winter  of  ’61  and  ’62 
At  other  times 

Total . . . . 

Grand  Total 

CASUALTIES.^ 

Gaines’  Hill,  June  27th,  1862. 

Sixty-ninth.— 5 enlisted  men  missing 

Sixty-third. — 1 enlisted  man  Avounded  and  5 missing  . . . . G 

Eighty-eighth. — None. 

11 

Allen’s  Farm,  Savage  Station,  Nelson’s  Farm,  and  Malvern  Hill, 
June  29th  and  30th,  and  July  1st,  1862. 

Sixty-ninth. — 1 ofiicer  killed,  7 v/ounded,  19  enlisted  men  killed,  120 

wounded,  and  56  missing 203 

* This  report  has  been  taken  from  official  documents  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  James  E. 
McGee,  who,  I am  happy  to  loam,  is  preparing  for  publication  a history  of  the  Irish  regiments 
and  organizations  that  have  serA'ed  in  the  American  war.  i).  P.  C. 
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Sixty-third.  —1  oiSccr  killed,  1 missing,  18  enlisted  men  wounded,  and 

50  missing 70 

Eighty-eighth. — 2 officers  killed,  2 wounded,  6 enlisted  men  killed,  57 

wounded,  and  50  missing . . . 127 

Total . . . .400 

Antietam. 

Sixty-ninth. — 4 officers  killed,  6 wounded,  40  enlisted  men  killed,  151 

wounded 201 

Sixty-third.— 5 officers  killed,  G wounded,  31  enlisted  men  killed,  158 

wounded 200 

Eighty-eighth. — 2 officers  killed,  2 wounded,  2G  enlisted  men  killed,  75 
wounded 105 

Total 50G 

FiiEDERicKSBCRG,  Va.,  December  13th,  1862. 

Sixty-ninth. — 2 officers  killed,  14  wounded,  112  enlisted  men  killed, 

wounded,  and  missing 128 

Sixty-third. — 1 officer  killed,  6 wounded,  1 enlisted  man  killed,  32 

wounded,  4 missing 44 

Eighty-eighth. — 4 officers  killed,  8 wounded,  14  enlisted  men  killed,  88 

wounded,  and  10  missing 124 

Total 296 

Chancellorsville,  Va.,  May  1863. 

Sixty -ninth. — 2 officers  wounded,  3 enlisted  men  killed,  5 wounded  . 10 

Sixty-third. — 1 officer  killed,  2 wounded,  and  3 enlisted  men  wounded  . 6 

Eighty-eighth. — 4 officers  wounded,  3 enlisted  men  killed,  18  wounded 

and  23  missing 48 

Total 64 

Gettysburg. 

Sixty-ninth, — 1 officer  wounded,  5 enlisted  men  killed,  13  wounded,  6 

missing,  . . . 25 

Sixty-third. — 1 officer  wounded,  5 enlisted  men  killed,  9 wounded,  and  1 

officer  missing,  and  7 men, 25 

Eighty-eighth. — 1 officer  killed,  1 wounded,  7 enlisted  killed  men,  and 

’ 0 wounded, 25 

Total,  . . • 75 

Grand  total,  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 1,35^ 
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THE  FIQHTiHQ  69th. 

Famous  Irish-Amarican  Regiment’s 
Record. 


Of  the  regiments  upon  whom  Uncle  Sam  can 
call  upon  to  fight  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
I the  fighting  69th  has  a record  second  to  none. 
At  Autiotam  and  Gettysburg  the  69^h  “fought 
like  devils  incarnate/’  said  the  ©flicers  of  the 
Federal  forces.  It  first  acquired  special  di^i- 
tinction  when,  under  Colonel  Michael  Cor- 
coran’s command,  it  refused  to  parade  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  his  vieit  to  New  York. 

It  was  engaged  in  all  the  big  battles  of  the 
rivil  war,  and  gained  an  enviehle  record  for 
dash  and  tenacity.  Organised  in  October, 
1851,  it  promptly  volunteered  and  went  to  the 
front  on  April  26,  1861 . On  its  return  from 
three  months^  service  a large  number  of  the 
regiu.enl  voluntewr«d  for  three  years,  forming 
th*  nucleus  of  the'  69th  itegiment  Voiunceers 
and  the  famous  “Irish  Brigade”  Then,  too, 
5 the  “ Irish  Legion,*’  raised  by  Colonel  “ Mike  ” 
Corcoran,  comprised  many  69th  Regiment 
fighters.  In  all,  nearly  4,000  men  saw  active 
service  in  and  through  the  69th  Regiment  Of 
the  regiment  proper  &I72  were  wounded  and 
162  killed  outright,  mcludiag  many  officers. 

. , Among  the  engagements  where  the  regiment  is 
ovo,  wil  specifically  meniiontd  in  orders  and  reports 
*,5,*  The  C were  Ream’s  Station^  capture  of  Petersburg, 
in  the  above!  June  16,  18,  and  22,  1864;  Windsor,  Vaughan’s 
itself  a treas  R©»d,  Spottssylvaaia,  where  Company  H dis- 
tinguished itself  by  stubborn  fighting  and  ir- 
resistible assaults;  Biackwater,  Edonton  Road, 
Deep  Bottom,  Blaekbu'  n’s  Ford,  Amelia  Court- 

Hy  pj  ^ House.  Boynton  Road,  Toiopotomy,  Clever 
1^1  Hill,  Antietam,  where  time  and  again  the 
cornfield  was  crossed  and  recrossed  until 
night  made  friends  and  foe^  indistinguishable; 
Hatcher’#  Run,  Strawberry  Plain,  Marye’s 
Heights,  where  the  stone  wail  was  assaulted 
nine  times  before  being  won ; Fredericsburg, 
1.  House,  Nort’n  Anna  and  fir  st  Bull  Run. 

T ^ 1 The  regiment  left  the  State  Noverabai*  18th, 

o ^jl861,  the  second  time  it  was  mustered  in,  served 
pages,  Giat  Fort  Corcoran,  D C,  for  a time,  then  was 
2.  ROMANCjattached  to  the  First  Brigade,  Summer’s 
tainino'  i|Di vision.  Army  of  the  Potomac,  lro«  December, 
Crown  Seco  nd  Brigade*,  Richardson’#  First 

Tin?  Second  Corps,  Araay  of  the  Potomac, 

ILK  from  March,  1862,  and  was  honourably  dis- 
Legends  ^charged  and  mustered  out  under  Colonel 
Nugent,  June  30th,  1865,  at  Alexandria,  Va. 

Only  a few’  of  its  veierans  are  living,  but 
Col  James  Cavauagh,  Col  Nugent,  Capt 
O’Connell,  of  Company  C,  are  among  those  who 
may  be  persuaded  to  tell  of  some  of  the  deeds 
of  pf*rgonal  gallantry  performed  by  members  of 
the  “ fighting  Sixty-nmth.” 
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I^ii  The  (^Id  armorer,  Carr^saT^^'Tlie  obher  day, 

F^Sxire,  th«r©  were  not  regiments  saw  Ig 

harder  serrice,  and  it  \rould  take  a roster  of  \ 

1 a the  whole  lot  to  tell  who  the  heroes  were.  The  i PJ  G 

1^  w \ records  will  show  what  *ifighting  was  done.  At  [ W • 

Peach  Orchard  we  had  one  hundred  and  eight 
killed  and  wounded  dnd  forty-eight  men  miss-  * 
a On  another  day.  iir  tho  assauits  on  Fre- ..  , 

, dericksburg,  twenty-four  were  killed^  ninety- . 
7d,Vo7t  wounded,  and  missing.  At 

100  SCOTT^  Sp'ottsylvania  Courth<Ai8e1b  May,  1864,we  lost  jnd  Scales  for  the 
Instrument  hundred  and  twenty-two  me^,  and  the 
100  ENGLISH  dead,  wounded,  missing,  and  captured,  at  ?v’ith  Instructions 
and  Scales  I Petersburg  ran  ur- to  one  hundred  andt^eventy- , 

100  II vis  H A At  Antietiim  forty-four  officers  a^d  men  Scales  for  the 

300  CHmTtI  hundred  and  instructions 

and  Scales  mounded,  twenty-aeTen  of  tnem  dying  froiit  ^-, 

215  A IRS  OF  received.  That  was  the  worst  losi  Sub-n  upwards  of  200 

Popular  Ai:  tained  on  any  one  day  . xmps. 

It  was  at  the  storming  of  Marye’s  Heights, 
perhaps,  that  the  boys  made  their  most  notable 
J record.  No  less  than  eight  times  were  they 
TI-I  Fi  ART  01  led  up  to  the  stone  wall  th®  Confederates  were 
holding,  and  back  they  were  forced.  But  they 


Price  6</,  pc 
100  SCOTITS 

Instrument 

100  ENGLISI 

and  Scales  f 

100  IKISH  A 


i Lj  colours  and  dragged  them  over  the  wall. 


kept  at  it  over  and  over  again,aud  the  ninth  limemd  Scales  for  the 
they  drove  them  back.  Just  as  the  colour- 
bearer  climbed  up  the  wall  the  flag  was  sfeor^ith  Instructions 
down.  I can^t  tell  his  name,  but  he  was  surely  . , 

a hero,  and,  any  way,  somebody  picked  up  the‘  Scales  for  toe 
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Then  at  Antietam  the  Sixty-ninth  fought 
like  madman.  Behind  a thicket  were  the 
Louisiana  Tigers.  Now,  they  were  half  Irish 
too,  and  for  six  mortal  hours  we  banged  away, 
fertili^^ing  that  stubbly  cornfield  with  geod  rn  *Ei 
Irish  blood,  A £j  t 

IFs  hard  to  say  where  things  would  have  I 
stopped  if  we  hadn’t  won  "before  the  ammuni-  PVers. 
tion  gave  out.  Col  Lynch.  Oapt  O'Connell,  P-loRiNin,  whose  well- 
brave  ‘ Mike’  Corcoran,  Col  Oavanagh,  and 
Others  did  wonders.  It  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  to  see  men  fighti](\g  with  clubbed  mus- 
kets, and  officers  slashing  with  a sword  in  one 
hand  and  fir<ng  with  a revolver  in  the  other.” 

At  Bull  Run  Oapt  (then  acting  lieutenant- 
colonel)  Haggerty  was  killed.  His  horse  was  I 
killed  by  a shell.  As  it  fell  he  jumped  off,  ! 
seized  another  animal,  mounted,  yelled,  Now 
come  ahead  !”  when  he  fell,  shot  to  death  \ 
through  the  breast. 

Col  Corcoran  and  brave  Col  Oavanagh  Series.! 

started  at  the  very,  first  skirmish 
at  Blackburn’s  Ford,  Virginia,  to  show  . 
how  Irishmen  could  fight.  Their  cry  was 
ways  F’oUow  me  !”  not  Charge  men 
"When  men  were  disabled  and  could  not  ad-  I 
vance  Corcoran  and  Oavanagh  propped  ^ 

up  against  trees  and  bader  them  shoot  as  long  requiring  facility 
as  they  could  load,  aimis  and  fire.  So  it  con- [ 
tinued  clear  through  to  Appomattox,  the  69tlfi  \nhove- mentioned  or 
Regiment,  the  Irish  Brigade,  Meagher’s  Bri-  ired. 

: gade,  and  the  Corcoran  Irish  Legion,  aJl  spring-  ‘ 

I ing  from, the  same  source,  making’^  a nsme  for 
! themselves  like  the Fighting  Fourteenth  of 
as  intrepid,  indefatigable  soldiers, 


Nile  Stroek 
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